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A  perfect  woman,  nobly  plann'd, 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command; 
And  yet  a  spirit  still,  and  bright, 
With  something  of   an  angel  light. 

Wordsworth. 
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CHAPTER  1. 

THE  MASSACRES. 

Look  o'er  thy  head — 
Look  to  the  terror  which  overhangs  thee. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

I  have  seen 

Hours  dreadful,  and  things  strange ;  but  this  sore  sight 

Has  trifled  former  knowings. 

Shakspeare. 

A  female,  who  had  grievous  ill 
Wrought  in  revenge ;  and  she  enjoy'd  it  still. 
Sullen  she  was  and  threatening. 

Crabbe. 

The  morning  of  the  fourth  day  after  the  entry 
of  the  Burgundians  into  Paris,  dawned :  and  the 
sun  rose  upon  such  scenes  of  horror  as  the  city 
had  never  witnessed  in  all  its  troubled  annals  of 
bloodshed  and  crime.  The  morning  dawned 
uright  and  fair,  forming  a  startling  contrast,  in 
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its  genial  purity,  to  the  objects  it  revealed :  the 
rays  of  the  sun  shone  warm  and  penetrating, 
in  all  their  clearest  splendour,  athwart  the  pic- 
turesque thoroughfare  of  the  Rue  St.  Denis. 
The  street,  once  so  full  of  life  and  animation, 
with  its  noisy  cries,  its  variegated  populace,  its 
shops  glittering  with  the  gaudy  colours  of  the 
richest  wares,  now  presented  a  far  other  aspect. 
In  some  parts  it  was  encumbered  by  the  fallen 
masses  of  the  houses  of  suspected  Armagnacs 
that  had  been  pillaged  and  torn  to  the  ground : 
in  others,  a  large  space  covered  with  blackened 
ruins  showed  where  fire  had  also  done  its  fatal 
work.  The  huge  shutters,  that  covered  the 
open  vaults  of  the  shops,  remained  unremoved, 
as  in  a  city  that  had  died  out  of  the  plague  ; 
many  were  barricaded  with  wooden  spars,  or 
bars  of  iron.  The  upper  windows  were  closed  ; 
and  not  a  face  appeared  at  them :  the  very 
galleries  and  balconies  above  were  fortified  with 
heavy  pieces  of  furniture.  But  sadder  still 
was  the  appearance  of  the  thoroughfare  itself. 
Here  and  there  lay  bodies  of  massacred  Armag- 
nacs, already  tainting  the  summer  air  with  pes- 
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tilential  smell ;  they  lay  where  they  had  been 
hewn  down — for  there  were  none  to  remove  the 
hideous  objects — still  less  any  who  dared  to 
show  the  departed  care  or  respect,  by  a  faint 
mockery  of  interment.  In  one  spot  was  a  heap 
of  bodies  of  the  detested  foreign  archers,  who 
had  been  the  guards  of  Armagnac,  thrown  pell- 
mell  upon  one  another  there,  where,  delivered  to 
the  fury  of  the  frantic  populace,  they  had  been 
ruthlessly  massacred  by  a  thousand  blows :  fire 
had  been  partially  applied  to  the  horrible  mass  ; 
and  amidst  the  half-calcined  bodies  were  par- 
tially consumed  remnants  of  once  brilliant 
uniforms.  In  another,  lay  a  grave  old  man  with 
white  beard,  a  syndic  or  magistrate  of  the  Armag- 
nac party ;  his  rich  velvet  robes  smeared  with 
mud  and  gore,  as  he  had  been  dragged  along 
the  polluted  streets,  and  then  thrown  aside, 
with  the  rope  still  about  his  neck,  when  the 
hideous  pastime  had  become  wearying.  In 
another,  again,  lay  women  and  children  also ; 
for  the  blind  rage  of  the  mob  had  spared  neither 
their  sex  nor  their  age,  when  "Death  to  the 
Armagnac  ! "  was  cried.    Here  lay  extinguished 
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torches,  thrown  aside  by  the  midnight  mur- 
derers ;  there  broken  axes  or  clubs.  In  the 
midst  of  this  horrible  scene  of  ruin  and  death, 
the  thoroughfare  was  more  fetid  with  mud  than 
ever :  but  now  it  was  the  mud  of  ashes  and 
blood  :  each  had  striven  for  supremacy — the 
blood  quenching  the  glowing  ashes — the  hot 
fire  caking  the  pools  of  blood,  until  they  had 
mingled  into  one  frightful  slough :  and  the 
pure  warm  sun  already  called  up  reeking  vapours 
from  them  like  a  gory  voice  to  Heaven,  crying 
for  vengeance  upon  murder. 

For  the  time,  the  street  was  as  still  and 
desert  as  though  all  its  inhabitants  had  fallen  in 
the  frightful  massacre  or  beneath  the  burning 
ruins  j  the  bloody  rioters  had  passed  on  else- 
where, or  slept  exhausted  from  sheer  fatigue  after 
the  long  butchery  of  three  days  and  four  nights. 
Two  living  objects  alone  were  to  be  seen  :  they 
were  two  half-starved  children  who  were  playing 
with  the  embroidery  upon  a  soldier's  corpse  ;  and 
they  laughed  in  the  midst  of  their  hunger  and 
their  tears,  in  their  hideous  play ;  and  the  little 
birds  on  the  housetops  kept  them  company  in 
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their  merriment,  by  chirping  gaily  as  they  flut- 
tered hither  and  thither  in  the  bright  sunlight. 

Beneath  a  large  vault,  however,  belonging  to 
a  butcher's  shambles  that  had  been  left  open, 
sat  upon  the  ground,  with  his  head  leant  back 
against  a  stone  pillar,  a  powerful-looking  man. 
His  eyes  were  closed ;  his  arms  hung  by  his 
side ;  and  he  might  have  been  supposed  to  be 
sleeping,  had  not  heavy  sighs,  almost  resembling 
groans,  burst  ever  and  anon  from  his  broad  chest. 

Excepting  the  shrill,  sharp  noise  of  the 
children  and  the  birds,  or  the  occasional  crack- 
ing of  the  beam  of  some  ruined  house  that 
tottered  to  its  fall,  not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard. 
All  was  silent,  as  though  the  city  were  the  city 
of  the  dead.  At  length  the  door  of  the  house 
adjoining  the  butcher's  shop  opened  cautiously, 
and  the  head  of  Master  Bourdon,  the  mercer, 
looked  forth.  The  broad  face  of  the  good 
citizen  was  very  pale  as  he  gazed  up  and  down 
the  street ;  and  he  was  evidently  not  without 
many  feelings  of  trepidation,  whatever  his  words, 
as,  without  looking  back  into  the  house,  he  held 
a  colloquy  with  his  helpmate  behind  him. 
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"Tut!  tut!  let  me  be,  Dame  Pernelle ;"  he 
said.  "  The  street  is  empty  ;  not  a  soul  is  stir- 
ring ;  although,  sooth  to  say,  it  is  a  frightful 
sight  to  see.  Oh !  the  good  wares,  the  costly 
cloths,  and  rich  velvets,  that  have  been  de- 
stroyed yonder,  at  neighbour  Merle's  !  Well ! 
its  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good  !  'Tis 
a  fearful  spectacle  na'theless  !  Tut !  let  me  be  ! 
The  massacrers  are  far  from  hence  now." 

"  Come  in,  I  say,  Bourdon,"  said  the  voice  of 
Dame  Pernelle,  behind  him.  "  You  may  share 
the  fate  of  neighbour  Merle,  if  you  show  your 
face  :  although,  to  say  the  truth,  he  was  a  ramp- 
ant Armagnac,  and  supplied  stuffs  and  silks  to 
the  very  Constable  himself.  But  you  know 
that,  whatever  my  opinions  may  have  been,  you 
were  never  ill-inclined  to  the  Armagnac  your- 
self; and  if  but  a  word  were  said,  or  your  face 
were  seen — and  they  hew  down  without  mercy, 
they  say,  all  who  look  afraid  :  for  that  is  a  sign 
of  having  something  to  fear,  and — " 

"Wife!  wife!"  cried  Bourdon,  in  a  low 
tone,  "  would  you  have  me  massacred  at  once  ? 
If  but  one  word  suffices,  you  seem  vastly  inclined 
to  say  that  word." 
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"  Come  in,  then,  thou  foolish,  pig-headed 
man,"  interrupted  Dame  Pernelle,  plucking  him 
by  the  skirts  of  his  robe  behind. 

"  There  is  no  one,  I  tell  you,  in  the  street ; 
and  I  must  seek  to  have  the  news,"  objected  the 
husband. 

"  Wilful  ways,  woeful  winnings!"  ejaculated 
Dame  Pernelle,  letting  go  her  hold. 

"  Ah  !  lack-a-day  !  lack-a-day  !  "  murmured 
the  mercer,  advancing,  "  but  this  is  a  sorry 
sight!  poor  city  !  from  the  frying-pan  thou  hast 
fallen  upon  the  live  burning  embers!  ah!  lack- 
a-day!  we  have  grumbled  to  some  purpose. — 
Hark!  what  was  that?  Nothing.  'Tis  not  the 
massacrers  at  all  events ;  and  as  well  be  cut  down 
at  once  as  mewed  up  eternally  at  home  with 
Dame  Pernelle  in  her  humours,  and  never  know 
the  news.  'Tis  no  life  at  all  to  live,  without 
knowing  what  is  going  on  in  the  world."  Master 
Bourdon  expressed  the  want  of  the  Parisian 
citizens  of  all  times  and  ages — the  craving  to 
know  what  is  going  on  in  the  world — "  the 
world,"  however,  invariably  meaning  their  own 
immediate  centre  of  interests  or  of  curiosity. 
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The  mercer  looked  cautiously  around  him, 
shaking  his  head  piteously  at  the  sight  before 
him,  along  the  vista  of  the  street:  at  length  he 
became  aware  of  the  form  of  Lambert  the 
butcher,  stretched  along  the  pavement  beneath 
his  own  vault. 

"Holy  Virgin!"  he  exclaimed,  "it  is  of  a 
surety  gossip  Lambert — but  in  what  a  plight!" 

"  Saints  in  heaven,  neighbour,  what  do  you 
here?"  he  continued,  advancing  beneath  the 
vault,  and  timidly  touching  the  butcher  on  the 
shoulder ;  "  has  harm  come  to  you  at  last  ?  " 

Lambert  lifted  his  head  with  the  look  of  one 
confused  in  mind. 

"  Harm  to  my  body — none,"  he  answered 
gruffly. 

"  You  have  taken  your  morning's  drink  a 
little  too  early,  and  a  little  too  freely,  maybe," 
said  Bourdon,  as  if  apologising  for  the  rude 
manner  of  his  gossip. 

"  There  is  no  spirit  in  me  either  in  body  or 
heart,"  replied  the  butcher,  staring  sulkily  at  his 
neighbour. 

"You   have   brought  things  to  a  fine  pass, 
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neighbour ! "  recommenced  the  mercer  after  a 
pause. 

"  Ay  !  it  was  I,  you  said — I  who  have  caused 
all  this ! — I  who  have  breathed  the  spirit  of  re- 
volt that  now  blows  a  hurricane!"  said  Lam- 
bert, springing  up  with  a  gesture  of  violence. 

"  Nay,  nay,  gossip,  you  need  not  be  thus 
angry ;  I  did  not  mean  to  offeud,"  cried  Bour- 
don, springing  back. 

"You  said  right,"  continued  the  butcher 
violently;  "it  was  I,  I  who  have  cried  *  Down 
with  Armagnac!'  and  they  have  only  echoed 
the  cry.  No !  I  lie !  they  have  responded 
'Death  to  Armagnac!'  I  have  helped  to  let 
loose  the  tiger,  forgetting  that  it  would  rend  and 
tear — that  once  it  had  licked  blood,  no  oceans 
of  gore  would  satisfy  it.  Reproach  me — load 
me  with  objurgation.  It  will  be  but  light  in 
the  balance  weighed  against  what  I  have  laid 
upon  myself.  St.  Jacques  himself,  the  good 
and  gracious  saint,  cannot  take  the  heavy  burden 
from  me.  And  yet  I  swear  to  thee,  neighbour, 
I  swear  to  thee,  I  have  used  all  the  power  I 
possessed  to  stay  their  hands.  But  I  have 
b  3 
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spoken  only  to  the  angry  wind,  that  blows 
whither  it  will,  and  cannot  be  controlled.  Could 
I  have  but  foreseen — ah !  heaven  pardon  me," 
and  the  repentant  butcher  closed  his  eyes,  as  if 
to  shut  out  from  his  mind  the  horrid  visions  of 
carnage  he  had  witnessed. 

"Gossip!  how  is  it  with  you?  I  understand 
you  not,"  stammered  the  mercer  alarmed. 

"  Hast  ever  hurled  a  stone  from  the  top  of 
yonder  Mount  Valerian,  thinking  to  crush  a 
toad  ?  "  continued  Lambert,  pointing  his  hand 
in  the  direction  of  that  hill ;  "  see,  then,  how 
it  rolls,  gathering  force  as  it  goes,  bounding, 
tearing,  destroying  !  It  drags  other  stones  with 
it  where  it  passes ;  the  whole  mass  rushes  on- 
ward— it  crushes  not  only  the  toad,  but  thou- 
sands of  harmless  insects  in  its  way ;  it  shatters 
the  flower  and  the  blade,  and  may  be,  even  the 
innocent  child  sleeping  below.  As  soon  as  the 
stone  is  thrown  you  would  recall  it  to  your  hand. 
It  is  too  late." 

"  I  scarcely  comprehend  you  yet,  neighbour," 
said  Bourdon,  soothingly. 

"  It  is  I  have  helped  to  hurl  the  stone,  think- 
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ing  only  to  crush  the  toad,  I  tell  thee,"  pur- 
sued the  butcher,  in  an  excited  manner,  "  see 
what  it  has  shattered  in  its  way !  hear  the  groans 
around!  hark  what  it  shatters  still!  1  would 
have  recalled  it  to  my  hand — folly  !  madness !  it 
was  too  late." 

"  You  are  ill,  gossip,"  said  the  mercer. 

"  Sick  at  heart!"  replied  Lambert ;  "  I  have 
seen  the  demons  at  their  work.  I  have  nigh 
fallen  a  victim  to  their  frenzy  because  I  would 
have  stayed  them.  Shame  on  our  guild!  stjame, 
and  the  eternal  stain  of  human  blood !  It  is 
they — the  butchers,  who  lead  the  devil-band — 
Caboche  and  his  vile  gang — his  skinners  and 
his  flayers — worthy  associates  of  that  other 
demon,  the  headsman  of  the  city.  Yes,  I  am 
sick  at  heart." 

"  Come  in  with  me,  and  take  a  little  food," 
said  Bourdon,  "  you  need  refreshment.  Your 
eye  is  haggard,  and  your  hand  trembles." 

"  Then  it  is  with  rage/'  replied  the  unhappy 
butcher.  "  Ask  me  not  to  eat  or  drink.  Each 
morsel  of  food  would  have  the  taste  of  human 
flesh — each  drop  of  wine,  of  blood.    Hadst  thou 
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seen  them,  Bourdon,"  he  pursued,  as  if  reliev- 
ing his  mind  by  a  revelation  of  the  bloody  scenes 
he  had  witnessed,  as  the  murderer's  soul  is  said 
to  be  relieved  by  the  confession  of  his  crime, — 
"hadst  thou  but  seen  them  in  their  frantic  rage 
— the  cries  of  *  Death  to  Armagnac  !  kill,  kill 
them  all ! '  mingled  with  curses  in  their  mouths. 
Hadst  thou  but  seen  them,  more  lost  to  reason 
in  their  drunkenness  of  blood,  than  the  drunkard 
with  wine, — scholars  and  citizens  reeling  with 
their  intoxication  of  carnage,  and  led  on  by  our 
butcher  crew — through  the  streets  they  poured, 
with  torch  and  sword,  bursting  into  houses  be- 
longing to  the  partizans  of  the  Constable, — 
hacking  and  hewing  with  axe  and  sword  each 
living  being  as  it  had  been  an  ox  at  the  sham- 
bles. And  women  and  children  there  were,  no 
less  drunk  with  gore,  plunging  their  knives  and 
bodkins  into  the  bodies  of  those  who  still  had  a 
last  breath  of  life  in  their  poor  bodies.  Even 
the  churches  they  spared  not — Saint  Jacques 
stand  by  me  !  In  the  church  of  Saint  Eloy 
several  miserable  Armagnacs  had  taken  refuge. 
The  gates  were  burst  asunder — the  very  priest, 
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with  the  holy  sacrament  in  his  hand,  was  threat- 
ened by  their  bloody  axes.  They  tore  him 
away,  and  there — there  on  the  very  sanctuary — 
on  the  very  altar  steps — in  the  very  face  of  our 
blessed  Virgin,  did  they  hew  them  down,  the 
unhappy  wretches.  And  from  that  heap  of 
death  ran  down  the  holy  steps  streams — torrents 
of  blood,  as  water.  Holy  Virgin,  pardon  them  ! 
All  ye  saints  of  heaven,  curse  not  me  !" 

The  butcher  stared  before  him  with  a  ghastly 
look,  and  paused  for  a  moment.  His  brawny 
chest  heaved  convulsively. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Bourdon,  soothingly, 
"  try  to  forget  all  this." 

"  Forget  it!"  exclaimed  Lambert,  "it  will 
haunt  me  like  a  spectre  of  remorse  to  my  last 
day  ;  and — who  knows  ? — in  my  very  grave, 
maybe.  See  !  see!"  he  pursued,  as  if  following, 
in  spite  of  himself,  a  ghastly  vision  in  his  me- 
mory, "see  how  they  mount  the  tower  of  the 
Palais !  There  are  more  unfortunates,  who  have 
sought  a  place  of  shelter  there  ;  and  they  know 
it — they  know  it,  the  bloodthirsty  !  They 
scale   the  walls — they  break  the  gates.     There 
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are  holy  men  within  ;  the  bishops  of  Bayeux, 
of  Coutances,  of  Senlis;  they  stand  with  the 
sacred  crucifix  in  their  midst.  But  not  even 
the  symbol  of  our  salvation  is  respected.  It  is 
torn  from  their  hands — they  beg  for  mercy,  and 
there  are  no  ears  or  hearts  to  hear  them.  They 
too  are  hewn  down,  they  and  all  their  friends. 
Their  bodies  are  hurled  from  window  and  tower. 
See  !  how  they  lie  there  in  their  holy  robes — 
there,  at  the  tower's  foot — still  there — a  gory 
mass."  The  butcher  paused  again  with  a  groan. 
Bourdon  again  endeavoured  to  stop  him ;  but 
his  mind  seemed  lost  to  all  but  the  horrors  that 
crowded  on  his  memory. 

"Death  has  not  even  appeased  the  rage  of 
the  demoniac  crew,"  he  continued,  after  a  pause, 
and  in  a  lower,  more  solemn  tone  of  voice.  "  The 
very  corpses  have  been  mutilated,  defaced,  dis- 
honoured.    Holy  Virgin!  are  they  men?" 

"Hark!"  resumed  Lambert,  again,  with  an 
air  of  excitement  that  bordered  upon  madness, 
"  the  alarm  bells  ring — nightly  they  ring  with 
horrid  clatter  throughout  the  city  ;  nightly  the 
city  is  aroused  and  startled  from  its  sleep — if 
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sleep  there  was — if  there  were  those  who  slept. 
Hark!    each    night  they  cry    'Alarm!'     Now, 
they  say,  it  is  by  the  gate  of  St.  Germain  that 
the  Armagnacs  are  reentering  the  city  to  rescue 
their  friends — now  by  the    gate   of  the  temple. 
Each  fresh  alarm  is  the  hideous  pretext  for  a 
fresh  massacre !   See  !  how  they  rush  along  the 
streets  with   burning   torches, — knives,    swords 
and  axes  glittering  in  the  lurid  light !    Through 
every  street  they   pour  !       (  Hollo  ! '  they  cry, 
1  this  is  the  house  of  an  Armagnac  !'     Its  inha- 
bitants are  massacred,  fire  bursts  from  its  roof — 
it   totters,   it  falls.     They  shout  for    ruin  and 
death  ;  and  death  and  ruin  come  at  their  call. 
Have  you  an  enemy,  gossip  I  Now  is  your  time. 
Point  but  your  finger,  say  but  the  word — that 
one  word,  'Armagnac  ! '  they  will  do  your  work 
for  you.   There — there  he  lies  dead  at  your  feet ; 
his  life's  blood  has  flowed  forth  by  a  hundred 
gashes.     Now's    your  time,   I  say  ;    ha  !    ha ! " 
And  the  butcher  laughed  convulsively.     "Ho! 
for  the  blue  scarf  and   blood-red  cross  !    those 
who  wear  them  not  are  doomed  men.   Or  would 
you  be  in  the  fashion,  gossip,  tress  you  a  wreath 
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of  flowers  for  your  head :  and,  if  they  fade, 
sprinkle  them  with  blood  ;  and  they  will  bloom 
afresh.  See !  how  they  wear  them  all  upon  their 
blood-smeared  brows,  those  emblems  of  re- 
joicing. The  very  priests  at  the  altar — be  it 
fear  or  joy, — perform  the  holy  mass  amidst  the 
carnage,  with  chaplets  of  roses  on  their  heads. 
Ha  !  ha !  it  is  a  merry  carnival,  a  right  merry 
and  joyous  carnival !"  And  the  butcher  laughed 
so  loud  and  so  long  that,  flinging  himself  against 
the  pillar  again,  he  allowed  himself  to  glide 
down  it  into  a  sitting  posture,  exhausted. 

"  And  this  was  permitted?"  asked  the  mercer, 
as  if  to  divert  his  neighbour's  mind  from  the 
scenes  that  affected  him  so  powerfully. 

"  Permitted  !  "  cried  Lambert,  "  would  you 
stop  the  Seine  in  its  course,  and  turn  it  back 
with  a  few  stones  ?  The  Burgundians,  who  have 
taken  upon  themselves  to  rule  the  city — rule  it ! 
folly ! — when  they  saw  their  good  Parisians  in 
a  humour  so  joyous  that  to  resist  them  would 
have  been  to  be  torn  themselves,  had  nothing 
better  to  do  than  to  shrug  their  shoulders,  and 
say,  *  Do  what  you  please,  my  good  friends,  do 
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what  you  please.'  And  there  were  even  those 
who  added — holy  Saint  Jacques  stand  by  me — 
(  At  it  again,  my  jolly  butchers,  see  that  you  do 
your  work  well ! '  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  I 
would  have  put  a  finger  on  the  wild  beast  to 
stay  it,  and  that  it  had  nigh  turned  to  devour 
me — me  whom  it  would  have  borne  willingly  on 
its  back  in  triumph  but  a  few  days  past  ?" 

"  And  what  has  become  of  the  poor  king?  " 
inquired  Bourdon,  with  curiosity. 

"  Poor  sainted  man  !  "  replied  Lambert,  with 
bitterness,  "  they  have  put  a  royal  mantle,  all 
torn  and  soiled,  upon  his  shoulders,  yonder  in 
the  Chatelet ;  and  then  bid  him  sign  decrees  and 
ordinances,  and  told  him  that  he  reigned  and 
signed  of  his  own  free  will  :  and  the  blood- 
smeared  ruffians  have  forced  their  gory  persons 
into  the  presence  of  his  royalty  to  see  him  sign, 
and  howled  and  threatened  even  as  they  cried, 
*  Long  live  the  king  ! '  " 

"  And  my  niece,  Odette — the  Lily  of  Paris, 
as  they  call  her — what  has  become  of  her  ?  " 

"  I  know  not." 

The  mercer  sighed. 
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"  And  the  Constable  ?  "  he  said. 

"He — he,  the  cause  of  all — he,  the  devil  in 
man's  hide — he,  whose  tyranny  has  driven  the 
people  to  this  frenzy — he  !  "  replied  the  butcher, 
resuming  his  excited  manner,  "  he  has  escaped. 
Nowhere  has  he  been  found.  He  must  have  got 
beyond  the  city  walls  ;  and  thus  it  is  they  nightly 
cry,  '  He  comes !  he  returns  to  avenge  his 
friends  ! '  The  wolf  has  fled  ;  and  the  sheep  are 
slaughtered." 

"And  the  Duke  of  Burgundy — he  to  whom 
all  have  looked  as  our  salvation  from  the  Armag- 
nacs  and  the  English — why  comes  he  not  to  put 
a  stop  to  this  ?  " 

The  butcher  shook  his  head. 

(i  He  is  jealous,  they  say,  that  another  has 
entered  those  gates  of  Paris,  against  which  he 
himself  has  twice  knocked  with  his  sword,  and 
knocked  in  vain.  And  Isabel,  the  queen,  stirs 
not — comes  not.  They  have  gained  their  ends  : 
and  now  they  leave  the  city  to  its  fate.  The 
Armagnacs  still  threaten — the  English  advance  ; 
and  yet  they  hold  back,  as  were  they  frightened 
at  their  own  success.     And  such  are  those,  for 
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whom  we  have  sacrificed  our  fortunes — hazarded 
our  lives."  Lambert,  not  without  reason,  gave 
vent  to  that  discontent  in  which,  in  all  ages,  the 
restless  citizens  of  Paris  have  always  indulged, 
even  against  the  rulers  of  their  choice.  "  But 
the  Burgundians  in  the  city  have  become  alarmed 
even  for  themselves ;  and  emissaries  have  been 
despatched  to  say  that,  if  they  come  not  quickly, 
Paris  must  seek  aid  elsewhere  from  the  enemies 
who  threaten.  And,  in  truth,  it  is  a  happy  city, 
and  a  prosperous,  to  which  they  are  called  to 
come  in  triumph  !  "  The  butcher  laughed  again, 
with  bitterness. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  Bourdon  at  length 
succeeded  in  restoring  his  neighbour  to  some  de- 
gree of  tranquillity  of  mind;  and  utter  exhaustion 
of  spirit  did  more,  perhaps,  than  all  his  efforts. 
As  the  butcher's  apprentices  had  left  his  house 
to  join  in  the  universal  revelry  of  carnage,  the 
mercer  at  last  persuaded  Lambert  to  come  home 
with  him.  But,  upon  issuing  into  the  deserted 
street,  the  quiet  burgher's  face  again  grew  very 
pale  at  a  slight  noise.  It  was,  however,  but  the 
opening  of  the  door  in  the  house  opposite ;  but, 
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in  the  general  silence,  and  in  the  universal  state 
of  alarm,  the  very  creaking  of  a  hinge  startled. 
The  face  that  was  put  forth  reassured  Bourdon  : 
it  was  that  of  Master  Cocardas,  the  barber  and 
bagnio-keeper. 

The  physiognomy  of  the  dapper  barber  had 
not  been  improved  in  tint  by  the  terror  of  the 
last  few  days.  It  was  of  a  greenish  yellow 
colour,  that  contrasted  agreeably  with  the  huge 
blue  scarf  that  was  wound  round  his  cap,  and 
the  flaming  cross  of  red  cloth  that  had  been 
pinned  across  his  chest.  Cocardas  looked  stealthily 
up  and  down  the  street,  and  then,  making  a  sign 
to  his  gossips  on  the  other  side,  ventured  to  ad- 
vance. 

"  Long  live  Burgundy  !  death  to  the  Armag- 
nac  !  "  shouted  the  little  barber,  pulling  up  his 
insignificant  person  to  its  full  height,  as,  some- 
what reassured  by  the  deserted  state  of  the 
street,  he  crossed  over.  "  I  greet  you,  neigh- 
bours ;  I  saw  you  from  my  window,  and  so  I 
came  forth.  These  are  glorious  times,  gossips ! 
glorious  times ! — and  we  shall  have  our  fair  queen 
Isabel  back  again,  with  her  bevy  of  bright-eyed 
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damsels,  who  have  understanding,  they  say,  for 
a  goodly  presence  in  one  of  the  other  sex.  Ha ! 
ha  !  who  knows  who  may  be  remarked  ?  Glorious 
times,  I  say — Long  live  Burgundy  !  " 

"Glorious  times  call  ye  them,  whippersnapper, 
when  the  streets  run  with  blood,  and  the  Seine 
is  choked  with  dead  carcasses  ?"  said  Lambert, 
with  disgust. 

"  "What,  lukewarm,  neighbour  butcher  !  luke- 
warm ? "  said  Cocardas,  with  a  swaggering  air. 
"  I  should  never  have  suspected  thee  of  being  a 
friend  of  the  Armagnac.  Have  a  care,  neigh- 
bour :  your  lukewarms  have  an  ill  odour  in  our 
Burgundian  nostrils :  have  a  care,  I  say.  As  for 
me,  I  was  always  a  Burgundian  in  heart,  as  ye 
well  know,  gossips ;  and  we  stout  fellows  spare 
not  those  whose  principles  are  suspected." 

"  Out  of  my  way,  worm — reptile  !  "  cried  the 
incensed  butcher.  "  Thou  a  Burgundian — thou 
creature  of  all  men  and  all  powers  !  But  three 
days  ago  thou  criedst  c  Long  live  Armagnac  ! '  as 
thou  now  criest  {  Death  to  him  and  his  ! '  Go, 
do  thy  worst,  liver-hearted  scoundrel,  if  thou 
wouldst  treat  me  as  suspected !  for,  truth,  I  am 
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weary  of  life.  Go!  But,  I  forgive  thee  ;  for  thy 
face  of  sour  cream  betrays  thy  fears.  Stout 
fellow  ! — ha !  ha !  "  and  the  butcher  passed  on. 

"  He  is  out  of  his  mind,  neighbour  mercer," 
stammered  Cocardas,  aghast.  "  Joy  has  turned 
his  brain.  Come !  cry  with  me,  *  Long  live 
Burgundy !  '  " 

But  the  mercer  also  passed  on  without  a  word. 

"Are  the  Armagnacs  likely  to  come  back, 
that  they  are  so  cool  ?  "  thought  the  barber  to 
himself.  fi  Something  of  that  kind  must  be  in 
the  wind.  Hey  !  neighbours,"  he  called  after 
them,  "  when  I  cry  *  Long  live  Burgundy  ! '  you 
see,  it  is  because — in  fact — there  may  be  good 
men  of  both  parties— there  may  be  bad — but  if 

— should  it  be  supposed "     But  the  voice  of 

Master  Cocardas  died  away,  for  the  door  of  the 
mercer's  house  closed  upon  his  gossips. 

The  little  barber  stood  irresolute  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  retreated  cautiously  towards  his  own 
door.  But  suddenly  a  sort  of  groan  near  him 
caused  him  to  spring  back  with  alarm ;  and  he 
shouted,  sl  Long  live  Arm — no,  long  live  Bur- 
gundy !  "  with  all  the  force  of  his  little  lungs. 
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On  turning,  Master  Cocardas  perceived  lean- 
ing against  the  blank  wall  of  the  lane  that  skirted 
his  house,  a  tall  young  man,  whose  face  looked 
wan  and  deadly  pale,  and  who  stood,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  a  window  of  the  mercer's  dwell- 
ing, on  the  other  side  of  the  main  street.  Upon 
recognising  in  the  motionless  form  the  person  of 
his  old  enemy  and  supposed  rival,  Perrinet 
Leclerc,  and  seeing  that  he  was  not  observed  by 
the  absorbed  young  man,  the  barber  was  about 
to  retreat  very  prudently  beneath  his  own  roof, 
when  the  thought  struck  him  that  the  self- 
same Perrinet  was  now  the  hero'  of  the  day  ; 
that  it  was  he  who  had  delivered  up  the  city  to 
the  Burgundians  ;  that  his  patronage  and  pro- 
tection, in  fact,  might  be  of  utility.  All  old 
rancours  and  hatreds  were,  consequently,  imme- 
diately extinguished  in  the  forgiving  bosom  of 
Master  Cocardas:  he  determined  to  offer  the 
friendship  and  fraternity  of  his  Burgundian  soul 
to  the  man  who  had  done  the  Burgundian  cause 
such  great  and  signal  service. 

Perrinet  stood  on  the  same  spot  where  he 
had  stood  before,  when  he  waited  for  the  signal 
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of  Odette,  an  impatient  and  irritable,  but  hope- 
ful lover.  But  he  waited  for  no  signal  now. 
The  jewel  was  gone  from  that  casket  that  had 
once  appeared  so  bright  and  now  seemed  so 
dark  and  drear  to  his  miud.  It  was  some  recol- 
lection of  the  days  gone  by,  some  uncontrollable 
impulse,  which  bid  him  gaze  upon  that  spot, 
that  had  once  concentrated  all  his  happiness — a 
happiness  flown  for  ever — some  strange  desire  of 
draining  to  the  last  dregs  that  cup  of  bitterness, 
from  which  he  had  drunk  so  deeply,  and  tor- 
turing his  own  soul  by  placing  the  more  lively 
remembrance  of  other  happier  times  before  it — 
all  those  mixed  and  undefinable  influences, 
that  sway  the  tormented  in  spirit,  which  had, 
probably,  led  his  steps,  spite  of  himself,  to  that 
same  spot.  His  eyes  were  again  fixed  upon 
that  oriel  window  :  the  bright  rays  of  the  early 
morning  sun  again  flickered  upon  its  panes : 
and  the  flowers  still  stood  upon  the  stone 
ledge  before  it.  But  the  flowers  were  withered 
and  faded  as  his  own  hopes ;  the  beaming  life- 
bestowing  spirit  of  Odette  had  passed  away  from 
them.     Perrinet  refused  to   admit  to  his  own 
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mind  the  consciousness  that  it  had  been  his  own 
evil  and  impetuous  passions,  which  had  proved 
the  withering  blight  to  the  blossoms  of  his  happi- 
ness. He  only  saw  the  faded  flowers — faded  by 
neglect — killed  by  the  want  of  the  tender  care 
that  had  once  bid  them  live ;  he  thought  only 
of  the  contrast  in  the  past  and  in  the  present  : 
or,  if  a  feeling  of  reproach  for  that  sad  change 
crossed  his  mind,  it  was  still  against  others  that 
the  bitterness  of  accusation  was  directed,  and 
not  against  his  own  ill-regulated  spirit.  It  was 
the  contrast  of  the  withered  flowers,  however, 
that  had  struck  him  and  called  forth  from  the 
depths  of  his  bosom  that  groan  which  had 
startled  Master  Cocardas. 

"  Hail  to  the  hero,  Perrinet  Leclerc:  and 
long  live  Burgundy  !!'  exclaimed  the  little  bar- 
ber with  majestic  mien,  as  he  strode  over  to 
the  young  man. 

"  What  want  you  with  me  ?"  exclaimed  Per- 
rinet angrily,  starting  up  from  his  sad  dream  of 
other  times. 

61  I  would  embrace  thee,  thou  great  man," 
said  Cocardas  pompously  ;  "  thou  knowest  that 

VOL.    III.  C 
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in  my  heart  I  always  loved  thee,  my  friend  Per- 
rinet :  and  now  thy  hand  has  done  a  deed  of 
honour  and  renown — " 

"  My  hand  has  done  a  deed,  for  which  to 
myself  alone  I  have  to  render  an  account,"  in- 
terrupted the  young  armourer  fiercely.  "  Who 
are  you  ?  what  will  you  ?  I  know  you  not." 

"  They  are  gone  distraught,  one  and  all," 
thought  the  little  barber  ;  "  or  is  there  really 
some  new  change  in  the  wind?  This  must  be 
looked  to. — Nay,  my  esteemed  friend,"  he  con- 
tinued aloud,  "  1  have  for  thee  such  devoted 
admiration  as  I  can  bestow  upon  one  who  is  of 
the  ruder  sex.  Thou  hast  proved  thyself  a 
great  and  true  Burgundian.  Arm  in  arm  with 
thee  I  would  cry,  'Long  live  Burgundy,'  unless 
—in  fact—" 

"  Unless  a  denouncing  voice  should  tell  thee 
in  thine  ear,  that  thou  art  but  a  disguised  aco- 
lyte of  the  devil  in  man's  hide,"  screamed  a 
shrill  voice  in  his  ear. 

The  startled  barber  turned  again  in  alarm. 
Behind  him  stood  the  dreaded  form  of  Mother 
Jehanne.     At  all  times  standing  in  considerable 
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awe  of  the  supposed  sorceress,  dapper  Master 
Cocardas  was  now  frightened  out  of  all  his  self- 
possession  by  a  denunciation,  that  in  those  days 
was  a  death-warrant.  He  staggered,  looked  on 
all  sides,  saw  no  bands  of  massacrers  near  him, 
endeavoured  to  rally,  laughed,  tried  to  expos- 
tulate;  and  finally,  quailing  before  the  fixed 
fierce  eye  of  the  old  crone,  he  grew  more  yellow 
than  ever,  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  fraternisa- 
tion with  Perrinet,  and  made  a  precipitate  retreat 
into  his  house,  the  door  of  which  he  locked  and 
barred  behind  him. 

The  young  armourer  and  Mother  Jehanne 
remained  gazing  upon  one  another  for  a  time 
without  a  word.  The  old  woman  seemed  to  be 
contemplating  the  pale  wan  face  of  Perrinet  with 
a  strange  mixture  of  feelings,  in  which  pity  ap- 
peared to  be  struggling  with  thoughts  of  the 
bitterest  malice.  The  current  of  the  young 
armourer's  thoughts  and  the  feelings  of  the 
moment  had  been  changed  by  the  sight  oi 
Mother  Jehanne. 

H  It  is  here,  then,  that  we  meet  again  at 
last,""  said  the  old  woman,  at  length,  in  a  sub- 
c2 
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dued  tone  of  voice,  — "  here,  where  first  I 
warned  thee  of  thy  destiny — here  fate  brings  us 
once  more  together — for  I  sought  thee  at  thy 
house  and  found  thee  not ;  and  a  similar  feel- 
ing, a  sort  of  sympathy — and  yet  why  there 
should  be  such  between  us  I  know  not — has  led 
us  hither  both !  No  !  I  know  not  why  I  should 
still  look  on  thee  with  feelings  long  unknown  to 
my  old  heart — on  thee — thee  of  all  others — 
thee,  whom  I  should — But  enough  of  this!  I 
grow  weaker  and  more  foolish  still.  And  I 
would  ask  thee,  Perrinet  Leclerc,  how  stands  it 
with  thy  vengeance  ?  Is  it  already  satisfied  upon 
the  villain  Armagnac?  or  has  the  bold  spirit  passed 
away  from  thee,  that  I  find  thee  standing  thus 
inactive,  downcast,  lost  to  all  feeling  of  revenge  ?  " 
i(  Yes !  here  it  was,"  said  Perrinet  gloomily, 
folding  his  arms  before  him,  "  that  first  thou 
earnest  across  my  path  to  stir  the  troubled  spirit 
within  me.  Like  my  genius  of  evil  didst  thou 
come.  It  is  thou  who  hast  led  me  on — thou  who 
hast  croaked  ill  into  my  ear — ill  that  has  been 
damningly  fulfilled.  Thou  hast  been  the  cause 
of  all."' 
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"  Ha  !  thou  sayest  so,51  replied  the  old  crone, 
with  a  look  of  gratified  malice;  "  I  have  been 
the  cause  of  all — I  have  been  thy  evil  genius — 
the  evil  genius  of  thy  mother's  son — of  the  son 

of" and    Mother    Jehanne    checked    herself 

with  one  of  her  bitterest  laughs,  and  tossed  up 
her  arms  with  that  gesture,  which  her  desire  of 
giving  herself  an  inspired  air,  had  rendered 
habitual  to  her. 

"  Yes,  spirit  of  ill,"  continued  Perrinet,  "  if 
it  was  thy  will  to  work  an  evil  spell  upon  me — 
rejoice ;  thy  will  has  gained  its  ends.  If  thou 
wouldst  have  rendered  me  a  lost,  a  miserable 
man — rejoice,  I  say — that  lost  and  miserable 
thing  I  am." 

Mother  Jehanne  again  looked  upon  the  young 
man  witb  an  air  of  pity.  A  feeling  of  weakness 
towards  her  victim  appeared  to  dominate  her  in 
spite  of  herself ;  she  made  an  evident  effort  to 
shake  it  off. 

"  No,  Perrinet  Leclerc,"  she  said,  assuming 
another  air,  "  when  we  first  met  I  read  thy 
destiny  upon  thy  brow ;  and  I  predicted  thee  a 
great  name   and  a  glorious.     Before   I  myself 
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had  thought  it,  that  prediction  has  been  fulfilled. 
Thou  hast  achieved  thyself  renown  as  the 
saviour  of  thy  country.  Thou  hast  done  a 
noble  deed,  that  shall  bear  down  the  name 
of  Perrinet  Leclerc  to  future  ages  as  the  bold 
man  who  rescued  his  country  from  tyranny 
and  ruin." 

"  There  will  be  those  who  call  me  traitor," 
groaned  Perrinet  gloomily. 

The  old  woman  smiled  bitterly,  but  she 
quickly  resumed. 

"Take  heart,  young  man,"  she  said;  "it  is 
the  real  traitor  who  alone  would  brand  thee  with 
that  name." 

Perrinet  again  groaned,  and  hung  his  head. 

"  No,  thou  hast  done  a  glorious  deed,"  she 
continued  ;  "  but  is  that  deed  accomplished  to 
the  uttermost  ?  Thou  hast  saved  thy  country  ; 
but  hast  thou  avenged  it,  Perrinet  Leclerc? 
hast  thou  avenged  thyself?  Where  is  the  villain 
Armagnac?  Is  his  corpse  among  those  of  the 
slain  ?  Hast  thou  fulfilled  thy  vow  ?  Lies  he 
at  thy  feet,  with  the  red  cross  of  Burgundy 
marked  upon  his  bosom  ?  Hast  thou  washed  out 
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the  stain   of  shame    and  degradation  with    his 
blood  ?     Answer  me,  Perrinet  Leclerc." 

The  young  man's  pale  cheek  again  glowed ; 
and  his  eyes  again  gleamed  with  that  fire  which 
seemed  to  have  departed  from  them.  He  raised 
his  head  violently. 

"  He  has  escaped  me,"  he  said ;  w  day  and 
night  have  I  sought  him,  for  I  have  not  forgotten 
my  vow.  In  all  the  city  I  have  sought  him.  He 
has  escaped  me,  I  say." 

"  He  has  not  passed  the  city  walls ;  thus 
much  is  known,"  said  the  old  woman  eagerly. 

"  Not  escaped — still  here  ? "  inquired  Perrinet. 

11  And  for  thy  hand — for  thine  is  still  re- 
served the  deed,"  pursued  Mother  Jehanne. 
"  Shall  he  be  found,  and  another  hand  than 
thine  strike  the  death  blow?  Another  hand 
than  thine?  No — thine,  thine  alone  must  do 
it — "  The  old  woman's  face  grew  savage  with  the 
expression  of  her  malice — "  thine,  for  thou 
hast  a  bitter  insult  to  avenge.  Rouse  thee, 
then,  Perrinet  Leclerc — rouse  thee — arm  thy 
hand.  Armagnac  yet  lives;  and  thy  vow  of 
vengeance  is   still  unfulfilled.     Shall   the  glory 
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of  thy  name  be  tarnished  with  the  brand  of 
infamy  ?  shall  it  be  said  when  thy  deed  is  men- 
tioned with  pride  in  future  times,  that  the 
saviour  of  his  country  was  scourged  like  a  serf, 
and  failed  to  avenge  the  blow  ?  Rouse  thee,  I 
say,  rouse  thee!" 

"  Woman !  thou  comest  ever  across  my  path 
to  evoke  the  devil  in  my  heart,"  cried  the  young 
man,  violently.  Mother  Jehanne  laughed  again. 
"  But  thou  sayst  right — my  hand  alone  must  do 
the  deed ;  and  while  Armagnac  yet  lives  within 
these  walls,  I  must  rest  nor  day  nor  night 
until  I  dra^  forth  the  miscreant  from  his  hidin^r- 
place,  and  wash  out  the  bloody  stain  of  infamy 
by  his  blood.  True  !  true !  there  is  no  rest  for- 
me— no  longer  rest — nor  day  nor  night.  What 
have  I  to  do  with  rest,  or  other  thoughts  than 
the  thoughts  of  revenge?" 

"  So  shouldst  thou  be,  young  man ;  so  would 
I  see  thy  bold  spirit,"  said  Mother  Jehanne, 
insinuatingly.  "  Hast  thou  searched  all  the 
houses  of  his  partisans — every  retreat  where  he 
was  likely  to  be  concealed  ?  " 

"  All — all,"  replied  Perrinet,  gloomily. 
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"And  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Magloire?  at  the 
feet  of  the  sainted  Abbess  ? " 

11 1  cannot  go  there,"  said  the  young  man, 
shuddering ;  "  I  cannot  show  myself  before  the 
face  of  her  who  was  my  protectress  and  my 
friend." 

"  Hast  thou  such  weakness  in  a  deed  so 
great  ?  " 

"  He  cannot  be  concealed  there.  "Were  he  in 
the  sanctuary  it  would  have  long  since  been 
known,"  responded  Perrinet  evasively. 

"  There  are  other  sanctuaries  in  that  house 
than  that  thou  speakest  of.  Go — seek  him  there  ! 
Choose  between  thy  just  vengeance  and  thy 
weak  respect.  Thou  hast  sworn  that  by  thine 
own  hand,  and  no  other,  he  shall  fall.  Fulfil 
thy  vow,  be  it  even  at  the  feet  of  her — at  the 
feet  of  the  Abbess  of  St.  Magloire." 

"  Yes,  I  have  sworn  it !  "  replied  Perrinet, 
"  and  so  fate  will,  I  will  keep  my  vow." 

"  No  matter  where  he  be  ?" 

"  No  matter  where." 

Mother  Jehanne  again  indulged  in  a  bitter 
laugh  of  malice.  Her  laugh  appeared  to  be 
c3 
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reechoed  by  a  hundred  voices.  At  either  end 
of  the  main  street  a  clamour  arose  and  rang 
along  the  air.  It  was  mixed  of  screaming, 
laughing,  and  singing,  intermingled  with  the 
shout,  "  Death  to  the  Armagnac !  death  !  " 

Perrinet  shuddered,  as  though  a  hundred 
demons  had  responded  to  his  words  by  this 
dread  cr}T. 

From  both  sides  came  a  band  of  those  mas- 
sacrers,  whose  thirst  for  blood  seemed  to  have 
been  increased,  instead  of  sated,  by  their  hideous 
intoxication.  From  above  marched  Master  Cap- 
peluche,  the  headsman  of  Paris,  a  wreath  of 
withered  flowers  on  his  compressed  brow,  bear- 
ing his  long  sword,  still  clotted  with  gore,  aloft. 
On  either  side  of  him  strode  an  old  woman, 
one  long  and  scraggy,  the  other  shorter  and 
sturdier  :  the  old  hags  of  the  Hotel  des  Tour- 
nelles,  weak  as  were  their  skinny  arms,  bore 
each  an  axe ;  they  looked  like  two  of  the 
furies  who  had  already  massacred  their  third 
sister  in  their  rage  ;  a  ragged  rout  following 
chorussing  on  their  steps.  From  below  came 
the  butcher  band,  the  truculent  Caboche,  and 
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the    heavy-witted    Legoix,    their    arms   bared 
and    smeared   with    blood ;    a    numerous    and 
screaming    gang   followed    them,    although   of 
less   dimensions   than  that  which  attended  the 
still  more  popular  headsman.     In  their  midst, 
the  butchers  dragged  along  the  inspired  hermit 
with  his  good  book  Smagorad,  whose  inspiration 
failed  him  not,  nor  his  heavenly  purpose,  even 
in   the  midst   of  the   murdering   crew.     Each 
gang,  with  the  wretched  superstition  of  the  age, 
had  associated  to  its  deeds  those  it  considered  as 
imbued  with  supernatural  powers :    the  two  old 
cats,  who  vaunted  that  it  was  their  spells  which 
had  restored  the  king  to  reason,  were  opposed 
to    the  diviner  by   the  stars.     In  both  parties 
were  borne  on  high,  on  pike  and  halberd  ends, 
or   slung    over  the  backs   of   the  reeling  men, 
strange    articles    of    pillage — jewelled    robes* 
women's  embroidered  head-dresses,  gold-fringed 
curtains,  pieces  of  broken  furniture,  vases,  pots, 
and  pans,  and,  torn  and  tattered,  the  blood-stained 
uniforms  of  the  archers  of  the  guard. 

"  AY  ho  goes  there  V    was  cried  on  both  sides, 
with  a  species  of  military  ceremony. 
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"  Long  live  Burgundy  !  Death  to  the  Arraag- 
nac!"  was  responded. 

The  two  crowds  met. 

"  How  goes  the  good  work  ?"  cried  Cappeluche. 

"Bravely!  bravely!  But  while  there  remains 
an  Armagnac  in  Paris,  there  is  still  work  to 
do,"  replied  Caboche.  "  On  !  my  skinners  and 
flayers !  skin  and  flay !  Death  to  the  Armag- 
nac !     We'll  smell  them  all  out,  I  warrant  you." 

"  Ye  have  good  plunder  there,"  said  the 
headsman,  with  a  look  of  envy. 

"  Little  enough,"  growled  the  butcher.  <:  The 
nobles  have  laid  hands  on  all  the  Armagnac  had 
left  of  gold  or  silver :  and  when  silver  and  gold 
there  was  no  more,  they  laid  hands  on  place  and 
power.  It  is  only  the  dregs  they  have  left  the 
good  citizens  and  the  poor  people,  as  they  always 
do,  curses  on  them  !  We  have  little  enough, 
I  tell  you:  and  you  seem  to  have  a  jolly  share 
yourself,  Master  Cappeluche." 

"  That's  to  be  seen,"  growled  the  headsman. 
"  By  the  backbone  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  my 
gang  has  done  more  good  work  than  thine:  and 
it  deserves  the  richer  plunder :   and  if  it  comes 
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to  that — "  and  the  fellow  flourished  his  huge 
sword. 

"  By  the  entrails  of  St.  Jacques,"  shouted  the 
butcher,  lifting  up  his  axe  ;  "  we'll  see  if  Master 
Cappeluche  is  to  be  our  swallow-all." 

A  collision  appeared  imminent  between  the 
glorious  defenders  of  their  country's  weal. 
The  old  women  screamed  in  defence  of  their 
favourite;  the  hermit  shouted  defiance  in  the 
name  of  the  book  Smagorad.  A  yell  arose  on 
both  sides ;  when  the  passions  of  the  rival 
murderers  were  diverted  by  the  cry  of  some  one 
in  the  outskirts — "  Perrinet  Leclerc  !" 

"  Perrinet  Leclerc  !  Perrinet  the  hero  !  Per- 
rinet the  Burgundian  !  He  shall  decide  between 
us!  Long  live  Perrinet  Leclerc  !"  were  among 
the  hundred  shouts  that  arose. 

In  spite  of  resistance  and  remonstrance,  the 
young  armourer  was  caught  up  by  the  blood- 
stained arms.  His  eyes  were  cast  down  in 
gloomy  shame.  For  such  applause  he  had  staked 
his  honour  and  his  name !  In  the  midst  of 
deafening  shouts  that  caused  a  few  timid  heads 
to  look  forth  from  behind  barricaded  windows, 
the   mingled  gangs  raised  him  aloft.      Mother 
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Jehanne  looked  on  with  her  usual  air  of  bitter 
malice.  But  at  the  moment  that  the  combined 
gangs  were  about  to  bear  him  along  in  triumph 
as  their  hero  and  their  judge,  the  sound  of  bells 
from  a  distant  part  of  the  town  came  ringing 
along  the  air.  The  ruffians  paused:  then  the 
peal  was  caught  up  as  if  in  another  church.  It 
was  no  longer  the  clattering  peal  of  terror  and 
alarm  ;   it  was  the  merry  peal  of  triumph. 

"  They  come — they  come" — was  cried;  " they 
come  at  last.  Burgundy  and  Isabel.  Forward  ! 
forward  to  meet  and  greet  them!1' 

Perrinet's  feet  were  allowed  to  fall  upon  the 
ground.  The  vacillating  crowd  left  him  to  rush 
in  tumultuous  disorder  down  the  street  in  the 
direction  of  the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  and  the  gate 
by  which  the  duke  and  queen  were  expected 
to  enter  the  city.  The  young  armourer  hid  his 
face  in  his  hands. 

"  And  it  is  to  be  the  hero  of  such  men  as  these 
that  I  have  done  the  deed  ?"    he  stammered. 

Mother  Jehanne  tapped  him  on  his  shoulder. 
"  What  matter,"  she  hissed  into  his  ear,  "  if 
thou  hast  but  thy  revenge  r" 


CHAPTER  II. 

BITvGUXDY. 

Thus  said  the  Duke— thus  did  the  Duke  infer. 

Shakspeare. 

My  Llood  hath  been  too  cold  and  temperate, 

Unapt  to  stir  at  these  indignities, 

And  you  have  found  me  ;  for,  accordingly, 

You  tread  upon  my  patience. 

Ibid. 

A  motley  crowd  filled  the  Rue  St.  Antoine. 
There,  also,  shattered  houses,  blackened  ruins, 
and  bloody  corpses,  showed  the  terrible  riot  of  de- 
vastation by  fire  and  sword  ;  but  the  houses  of 
those  who  had  not  been  attacked  as  suspected 
Armagnacs,  were  now  glittering  in  strange  and 
hideous  contrast  with  the  gayest  colours.  From 
windows  and  balconies  hung  rich  tapestries,  to 
bestow  a  holiday  air  upon  the  scene  of  ruin  ; 
streamers  and  banners  of  cloths  and  silks  of  blue, 
the  colour  of  Queen  Isabel,  fluttered  in  every 
direction  ;  garlands  and  festoons  of  flowers  were 
suspended  from  doorways,  windows,  and  turret 
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ornaments ;  but  all  the  rich  colours  of  triumph 
and  joy,  far  from  concealing  the  ruin  and 
destruction,  only  served  to  reveal  the  more 
strikingly  the  dark  tints  of  desolation  close  by. 
The  corpses  were  being  hastily  dragged  aside, 
to  be  thrust  out  of  sight  in  bye  lanes  and 
corners :  but  no  such  hasty  care  could  remove 
from  the  soil  of  the  street  the  heaps  of  ashes  or 
the  pools  of  blood.  The  crowd  with  its  deaf- 
ening cries  of  "  Noel !  Noel !  Burgundy  and 
the  Queen  !"  poured  along  towards  the  gate  of 
St.  Antoine ;  and  at  the  windows  were  bright 
forms  of  women  in  all  the  glitter  of  the  varie- 
gated costumes  and  monstrous  embroidered 
head-dresses  of  the  day;  but  yet  the  aspect 
was  rather  one  of  fever  and  excitement  below, 
of  pale  relief  from  the  agonies  of  alarm  above, 
than  of  real  joy  and  triumph.  Deputations  of 
the  graver  citizens  and  magistrates,  in  sweeping 
robes,  all  distinguished  by  the  blue  scarfs  around 
their  caps,  headed  by  the  Count  Villiers  de  lisle- 
Adam,  and  other  Burgundian  officers  on  horse- 
back, with  difficulty  pressed  forward  amidst  the 
thronging  mass  in  the  direction  of  the  gate.  On 
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came,  also,  other  citizens  hastily  arranged 
behind  the  banners  of  their  different  guilds  and 
corporations,  that  flaunted  in  hurried  and  agi- 
tated movements  above  them,  like  the  variegated 
bristles  of  some  monstrous  serpent ;  and  many 
a  pale,  careworn  face  there  was  amongst  them  ; 
although  the  hope  of  relief  from  the  horrors  of 
the  last  few  days  by  the  arrival  of  a  powerful 
ruler  had  again  lightened  many  a  heart.  On 
came  the  ecclesiastical  train  of  monks  and 
doctors,  with  an  attendant  herd  of  students; 
Master  Jean  Petit  limping  stoutly  forward,  his 
cowl  thrown  back  so  as  to  disclose  his  sharp, 
restless  features,  and  his  diminutive  person 
drawn  up  with  an  air  of  triumph.  On  came, 
more  than  all,  the  people,  still  more  wan  and 
haggard  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  and  the  re- 
action after  horrible  excess  —  but  forgetting 
exhaustion  and  want,  in  their  shouts  of  "  Noel  !*' 
and  their  desire  of  a  show.  It  was  known  that 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  queen  were 
already  before  the  gate  of  St.  Antoine,  that  the 
long  desired,  dearly  purchased  deliverer  of  Paris, 
as  he  was  called,  was  come  at  last ;   and  all  Paris, 
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th'at  dared   show  itself  abroad,  streamed  en  to 
his  reception. 

There  was  one  great  mass  of  building,  how- 
ever, that  stood  dark,  silent,  and  joyless  amidst 
the  general  ferment  of  festivity.  Dominating 
the  gate  of  St.  Antoine,  and  frowning  upon  it 
close  by,  was  the  old  fortress  of  the  Bastile. 
Its  bridge  was  raised,  its  portcullis  fallen : 
it  stood  in  impregnable  sternness,  seemingly 
dead  to  all  that  was  passing  around,  a  gigantic 
warning  mummy  in  the  midst  of  a  tumultuous 
fete.  But  it  was  known,  that  within  its  strong 
walls  were  a  party  of  men  opposed  to  the  Bur- 
gundian  cause,  and  that  it  served  as  shelter  to 
the  heir  of  the  shattered  royalty  of  Charles  VI., 
the  dauphin  of  France  ;  and  its  frowning  air  of 
sulky  defiance  caused  many  a  head  to  look 
anxiously  towards  it,  as  if  a  murderous  attack 
might  every  moment  be  expected  to  be  directed 
from  it  upon  the  masses  that  now  streamed  on, 
almost  beneath  its  walls,  to  welcome  the  ene- 
mies of  those  contained  within.  The  huge 
fortress,  however,  remained  as  if  indifferent  to 
what  was  passing  beneath  it :  it  frowned  angrily, 
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but  neither  showed  its  teeth  nor  attempted  to 
bite :  those  concealed  behind  those  walls  knew 
probably  that  such  aggression  would  only  be 
a  vain  act  of  vengeance. 

The  small  space  before  the  old  city  gateway 
of  St.  Antoine  was  thus  thronged  with  a  com- 
pact mass  of  men.  It  was  with  difficulty  that 
Villiers  de  1'  Isle-Adam  and  his  attendant  train 
forced  their  way,  with  that  rudeness  of  violence 
commonly  used  towards  mobs  in  the  middle  ages, 
up  to  the  gate.  When  at  last  he  stood  before  it, 
the  trumpets  of  the  trumpeters  preceding  him 
were  sounded:  they  were  responded  to  from  with- 
out :  another  flourish  was  given  from  within  :  and 
the  huge  heavy  valves  were  thrown  asunder. 
Beyond  the  gate,  in  the  glowing  sunlight,  sat  a 
splendid  group  on  horseback.  In  the  midst  was  the 
far-famed  Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  full  armour — 
his  hair  concealed  beneath  his  casque,  but  his 
light  eager  blue  eyes,  that  gleamed  forth  cun- 
ningly, although  his  features  were  cold  and  impas- 
sible, andhis  fair  beard,  showing  the  nature  of  his 
complexion  :  by  his  side,  in  rich  blue  dress  with 
flowing  veil  surmounted  by  a  crown,  sat  the  queen, 
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still  rich  in  charms,  although  no  longer  young, 
The  beauty  of  Isabel  was  of  that  strange  nature, 
full  of  contrasts,  that  marked  her  ardent  tem- 
perament and  the  recklessness  and  violence  of  her 
disposition.  Her  hair  was  very  fair,  but  almost 
rigid  with  its  thick  crispy  waves :  her  com- 
plexion was  of  exceeding  whiteness,  although, 
perhaps,  now  somewhat  aided  by  art ;  but  it 
was  set  off  by  a  pair  of  large  black  eyes,  and 
strongly  marked  by  straight  jet-black  eyebrows, 
that,  spite  of  her  acknowledged  and  far-famed 
beauty,  formed  a  contrast  almost  painful  with 
the  pure  colour  of  her  skin,  and  the  fairness  of 
her  hair.  In  those  eyes  there  was  an  air  of 
tender  and  voluptuous  softness  ;  and  yet,  spite 
of  this  expression,  the  whole  character  of  her 
physiognomy  was  one  of  boldness  and  pride. 
Her  person,  once  very  slim,  was  now  more 
full  and  rounded  in  its  forms.  Although  she 
could  not  be  far  from  forty  years  of  age,  3-et, 
from  her  appearance  of  youth,  as  many  years 
might  be  taken  from  their  real  number,  as  had 
been  added,  by  sickness,  care,  sorrow,  and  suf- 
fering,  to  the  aspect  of  her  prematurely  aged 
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husband,  the  unfortunate  Charles.  She  sat 
proudly  upon  her  richly-caparisoned  horse,  the 
searching  glare  of  the  bright  sun  taking  nothing 
from  her  own  blaze  of  conscious  beauty.  A 
little  behind  these  two  important  personages 
was  a  thick  mass  of  the  noblest  Burgundian 
officers  :  far  behind,  into  the  distance  on  the 
plain,  might  be  seen  the  waving  banners  of  the 
Burgundian  army. 

The  gates  were  opened.  A  pause  ensued : 
then  a  sign  of  his  head  was  given  by  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  :  and  the  horses  of  himself  and  the 
queen  were  spurred  beneath  the  gateway :  the 
more  immediate  attendants  followed :  they  reined 
up  :  and  now  they  stood  within  the  walls  of  the 
city — that  city  delivered  up  to  them  by  treachery, 
the  entry  to  which  their  power,  their  efforts, 
and  their  wiles  had  sought  in  vain  to  obtain. 
Proud  and  impassible  was  still  the  face  of  Bur- 
gundy ;  but  the  passionate  Isabel  looked  around 
her  with  an  air  of  triumph.  She  was  again 
within  that  city,  from  which  she  had  been  driven 
forth,  a  prisoner,  for  her  follies  and  her  reckless 
deeds:  she  was   again  within  that  city,  a  con- 
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quering  mistress.  Her  cheek  glowed  with  a 
flush  of  colour  :  and,  although  the  pride  of  her 
heart  may  have  been  gratified  with  the  shouts 
of "  Noel  to  the  Queen!"  that  rent  the  air, 
yet  her  lip  curled  and  her  expression  was 
rather  that  of  gratified  malice  and  contempt, 
than  of  jov.  Thus  she  looked  around,  until  her 
eye  fell  upon  the  dark  walls  of  the  Bastile : 
then,  all  at  once,  the  colour  faded  from  her 
cheek  ;  and  she  grew  very  pale.  She  knew  that 
within  those  walls  was  her  own  last-born  son — 
he,  who  should  have  been  the  child  of  her  bosom  ; 
on  that  son  she  had  long  bestowed  an  unnatural 
hatred,  because  he  had  thwarted  her  designs; 
and  now  her  policy,  and  her  alliance  with  the 
rebel  vassal  of  her  husband,  had  placed  that  son 
in  a  position,  in  which  she  looked  upon  him  as 
her  bitterest,  most  detested  enemy ;  to  that  son 
she  had  vowed  a  hatred  more  rancorous  than 
before.  The  paleness  of  the  queen  was  not,  how- 
ever, the  paleness  of  fear;  for  her  black  brows 
were  compressed  over  her  dark  eyes  with  an  ex- 
pression that  denoted  only  determined  resolution. 
"While  such  feelings  as   these    were   rolling 
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rapidly  through  the  bosom  of  Isabel,  the  Count 
de  1'IsIe-Adam  had  approached  the  Duke.  Dis- 
mounting from  his  horse,  he  bent  his  knee ;  the 
deputation  of  citizens  followed  his  example  :  and 
thus,  with  bared  head,  he  presented  the  keys  of 
gold,  symbolizing  the  surrender  of  the  city, 
upon  a  plate  of  silver,  to  the  triumphant  Bur- 
gundy. The  Duke  received  them  with  an  air 
of  pride,  and  attached  them  to  the  pummel  of 
his  saddle,  more  like  the  conqueror  of  a  fallen 
city,  than  one  invited  to  become  its  ruler  and  its 
pacificator.  Few  observant  spirits  there  were 
probably  in  those  moments  of  excitement,  how- 
ever, who  remarked  the  haughty  action.  Again 
the  trumpets  sounded  :  a  passage  was  forced 
among  the  crowd  by  the  advancing  Burgundian 
men-at-arms  ;  and  proudly  forwards  rode  Bur- 
gundy and  Isabel  the  queen. 

On  they  rode  slowly  along  the  Rue  St.  An- 
toine  ;  on  all  sides  arose  acclamations  of  triumph 
and  joy  from  the  densely  packed  crowd.  From 
the  windows  was  showered  down  a  deluge  of 
flowers  upon  the  passage  of  the  Queen,  perfum- 
ing the  air,  and  floating  down   upon  the  street 
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like  a  fall  of  coloured  snow.     But  the  perfume 
could  not  overpower  the  rank   smell  of  blood, 
nor  the  flowers,  thick  as   they  fell,  carpet  over 
and  conceal  the  gory  path  below.     Spite  of  the 
frequent  marks  of  ruin  and   devastation,   how- 
ever,   the     scene  was    one    of    brightness  and 
splendour  ;  and  Isabel  rode  proudly  on.     Pre- 
sently a  violent  movement  took  place  among  the 
mass ;    several    bold    men    pressed   forward,  in 
spite  of  the  resistance  of  the  guards,  on  one  side 
towards  Burgundy,   on   the  other  towards   the 
Queen.     Frightful  was  their  blood-smeared  as- 
pect, and  terror-exciting  were  the   gestures  of 
frantic  extravagance  with  which  they  sprang  by 
the    horses  of  the  noble   pair,    crying,  "  Noel ! 
Noel  to  the  Queen  and  Burgundy  !"  They  were 
like  a  crew  of  madmen   broke  loose   in    their 
wildest  frenzy.    Somewhat  of  a  tumult  occurred 
as  they  burst  forward  in  their  intoxicated  joy  ; 
and  Isabel  looked  alarmed.     But  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  whose  present  policy  it  was  to  court 
popularity  in  every  shape,  gave  orders  that  these 
riotous  demonstrators  of  their  attachment  should 
be  allowed  to  approach  his  person  and  that  of 
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the  queen  as  closely  as  they  would.  The  most 
deafening  shouts  ensued. 

On  the  one  side,  a  stout  ferocious-looking  fel- 
low, with  bared  arms,  seized  upon  the  bridle  of 
the  queen's  horse ;  the  animal  reared  and 
splashed  the  mud  around  it.  A  spot  flew  up 
even  to  the  queen's  face.  She  wiped  it  away 
with  disgust  ;  and  then  she  saw  with  horror  that 
the  stain  was  red. 

"Never  mind,  Lady  Queen,"  shouted  Caboche, 
exultingly, "  it  is  but  the  blood  of  your  enemies." 

Spite  of  her  bold,  reckless  nature,  Isabel 
turned  evidently  sick  at  heart  ;  and  she  bent  her 
dark  eyes  with  horror  on  the  mob.  But  she 
said  not  a  word. 

On  the  other  side,  a  broad-shouldered,  sinister 
featured  man,  was  leading  on  the  horse  of  Bur- 
gundy. 

"  Thanks  !  thanks,  my  worthy  friend,"  said 
the  duke ;  "  so  do  I  love  to  see  the  people 
around  me." 

"Long  live  Burgundy!"  cried  the  fellow. 
"  Hark,  my  gossips,  there  is  no  pride  in  the 
friend  of  the  people." 

VOL.  III.  D 
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The  Duke  was  anxious  to  put  a  finishing 
stroke  to  his  popularity ;  he  held  forth  his  hand. 
The  man  grasped  it  with  pride. 

"'What  is  your  name,  friend?"  asked  the 
Duke,  condescendingly. 

"  Cappeluche,  your  old  and  good  ally,  Mon- 
seigneur,"  replied  the  man,  with  an  air  of  fami- 
liarity. 

"  Your  condition  ?  " 

"  Headsman  to  the  good  city  of  Paris." 

Burgundy  let  fall  the  hand  he  held,  as  if  it 
had  been  a  serpent  that  had  bitten  him.  It  was 
now  his  turn  to  grow  pale  as  death.  In  the  face 
of  all  Paris,  he,  the  great  and  powerful  prince, 
the  ruler  of  the  land,  as  he  already  deemed  him- 
self, had  grasped  the  hand  of  one  who,  in  that 
age,  wras  considered  the  foulest  object  of  crea- 
tion, to  look  even  upon  which  was  shame.  He 
bit  his  lip  violently,  and  scowled  in  turn  on 
those  around. 

At  this  moment  Isabel  and  the  duke  ex- 
changed looks — looks  which  told,  that  the  feel- 
ings of  these  accomplices  in  their  hour  of  tri- 
umph were  not  those  of  exultation  only.     Each 
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had  received  a  stain  ;  the  seals  of  blood  were 
stamped  upon  forehead  and  hand,  like  brands  of 
eternal  remorse. 

They  still  moved  on,  however,  with  their 
hideous  escort ;  and  thus  they  arrived  at  the 
Hotel  St.  Paul,  which,  as  more  easily  forti- 
fied in  such  troublous  times  than  the  Hotel 
des  Tournelles,  had  been  arranged  as  the  resi- 
dence of  the  court.  Resuming  a  great  equani- 
mity of  appearance,  the  queen  and  the  duke 
here  turned  to  address  a  few  words  and  give  a 
few  last  waves  of  their  hands  to  the  citizens,  the 
people  and  the  mob.  Amidst  long  shouts  of 
"Long  live  the  Queen  and  Burgundy!"  they 
disappeared  beneath  the  heavy  gateway  of  the 
palace.  Officers  and  attendants  followed  them. 
The  highly  placed,  the  noble,  the  great,  the 
gilded  throng  of  followers  upon  royalty,  were 
admitted  also  within  the  royal  building ;  the 
people  remained  without.  Guards  placed  the 
barrier  of  their  halberds  before  the  gateway — 
that  barrier  that  separated  princes  from  subjects, 
royalty  from  the  populace.  And  the  people  for 
a  short  time  forgot  their  misery  and  their  want, 
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and  even  their  thirst  for  blood,  in  the  thought  of 
the  triumph  and  the  show.  But  at  last  the 
shouts  of  "  Long  live  Burgundy  !"  were  again 
followed  by  those  of  t(  Death  to  Armagnac  !" 
and  then  by  that  more  dangerous  cry  of  "  No 
taxes  !  bread !  bread  I'1 

As  the  shouts  rose  thicker  and  thicker  upon 
the  air,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  again  showed 
himself  on  the  terrace  that  surmounted  the 
gateway.  When  silence  was  partially  re-esta- 
blished, he  told  the  people  that  means  should  be 
taken  for  the  relief  of  their  misery,  which  had 
been  caused  entirely  by  the  misrule  of  the  Con- 
stable and  his  adherents.  "  Vengeance  on  the 
Armagnacs ! "  was  the  natural  response  to  this 
declaration  ;  and  to  get  rid  of  the  importunity 
of  the  hungry  mob,  the  duke  replied,  as  others 
had  replied  before  him,  "  Go !  work  on  them 
your  will !"  Again,  then,  the  mob  rushed  away 
to  indulge  in  their  thirst  for  blood. 

Meanwhile,  the  apartment  usually  employed 
for  purposes  of  regal  ceremony,  in  the  Hotel 
St.  Paul,  had  been  prepared  for  the  solemn  re- 
ception   of   the    Duke    of    Burgundy   and    the 
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queen.  It  had  been  considered  necessary  that 
the  king  should  be  conveyed  from  the  Chatelet, 
where,  during  the  three  frightful  days  of  the 
massacres,  he  had  been  kept  in  reality  a  prisoner, 
although  treated  with  a  vain  and  almost  mock- 
ing ceremony  of  regal  state,  to  the  Hotel  St. 
Paul  also,  in  order  that  his  actual  residence  be- 
neath the  same  roof  as  the  bold  associates,  who 
were  about  to  assume  the  regal  power  in  their 
own  hands,  might  give  a  species  of  fictitious 
sanction  to  their  deeds.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
as  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Burgundian  faction  to 
treat  him  as  still  deprived  of  his  reason;  and, 
as  neither  Burgundy  nor  Isabel  were  yet  aware 
of  the  great  salutary  change  that  the  pure  pre- 
sence and  the  tender  care  of  Odette  had  worked 
upon  the  intellect  of  the  monarch,  no  thought 
was  entertained  of  requiring  his  presence  at 
that  ceremony,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
was  about  to  declare  himself,  with  the  pre- 
sumption of  a  conqueror,  Lieutenant-general  of 
the  realm  and  Governor  of  Paris,  and  the  queen 
Regent  of  France. 

Upon   a  platform  raised  upon  several  steps, 
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and  covered  with  such  gold-embroidered  carpets 
as  were  to  be  found  in  the  long-deserted  palace, 
two   sculptured  chairs  had  been  placed,  one  of 
which  occupied  the  centre  of  the  dais,  the  other 
being  placed  a  little  to  the  right.     Behind  this 
throne  and  around  it,  and  on  either  side  of  the 
room,   were  ranged   the   principal   Burgundian 
nobles  who  had  accompanied  the  duke — those 
nobles   of  the    ancient   court    of  Charles,    who 
had  been  real  or  concealed  enemies  of  the  power 
of  Armagnac,  or  who  had  contrived  adroitly  to 
veer  round  in  those  dangerous  times  of  revo- 
lution— a  host  of  Burgundian  officers,  and  such 
of    the  different   notabilities   of   Paris    as    had 
formed    the    principal    personages    of  the    pro- 
cession to  meet  the  queen  and  duke  upon  their 
entry.      The  scene,  spite  of  the   natural   con- 
fusion of  its  component  parts  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, was  at  once  brilliant  and  imposing. 
The  curtains  hanging  over  the  great  entrance- 
door  at  the  further  end  of  the  apartment  were 
drawn  asunder ;  the  doors  were  thrown   open ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  entered,  still  in  the 
heavy  brilliancy    of    full    armour,   leading   the 
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queen  by  the  hand.  Every  head  was  bowed  as 
the  bold  pair  advanced  up  to  the  platform.  As 
he  stood  before  the  central  chair,  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  spite  of  his  resolute  air,  seemed  to 
pause  with  the  hesitation  of  a  moment.  A  feel- 
ing of  remorse  appeared  to  stay  him  in  the  act 
of  taking  virtual  possession  of  the  throne — be- 
longing in  truth  to  his  sovereign  lord,  against 
whom  he  had  acted  the  part  of  a  rebel — to  that 
good  old  king,  his  own  relation,  against  whom 
he  was  about  to  declare  himself  a  traitor.  But, 
whatever  his  feelings,  the  hesitation  was  brief: 
he  seated  himself  boldly  on  the  throne,  and 
looked  around  with  an  air  rather  of  defiance 
than  of  conciliation.  Feelings  of  doubt  and 
embarrassment  seemed  also  to  flit  for  a  second 
over  the  expressive  and  animated  face  of  the 
queen.  Her  pride  was,  perhaps,  for  a  moment 
offended  that  her  accomplice  and  ally  should 
usurp  at  once  the  first  place  in  the  councils  of 
the  realm.  But  this  was  no  time  for  an  assump- 
tion of  precedency.  Isabel  had  flung  her  for- 
tunes into  the  hands  of  the  mighty  vassal  of  her 
betrayed   husband — the   die   was   cast — it   was 
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impossible  to  recede — she  had  to  accept  what 
place  was  given  her.  With  a  clouded  brow  she 
seated  herself  to  the  right  of  the  duke.  There 
was  a  short  pause  of  silence,  during  which  Bur- 
gundy appeared  to  be  collecting  his  energies  to 
address  those  whom  he  already  almost  looked 
upon  as  his  own  subjects. 

That  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy to  use  this  juncture  of  his  fortunes  in  order 
to  prepare  the  way  for  seizing  eventually  upon 
the  crown  of  France,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The 
malady  of  the  unhappy  Charles  was  to  be  a  pre- 
text for  placing  the  regency  in  the  queen's 
hands ;  and,  under  the  shadow  of  her  name,  it 
was  the  duke's  intention  to  rule  the  country. 
It  was  the  policy,  at  the  same  time,  of  these 
confederates  to  announce  in  the  face  of  all 
France,  that  they  acted  not  only  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country,  but  in  the  interest  of 
the  king,  in  his  name,  and  with  his  sanction. 
The  state  of  the  monarch's  health  was  so  pre- 
carious, that  his  life  was  not  likely  to  be  of 
long  duration ;  and  from  the  species  of  regency — 
of  which  the   duke  was  about  to  seize  all  the 
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real  power,  upon  the  pretext  that  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  Isabel — to  the  real  usurpation  of  the 
crown  of  France,  there  was  but  one  step.  The 
ulterior  schemes  that  were  to  support  him  in 
these  designs  are  very  clear  from  the  policy  he 
afterwards  adopted,  which  was,  to  allow  the  war 
with  the  invading  English  to  linger  on,  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  Henry  V.,  and,  by  ceding 
to  the  king  of  England  Normandy  andGuyenne, 
and  thus  making  him  an  ally,  arrange  every 
thing  in  concert  with  him,  so  that  upon  the 
death  of  Charles,  with  all  the  power  concentrated 
previously  in  his  own  hands,  he  himself  would 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  add,  to  the  royal 
authority  he  already  wielded  in  truth,  the  title 
of  king,  which  was  not  yet  his  own.  For  the 
loss  of  the  provinces  to  be  ceded  to  England, 
the  annexation  of  his  own  territories  of  Bur- 
gundy, Flanders,  and  Artois  to  the  crown  of 
France,  was  to  prove  a  compensation  to  that 
country.  In  the  midst  of  these  calculations  and 
projects,  however,  still  remained  the  important 
obstacle  of  Charles  the  dauphin,  the  rightful 
heir  to  the  crown  of  France;  but  upon  this 
d  3 
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point  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  no  doubt,  that 
in  the  present  state  of  the  capital,  and  its  horror 
of  the  Armagnac  faction,  which  the  dauphin's 
flight  and  resistance  to  the  Burgundian  autho- 
rity sufficiently  proved  that  he  supported,  he 
should  be  able  to  have  the  young  prince  declared 
traitor  to  the  country  and  unworthy  to  succeed 
to  the  throne.  The  hand  of  his  own  father,  the 
king,  might  be  used,  it  was  supposed,  in  the 
state  of  lunacy  of  the  unhappy  monarch,  to  sign 
a  document  cutting  him  off  from  the  inheritance 
to  the  crown :  the  unnatural  hatred  of  the 
mother  to  her  child  was  to  be  employed  for  this 
purpose ;  and,  should  even  all  these  designs  fail, 
there  were  still  the  chances  of  the  war  that  was 
about  to  be  declared  against  the  remnants  of 
the  Armagnac  faction — or  even  still  darker]  and 
more  mysterious  means  for  getting  rid  of  the 
person  of  the  rightful  heir  to  the  crown. 

It  was  with  such  designs,  then,  that  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  who,  however  ambitious,  un- 
scrupulous, and  dogged  in  resolution,  often 
showed  himself  weak  and  vacillating  at  the  mo- 
ment of  action,  seated  himself,  after  a  moment's 
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hesitation,  upon  that  chair  which  represented 
the  throne  of  France  and  the  seat  of  its  ruler. 
He  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  command  atten- 
tion— he  was  about  to  speak — the  words,  '-'In  the 
name  of  Charles  VI.  King  of  France,"  had  alone 
issued  from  his  mouth — when  a  sudden  noise 
arrested  his  purpose,  and  caused  him  to  turn  his 
head  in  the  direction  from  whence  it  came.  The 
attention  of  the  whole  assembly  was  directed  to 
the  same  point.  A  side-door  to  the  right  of  the 
throne  had  been  opened  with  considerable  vio- 
lence. The  tapestry -hangings  that  covered  it  were 
raised :  and,  to  the  surprise  of  every  body,  the 
king  himself  advanced  into  the  apartment.  His 
head  was  held  erect  with  that  dignity  he  so  well 
knew  how  to  assume  at  the  right  time :  but  his 
grey  hair  was  thrust  back  in  some  disorder  from 
his  brow ;  his  pale  cheek  was  slightly  flushed  ; 
and  his  eyes  gleamed  unnaturally  with  an  ex- 
pression of  fiery  indignation.  He  was  evidently 
a  prey  to  feelings  of  extreme  excitement.  Be- 
hind him  came  Odette  with  downcast  eyes : 
Messire  d'Hersilly  the  physician  followed  with  a 
troubled  look,  that  seemed  to  say  how  he  had  in 
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vain  attempted  to  restrain  the  excited  monarch: 
a  few  of  those  attendants,  who  had  still  clung  to 
him  in  his  misfortunes  during  his  sojourn  in  the 
Chatelet,  entered  at  the  same  time. 

With  firm  step  Charles  advanced  towards  the 
throne,  upon  which  a  rebel  vassal  had  seated 
himself  as  if  in  defiance,  although  in  his  name. 
His  unexpected  apparition  seemed  to  strike  the 
whole  assembly  with  stupor,  at  the  same  time  as 
with  feelings  of  respect  and  fear.  Isabel  threw 
herself  back  in  her  chair,  gazing  upon  her  hus- 
band as  a  spectre  of  one  risen  from  the  dead 
before  her :  she  appeared  to  have  lost  all  power 
of  movement.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  seemed 
thunderstruck :  he  had  appealed  to  the  name  of 
Charles  VI.  of  France  ;  and,  like  a  spirit  evoked 
at  his  call,  the  king  had  appeared.  He  also  stared 
upon  the  advancing  monarch  without  a  word  : 
but,  as  step  by  step  the  king  approached,  a  sort 
of  force  of  conscience  within  him,  over  which  he 
had  no  control,  seemed  to  compel  him  to  rise 
from  the  throne  and  stand  erect;  then,  as  step 
by  step  Charles  mounted  the  carpeted  platform, 
step  by  step  also  the  same  uncontrollable  and 
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invisible  power  seemed  to  compel  the  stricken 
duke  to  descend  from  it.  When  Charles  had 
reached  the  summit,  Burgundy  stepped  back 
from  the  last  step  upon  the  floor  below.  No  one 
seemed  to  have  the  power  to  break  the  painful 
spell  of  silence. 

Without  a  word,  without  a  look  upon  the  pale 
queen  thrown  back  upon  her  chair,  Charles 
passed  by  and  seated  himself  proudly  on  his 
throne.  For  a  moment  Burgundy  seemed  to 
rally  from  his  confusion,  and  looked  around 
upon  his  adherents  as  if  to  claim  their  support. 
But  none  answered  this  mute  appeal:  all  were 
absorbed  and  stricken  by  the  unexpected 
scene. 

"  *  In  the  name  of  Charles  the  Sixth,  King  of 
France,'  are  ye  assembled  ?  Such  were  the  words 
that  greeted  my  ear  as  I  came  among  you," 
commenced  the  king,  with  dignity,  although  in  a 
manner  in  which  considerable  irritation  and  ex- 
citement were  visible.  u  Then  Charles  the  Sixth 
is  still  King  of  France:  and  Charles  the  Sixth 
of  France  is  now  among  you.  What  would  ye, 
then  ?     Why  is  this  council  of  state,  which  we 
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ourselves  have  not  summoned  ?  What  do  ye 
require  at  our  hands?  " 

A  pause  ensued.  Many  were  present  who 
were  not  aware  of  the  restoration  of  the  king's 
senses.  His  manner  was  so  strange  and  agitated, 
that  he  might  well  be  considered  to  be  still  de- 
prived of  reason  ;  but  the  habitual  feelings  of 
respect  for  the  monarch  on  his  throne  seemed  to 
keep  the  whole  assembly  still  spell-bound  by  a 
vague  sense  of  fear.  A  low  murmur  only  seemed 
to  run  through  the  assembly.  Burgundy  strug- 
gled with  himself  to  speak  :  the  queen  also  made 
an  effort  to  raise  her  hand,  and  denounce  her 
husband  as  a  madman,  on  whose  words  it  were 
vain  to  bestow  attention  :  but,  before  either  could 
recover  a  due  presence  of  mind,  the  king  again 
burst  forth. 

"  Oh !  I  understand  the  murmur  of  your 
voices,"  he  exclaimed.  "  You  have  been  told 
that  I  am  a  poor  madman.  No  !  I  am  not  mad," 
he  continued,  with  violence  :  but  then,  dropping 
his  voice,  as  if  with  deep  emotion,  he  added, 
"  No  !  it  has  pleased  high  Heaven  to  send  an 
angel  upon  earth  to  charm  away  from  my  brain 
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the  dark  spirit  that  enthralled  it,  as  the  harp  of 
David  charmed  away  the  demon  from  the  pre- 
sence of  Saul  the  king."  As  he  spoke,  he  pointed 
to  Odette,  who  now  stood  near  the  throne, 
among  the  small  heap  of  the  king's  attendants, 
her  eyes  still  cast  upon  the  ground.  "  No  !  I 
am  not  mad — the  Virgin  and  all  the  blessed 
saints  be  praised  !  Ye  have  been  deceived.  By 
whom  ? — but  why  should  I  ask  it  ?  "  He  turned 
slightly,  as  if  to  cast  a  withering  glance  at  Isabel, 
but  checked  himself  in  his  purpose,  as  though 
the  sight  of  his  once  beloved  and  faithless  wife 
would  be  too  much  for  him.  "  No  !  I  am  not 
mad!"  he  pursued,  with  animation.  "I  was 
mad  when  I  believed  in  woman's  truth  and 
honour — I  was  mad  when  I  believed  in  vassal's 
allegiance  and  faith — I  was  mad  when  I  believed 
in  the  real  love  for  their  country  of  those  placed 
on  high  to  afford  it  protection  and  to  assure  its 
welfare.  But  I  am  not  mad  now  !  No  !  The 
veil  that  deceit  would  have  thrown  over  my  mind 
has  been  taken  from  it  by  the  aid  of  Heaven.  Ye 
see,  then,  that  I  have  my  full  reason." 

Again   Charles    paused,  overpowered  by  the 
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excitement  of  his  feelings.  Isabel  cast  one 
glance  of  rage  and  hate  upon  him,  and  mur- 
mured to  herself,  "  Hast  thou  thy  reason  ?  it 
shall  not  be  for  long."  Burgundy  scowled  and 
again  gnawed  his  lip  :  but  he  did  not  venture  to 
speak  without  being  more  fully  assured  of  the 
sense  of  those  around  :  and  all  as  yet  seemed 
struck  by  the  words  as  well  as  the  appearance 
of  the  king. 

"  I  find  ye  assembled  in  our  palace  and  in 
council  without  our  royal  summons,"  continued 
the  excited  king.  "  How  is  this,  again  I  ask  ? 
— Have  ye  been  told  that  I  was  dead  ?  Mes- 
seigneurs,  ye  see  your  king  still  lives.  He  is  not 
dead,  he  has  only  been  a  prisoner — a  prisoner 
in  his  own  capital.  But  he  is  still  a  king  :  one 
mouth  among  you  has  already  proclaimed  it; 
and  as  king  he  takes  his  place  among  you.  Me- 
thinks  I  see  in  your  midst  several  nobles  from 
our  land  of  Burgundy.  Welcome  then,  Mes- 
seigneurs,  to  my  court.  And  see,"  continued 
Charles  with  a  species  of  irony,  as  if  then  first 
becoming  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  "  our  cousin    of  Burgundy  is    also 
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here.  I  would  I  could  say  thee  welcome,  cousin, 
also.  But  between  thee  and  me  stands  the  pale 
spectre  of  my  brother  Louis  of  Orleans  :  between 
thee  and  me  he  stands  for  ever  with  bloody  and 
warning  hand.  Away  !  away  the  thought  !  the 
vision !  *  and  the  king  passed  his  hand  over  his 
brow,  as  if  the  apparition  he  had  thus  suddenly  re- 
called pressed  too  powerfully  uponhis  weak  brain. 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy  started;  and,  as  if 
with  an  involuntary  movement,  placed  his  hand 
upon  his  sword.  But  he  immediately  recovered  his 
attitude  of  sullen  calm,  like  a  man  conscious  of 
his  power  and  desiring  to  bide  his  time. 

"  Cousin  of  Burgundy,"  pursued  Charles  after 
another  painful  pause,  "  I  had  not  thought 
to  see  thee  here.  But  since,  as  vassal  of  the 
sovereign  crown  of  France,  thou  art  come  to 
assist  at  the  council  of  thy  king,  I  will  not 
reproach  thee  now  with  thy  past  deeds.  Thou 
wilt  see  with  pleasure,  doubtless,  that  my  state 
of  health,  the  condition  of  which  must  have  been 
probably  greatly  exaggerated  to  thee,  permits 
me  still  to  preside — ay  !  myself- — over  the  affairs 
of  mine  own  kingdom,  distracted  and  perilous 
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as  they  may  be.  The  crown  is  still  upon  my 
head,  cousin  of  Burgundy ;  and  rather  than  see 
it  fall  upon  the  brow  of  any  other  than  the 
rightful  heir — and  that  other  one — but  no !  no 
matter  now! — why!  I  would  trample  it  to 
shivers  beneath  mine  own  feet.  Nay  !  look  not 
with  such  an  air  of  scornful  boldness.  It  becomes 
thee  not  in  our  presence.  And  I  tell  thee,  how- 
ever violent  my  hasty  words  may  seem,  I  am 
not  mad." 

Again  Charles  paused,  as  if  fearful  of  being 
hurried  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  weak  and 
wavering  reason. 

(<  Cousin  of  Burgundy,"  he  resumed  once 
more,  "  and  ye  Burgundian  nobles  and  good 
men,  and  ye  my  faithful  nobles  and  good 
citizens  of  Paris — although  ye  be  but  few  about 
me — since  ye  are  assembled  here,  and  doubtless 
for  the  good  of  the  state — since  it  has  pleased 
you  to  think  it  for  your  benefit  to  remove  from 
my  councils  Bernard,  Count  of  Arraagnac,  my 
good  Constable — whom  Heaven  preserve  from 
evil ! — proffer  your  advice  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  state:  and  we  will  hear  it — state 
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your  grievances,  if  ye  have  any  :  and  we  will 
strive  to  redress  them  —  but,  above  all,  unite 
with  me  in  counsel  how  we  may  but  drive  from 
our  distracted  realm  our  common  enemies  the 
invading  English.  Normandy  is  already  in  their 
power ;  Rouen,  my  good  city,  my  true  and 
faithful  Rouen,  alone  still  holds  out  against  them. 
Shall  Rouen,  one  of  the  brightest  gems  of  our 
crown,  be  lost  for  want  of  aid?  This  very  day, 
I  have  heard  that  it  suffers  all  the  horrors  of 
famine,  all  the  miseries  of  a  siege.  And  the 
poor  wretches,  doubtless,  accuse  their  king,  who 
aids  them  not,  when  those  who  should  support 
each  foot  of  ground  upon  our  crumbling  realm 
of  France,  turn  their  swords  against  each  other 
in  frantic  hate.  They  accuse  their  miserable 
king  of  treachery  and  neglect — my  unhappy 
subjects  of  Rouen ;  they  curse  him  in  the  bit- 
terness of  their  hearts,  maybe.  And  can  it  be 
a  wonder  that  my  health  should  fail  or  my  mind 
wander,  when  to  the  throne  of  Heaven  ascend 
maledictions  from  the  suffering,  enough  to  fright 
away  the  angel  of  mercy  from  my  head  for  ever  ?  " 
Again  the  king  seemed  overpowered  by  his 
feelings  :  but  he  quickly  recovered  once  more, 
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and  gave  directions  to  several  of  the  nobles  pre- 
sent for  the  strengthening  of  the  army,  and  the 
supplies  of  the  war  against  the  English. 

"  Suffering  as  I  am,"  he  exclaimed  at  last, 
"  I  will  march  in  person  against  our  common 
enemies.  To-morrow  I  will  take  down  myself 
the  sacred  oriflamme  from  the  old  walls  of  our 
good  church  of  St.  Denis,  and  appeal  to  all  the 
nobles  of  my  realm.Tn  the  common  cause  I  call 
upon  you  all  to  crush  the  seeds  of  faction  and 
hatred  in  your  hearts." 

The  poor  king  spoke  with  sincerity,  and  with 
the  deepest  interest  for  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try. But  he  spoke  in  vain.  No  hate  so  fully 
hardens  the  heart  as  the  hate  of  party  faction. 
He  addressed  himself,  also,  again  to  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  however  reluctantly,  and  with 
conciliatory  words.  The  Duke  remained  frown- 
ing, although  with  an  air  of  forced  submission. 

When,  after  this  display  of  energy  and  proof 
of  his  restored  reason,  the  king  descended  from 
his  throne,  he  was  received  by  a  loud  murmur 
of  loyal  acclamation.  Burgundy  and  Isabel 
then  for  the  first  time  interchanged  looks. 
The    most    resolute     and     confident    defiance 
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gleamed  from  the  dark  eyes  of  the  queen,  and 
promised  to  the  duke  that  his  day  of  power 
should  still  come. 

It  was  without  exchanging  a  look  or  a  word 
with  Isabel,  that  the  king  proceeded  to  leave 
the  apartment.  When  he  was  gone,  the  queen 
raised  herself  irom  her  seat,  pale  as  death,  but 
erect  and  firm.  She  descended  the  steps  of  the 
platform  slowly  and  steadily,  and  going  to  the 
side  of  Burgundy,  grasped  his  hand  with  violence. 

"  It  is  too  true!"  she  murmured  low  in  his 
ear.  "  He  has  his  reason  ;  but  it  shall  not  long 
be  thus  !  I  have  an  insult  to  avenge,  the  bitterest 
a  woman  can  sustain.  Openly  and  before  all 
France  he  has  insulted  me ;  but  bitterly,  bit- 
terly shall  it  be  repaid." 

"  Yes,  for  the  public  outrage  which  I  too 
have  endured,"  replied  Burgundy,  starting  as  if 
from  a  trance,  "  his  life  were  not  enough  to 
answer." 

"  His  life!"  said  Isabel  fiercely.  "  His  life  ! 
that  were  too  hazardous  !  his  reason  shall  suf- 
fice !  his  reason  !  and  then  he  is  our  childish 
slavering  puppet." 

The   anger  of  the  queen  had  caused  her  to 
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speak  more  loudly  than  she  had  intended : 
directly  behind  the  duke  stood  a  little  Carme- 
lite monk,  whose  ears  her  words  could  not  fail 
to  reach. 

"  His  reason,  madam,"  said  Master  Jean  Petit 
in  a  low  but  clear  voice, "  hangs  upon  the  presence 
of  her  who  has  worked  a  spell  upon  him — that 
girl  in  his  train — that  Lys  d'Ange,  they  call 
her.  Her  influence  is  dangerous  and  fatal. 
Were  she  and  her  spells  removed,  a  greater 
hold  might  be  had  upon  the  mind  of  our  good 
monarch." 

"  Who  art  thou?"  said  the  queen  starting. 

"  He  is  our  great  ally  and  friend,  the  Carme- 
lite, a  man  of  ingenious  devices  and  prompt 
execution,"  said  Burgundy. 

"  It  is  well,"  replied  Isabel.  "  This  sorceress, 
since  such  she  seems  to  be,  shall  meet  her  de- 
serts. Her  influence  is  dangerous,  sayest  thou? 
It  shall  be  removed.  Oh!  Charles!  Charles!" 
and  the  queen  clenched  the  fingers  of  her  small 
hand  until  the  nails  almost  entered  the  flesh. 

"  Come,  madam!  we  are  observed  of  all," 
said  the  duke :  and,  taking  the  queen's  hand, 
he  led  her  forth  from  the  apartment. 


CHAPTER  III. 

FATHER  AND  SON. 

I  account  this  world  a  tedious  theatre, 
For  I  do  play  my  part  in't  'gainst  my  will. 

Webster. 

As  a  decrepit  father  takes  delight 
To  see  his  active  child  do  deeds  of  youth ; 
So  I,  made  lame  by  Fortune's  dearest  spite, 
Take  all  my  comfort  of  thy  worth  and  truth. 

Shakspeare. 

Charles,  the  king,  sat  overwhelmed  by  that  re- 
action of  prostrate  strength  which  had  followed 
upon  his  excitement,  his  indignation,  and  khis 
display  of  energy.  Perhaps  it  was  the  control 
of  those  passions  of  scorn  and  aversion  he  had 
compelled  himself,  from  motives  of  policy,  to 
quell  within  him,  that  had  most  shaken  his  weak 
frame :  he  might  have  suffered  less  had  he  given 
vent  to  them.  He  sat  pale  and  motionless, 
although  his  breast  still  heaved,  and  his  eyes 
rolled  uneasily,  in  a  great  arm-chair  in  the 
apartment  that  had  been  prepared  for  him,  as 
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for  a  child  that  has  no  will  of  its  own,  in  the 
Hotel  St.  Paul.  His  attendants  had  been  dis- 
missed. Odette  alone  remained  to  tend  and 
soothe.  From  her  the  unhappy  monarch  could 
scarcely  prevail  upon  himself  to  part,  even  for 
a  short  space  of  time.  She  was  to  him  more 
than  the  sunbeam  from  above :  she  was  the  very 
light  of  life.  She  was  to  him  as  the  air  he 
breathed,  the  blood  that  rolled  in  his  veins,  the 
very  principle  of  existence.  "Without  her,  all  to 
the  poor  king  seemed  darkness  and  death. 

Odette  sat,  then,  again  at  the  king's  feet  upon 
a  large  cushion,  holding  within  her  own  small 
gentle  palms  the  large  meagre  and  bony 
hands  of  the  prematurely  aged  man — those 
hands,  which  were  always  of  the  clammy  cold- 
ness of  death  in  his  moments  of  malady  or  aber- 
ration of  intellect,  and  which  she  now  gently 
endeavoured  to  warm  into  life.  She  had  been 
much  alarmed  by  the  state  of  excitement  ex- 
hibited by  the  king:  and,  finding  that  her  arts 
of  soothing  failed  for  the  time,  she  had  remained 
silent,  only  anxiously  stealing,  from  time  to  time, 
a  glance  at  that  noble  but  haggard  face. 
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At  length,  the  feelings  of  passionate  excitement 
seemed  gradually  to  have  passed  away.  A  look 
of  tender  and  submissive  melancholy  replaced 
the  wild  look  of  the  monarch  ;  and  a  few  tears 
trickled  from  his  eyes,  down  his  pale,  withered 
cheeks.  He  seemed,  at  first,  unconscious  of  their 
course ;  but  then  he  withdrew  his  hands  hastily 
from  the  grasp  of  Odette,  to  wipe  them  away 
with  a  look  of  shame. 

"  My  lord  the  king  !  "  said  Odette,  timidly. 

"  Odette — Lys  d'Ange — my  angel  guardian ! ' 
replied  the  poor  king,  bending  over  her  and  kiss- 
ing her  on  her  pure  forehead,  "  thou  art  here ; 
and,  while  I  have  thee  by  my  side,  I  have  yet 
reason — hope — life.  No  !  I  am  not  any  longer 
mad  !    Tell  me,  Odette,  I  am  not  mad." 

"  No,  my  lord  the  king,"  said  Odette,  sooth- 
ingly, "  your  reason  has  been  fully  restored  ;  and 
all  the  saints  in  heaven  grant  it  to  thee,  long." 

"  Restored  !  yes  I  but  to  suffer,  perhaps,  still 
more  acutely  than  in  those  times  of  demon  tor- 
ture," resumed  Charles.  "  Couldst  thou  but 
know,  Odette,  all  that  passes  there  within — and 
there — "  he  struck,  with  some  violence,  his  breast, 
vol.  in.  E 
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and  then  his  forehead — "  that  utter  weariness  of 
heart  and  soul  that  withers  the  last  bough  of  life 
— the  drear  vision  of  memory,  ghastly  and  wan, 
showing  nought  but  early  hopes  and  the  bright 
forms  of  youth  scattered  around  in  ruins — the 
graves  of  friends,  and  those  best  loved,  conduct- 
ing like  steps  downwards  to  mine  own — a  pre- 
mature old  age,  like  a  cold  dull  wintry  sun,  that 
sets  over  the  dreary  battle-field,  where  the  con- 
flict of  passions  has  been  fierce  and  terrible — a 
dreary  vision,  sooth  !  And,  with  such  spectral 
forms  of  memory  pressing  on  the  brain,  I  would 
live  and  I  would  be  a  king  !  Irony  !  I  would 
raise  the  oriflamme  of  St.  Denis  in  my  trembling 
hand,  and  drive  the  invading  English  from  the 
land — I,  who  have  too  early  reached  those  years 
when  age  arrests  the  steps  and  bids  man  go  no 
further — when,  thorny  and  barren  as  may  be  the 
allotted  spot  to  which  his  destiny  has  led  him,  he 
has  nothing  more  to  do  than  lie  down  upon  it, 
to  rest  from  the  toils  of  life,  and  await  the  last 
long  sleep.     Irony  !  " 

"  Oh !  speak  not  thus,  my  lord,"  said  Odette, 
solemnly.    "  Chase  away  such  visions — it  is  your 
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duty  to  yourself  and  to  your  country.  No! 
courage! — hope!  —  and,  above  all,  trust  in 
Heaven  !  "  She  raised  her  hand  upwards  with 
an  air  of  inspiration.  "  These  still  are  yours, 
Charles,  King  of  France." 

"  Odette,  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  be  a  king," 
pursued  Charles,  mournfully,  although  with 
more  animation — "  a  king  whose  kingdom  is  torn 
by  powerful  enemies,  and  who  sees  party  factions 
— instead  of  uniting  against  the  common  foe — 
roaring  around  his  throne  like  the  lions  around 
the  prophet  Daniel,  and  seeking  to  rend  and  to 
devour,  and  not  to  support ;  who  knows  that  a 
powerful  hand  alone  can  quell,  and  yet  that,  in- 
stead of  possessing  a  kingly  will,  he  is  but  a  poor 
half-witted  old  man — at  the  very  best,  the  mere 
phantom  of  a  king,  feeling  at  once  the  evil  and 
his  own  impotency  to  avert  it ;  who  stands  trem- 
bling, like  an  unhappy  being  in  an  earthquake, 
seeing  the  great  edifice  of  his  domain  cracking 
and  crumbling  around  him,  without  the  force  to 
sustain  the  trembling  roof,  without  the  power  to 
fly.  Oh  !  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  be  a  king — and 
such  a  king  !  " 

e2 
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"  But  Charles  is  still  king  of  France  :  and 
there  is  a  Heaven  above  !  Courage  and  trust !  " 
said  Odette,  once  more,  with  pride.  "  Courage 
and  trust,  my  king,  while  you  have  yet  life  and 
reason." 

"  Life  ! — reason  !  "  resumed  the  king,  whose 
mind  was  still  in  a  state  of  too  great  ex- 
citement fully  to  feel  the  usual  influence  of 
Odette's  soothing  inspiration.  "  How  long  will 
even  these  last  gifts  be  mine  ?  They  would 
wrest  them  from  my  grasp ;  rebellious  and  am- 
bitious Burgundy  would  drive  the  old  king  to 
his  tomb,  and  seize  upon  his  crown,  with  the 
words  *  Long  live  the  king !  '  upon  his  lying 
tongue.  Thinkest  thou  not  I  see  through  their 
impious  designs  ?  They  trust  to  all  their  tumult 
and  disorder  again  to  drive  me  mad :  and,  in 
these  last  few  days  of  horror,  Odette,  the  dark- 
ness has  again  begun  to  gather  round  my  brain  : 
it  is  not  night,  it  is  the  twilight  only  ;  the  light 
still  lingers  upon  the  mountain  tops  :  but  dark- 
ness is  already  on  the  plain,  and  there  the  objects 
are  again  confused  and  vague.  Look  not  thus 
scared,  my  child — I  tell  it  but  to  thee — whisper 
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it  not,  for  I  will  whisper  it  to  none ;  but  it  is 
true.  Yet,  art  not  thou  still  here — thou,  my 
light  of  day,  my  heavenly  sun  ?  If  thou  art 
there,  the  sun  will  rise  again — the  light  will  once 
more  flood  the  brain — the  night  will  not  fall 
utterly — the  darkness  will  not  be  complete." 

"  My  king  !  "  exclaimed  Odette,  again  grasp- 
ing the  monarch's  hands. 

"  Hear  thee,  my  child,"  pursued  Charles,  with 
paternal  fondness  ;  M  thou  wilt  not  leave  me — 
thou  must  never  leave  me.  I  fear  me,  sometimes, 
that  they  will  wrest  from  my  weakened  and 
wavering  will,  what  from  my  better  reason  they 
never  shall  obtain.  Thou  must  be  there  to  sup- 
port and  guide  me.  Thy  spirit  of  repose  and 
calm  is  now,  more  than  ever — I  feel  it  well — 
necessary  to  this  shattered  old  machine  of  mine 
— shattered  by  malady  and  madness,  harassed  by 
wars,  and  quarrels,  and  riots,  and  discontent  on 
every  side.  Oh  !  had  I  been  but  a  poor  burgher 
of  mine  own  good  city  of  Paris — had  I  been 
surrounded  by  a  loving  family,  a  loving  wife — " 
The  king  heaved  a  convulsive  sigh.  The  least 
faint  allusion  to  the  queen,  the  once  beloved  wife 
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of  his  bosom,  the  knowledge  of  whose  presence 
and  of  whose  very  existence  he  seemed  resolved 
to  drive  away  from  his  thoughts,  shook  him  in 
his  inmost  soul.  He  hurried  on — "  Had  I  but 
tranquillity  of  mind,  I  might  live  long,  a  proud 
and  happy  man  ;  but  I  am  a  king,  Odette ;  and, 
I  tell  thee  again,  it  is  a  sad  and  fearful  thing  to 
be  a  king." 

"  It  is  the  will  of  Heaven,"  interposed  Odette, 
still  trying  ever  to  seize  upon  that  power  over  the 
king's  mind,  which  his  state  of  agitation,  since  the 
late  events,  seemed  gradually  to  have  diminished  ; 
"  and  the  will  that  has  placed  my  king  upon  the 
throne,  will  sustain  him  in  this  hour  of  trial." 

But  Charles  stared  gloomily  before  him. 

"There  was  a  happy  time/'  he  continued, 
pursuing  the  train  of  thought  into  which  he  had 
fallen ;  while  Odette,  anxious  to  conceal  the 
gathering  tears  that  her  alarm  at  the  confused 
and  rambling  discourse  of  the  king — which  she 
no  longer  found  herself  able  to  control — brought 
up  into  her  eyes,  bent  her  head  over  his  hands 
upon  his  knees  ;  "  there  was  a  happy  time  when 
I  had  three  promising  boys,  the  triple  joy  of  my 
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heart,  the  triple  hope  of  ray  crown.  I  have  seen 
two  of  them  pine  and  die  in  early  youth ;  and  I 
have  not  even  dared  to  seek  the  causes  of  their 
mysterious  death — not  dared,  Odette.  One  still 
remained — one,  with  his  bright  hair,  and  his  fair 
face,  and  his  joyous  smile — "  The  king  per- 
ceived not  that  the  hands  of  Odette  trembled 
upon  his,  and  that  her  head  was  bent  still  lower, 
as  if  more  fully  to  conceal  another  emotion  besides 
that  of  anxiety — "one  who,  though  he  may  have 
caused  me  passing  sorrow,  was  the  last  offshoot 
of  the  old  branch,  the  last  child  of  my  heart,  my 
last  hope,  and  my  last  joy.  He,  too,  is  gone — 
gone,  perhaps,  for  ever.  Their  frantic  dissen- 
sions— their  cruel  ambitions — their  civil  wars, 
have  torn  him  from  my  side.  He  may  yet  live 
to  serve  the  cause  of  his  poor  old  father — of  that 
crown  that  shall  once  be  his — yes  !  his,  spite  of 
the  wiles  of  murderous  Burgundy ;  but  I  shall 
see  him  no  more — hear  not  his  voice — s:aze  on 
him  not  with  hope  and  pride :  and  yet,  alone, 
deserted,  friendless,  childless,  I  would  struggle 
on  to  live,  and  be  a  king !  Irony  !  irony !  " 
Charles   bent   his  head   down   over   Odette; 
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the  tears  again  streamed  from  his  eyes.  At 
this  moment  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
the  poor  girl  to  resume  that  task  of  consolation 
and  encouragement,  which  she  considered  her 
bounden  and  Heaven-directed  duty.  Her  earthly 
feelings  overpowered  her ;  she  struggled  with 
her  emotion,  it  is  true,  but  she  remained  kneel- 
ing with  her  head  bowed  upon  the  king's  knees, 
and  trembled. 

For  a  time,  the  unhappy  king  and  his  pure 
guardian  remained  thus  absorbed ;  they  heard 
not  even  a  stealthy  step  in  the  apartment.  But 
suddenly  a  voice,  that  uttered  in  a  low  tone  two 
words,  startled  them  both  from  their  position, 
like  a  call  from  above.  The  two  words  were, 
"My  father!" 

The  king  raised  his  head  violently!  The 
voice  was  that  of  him  on  whom  his  thoughts 
last  rested.  It  seemed  an  illusion — a  deception 
of  his  sense.  His  hands  trembled,  his  mouth 
remained  open,  his  eyes  fixed.  The  voice  had 
come  from  behind  him,  and  he  did  not  dare  to 
turn  his  head,  lest  indeed  those  words  should 
have  been  but  the  delusion  of  a  maddened  brain. 
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But  before  him  he  saw  Odette,  who  was  gazing 
upon  one  behind  his  chair — her  tearful  eyes 
fixed  with  an  air  of  joyful  and  yet  troubled  sur- 
prise, her  cheek  suffused  with  colour,  her  usually 
calm  bosom  heaving.  Before  the  king  could 
frame  the  words,  that  struggled  in  vain  for 
utterance,  the  low  voice  came  once  more — 

"  My  father ! " 

Odette  had  sprung  up  from  her  kneeling  pos- 
ture, and  stepped  back  with  her  hands  pressed 
forcibly  across  her  bosom.  Another  form  had 
taken  her  place  upon  the  cushion,  and  knelt  at 
the  feet  of  the  agitated  king. 

Charles  stared  upon  that  form  for  a  moment 
with  a  haggard  look.  Then  he  uttered  a  cry, 
threw  his  arms  about  the  neck  of  the  kneeling 
form,  pulled  the  fair  head  with  frenzy  to  his 
bosom,  and  kissed  with  rapture  the  bright 
curling  hair. 

"My  Chariot!  my  son!  my  child!"  sobbed 
the  king,  in  a  voice  broken  by  emotion  and 
husky  with  tears,  "  Oh  !  my  beloved  child,  is  it 
indeed  thou  ?  thou  ?  in  thy  old  father's  arms  ? 
Can  it  be  true  ?  can  it  be  real  ?  Oh  !  speak — 
e3 
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speak  again  !  "  Then,  holding  back  the  head  of 
his  son  with  his  two  hands,  he  gazed  upon 
those  features. 

But  the  dauphin  could  not  speak.  His  voice 
was  choked  with  emotion.  With  one  of  those 
looks,  so  full  at  once  of  smiles  and  tears,  he 
could  do  no  more  than  make  an  affirmative  sign 
with  his  head. 

"  My  son  !  my  son  !  "  stammered  Charles. 
Suddenly  a  painful  thought  struck  him.  It  was 
almost  with  a  cry  of  terror  that  he  exclaimed, 
"  Ah  !  they  have  made  thee  prisoner." 

"  No,  my  father,  no,"  replied  the  dauphin 
hurriedly,  "  I  have  come,  unknown,  unrecog- 
nised, a  free  agent." 

"  But  thou  wouldst  not  deliver  thyself  up  into 
their  hands  ?  "  cried  the  king,  in  agonized  tones. 

"  No,  no,  as  may  the  blessed  host  of  heaven 
guard  me  and  thee,  my  father,  and  our  unhappy 
France  !  I  come  but  to  see  thee — to  embrace 
thee  again." 

"  But  how  then  hast  thou  come  hither,  my 
boy?"  said  Charles  anxiously  and  fondly  ;  "By 
what    means    hast    thou    penetrated    into    the 
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palace  ?  What  dangers,  perhaps,  hast  thou  not 
run,  to  embrace  thy  poor  old  father !  Oh ! 
mayest  thou  be  blessed  among  sons,  for  thy  filial 
thought — blessed  of  Heaven,  as  thou  art  blessed 
by  thy  father.  Oh!  my  son — my  son!"  and 
the  poor  king  again  covered  the  head  of  the 
dauphin  with  kisses. 

11  I  must  be  brief,  my  father,"  said  the  young 
prince,  trying  to  command  his  emotion;  "my 
time  is  limited — my  very  position  here,  pre- 
carious." 

"Yes,  yes,"  stammered  the  king;  "too 
true  !  they  would  hunt  thee  down  ;  they  would 
make  thee  prisoner,  did  they  know  that  thou 
wert  here.  They  would  spare  thy  life,  but  to 
kill  thee  the  more  deliberated.  Oh !  it  is  sad  I 
To  see  thee — to  hold  thee  in  my  arms  once  more 
— and  but  to  part  again — to  part  so  quickly — 
oh  !  my  last-born  !  my  son  ! " 

"  Hear  me,  my  father,"  said  the  dauphin, 
looking  earnestly  into  his  father's  face,  as  if  to 
calm  down  his  agitation  ;  "  we  have  profited — 
that  is,  my  good  Tanneguy,  and  our  small 
chosen  band — we  have  profited  by  the  tumult 
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occasioned  by  the  entry  of  Burgundy  and" — he 
stammered. 

"  And  her!  I  know — speak  on,  my  son,"  said 
the  king  gloomily. 

"  Oh  !  curses  on  the  traitors  that  have  deli- 
vered the  city  of  Paris,  their  country,  and  their 
king,  into  the  murderous  hands  of  Burgundy  !" 
cried  the  young  prince,  with  emphasis. 

Odette  could  not  suppress  a  groan,  when  she 
reflected  who  was  the  traitor  who  had  thus  been 
cursed. 

"  When  the  attention  of  all  the  city  was 
occupied  by  their  triumph  and  their  frantic  joy," 
resumed  the  dauphin,  "  we  left  the  Bastile 
stealthily,  and  determined  to  pursue  our  course 
towards  Melun,  the  nearest  fortified  town  that 
remains  faithful  to  us.  Our  escape  was  dex- 
terously and  happily  made.  But  I  could  not 
leave  these  doomed  walls  entirely,  without 
seeing  my  father  and  my  king  once  more.  Tan- 
neguy  would  have  opposed  my  project ;  but  I 
would  not  be  controlled :  and  I  urged  reasons, 
before  which  he  was  obliged  to  yield — as  you 
will  hear,  my  father.     La  Hire  and  Saintrailles 
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have  been  my  escort.  A  boatman  was  found, 
who  conveyed  us,  muffled  in  disguise,  upon  the 
Seine,  to  the  spot  where  the  more  secluded  parts 
of  the  park  of  St.  Paul  touch  upon  the  water's 
edge.  I  leapt  the  moat — the  wall ;  I  traversed 
the  gardens  and  the  hinder  courts,  unheeded — 
entered  the  palace,  and,  lost  among  a  herd  of 
servants,  cooks,  and  noisy  soldier  rabble,  heard 
where  Charles  the  king  was  lodged.     I  have 

penetrated  hither  without  difficulty,   for " 

the  dauphin  paused. 

"  Speak  out,  my  son,"  said  Charles  bitterly ; 
"  for — s  none  seemed  to  care  about  the  neglected 
and  despised,  the  humiliated  king  V  " 

"  Not  so,  my  father ;  but  you  are  ill  guarded, 
it  is  true  ;  and  it  was  easy  to  have  access,  unhin- 
dered, to  your  chambers." 

"  Nay,  I  complain  not,"  replied  the  king 
fondly,  "  for  thus  hast  thou  been  able  to  bless 
thy  father's  aching  heart.  But  now  thou  art 
in  danger — every  moment  may  peril  thy  liberty 
— in  thee  is  placed  the  safety  of  our  unhappy 
country — on  thy  head  reposes  the  last  hope 
of  France — in  thy   hand  is   the  sceptre   of  its 
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destinies.  Oh  !  I  would  not  part  from  thee,  my 
Chariot ;  but,  before  being  father,  I  am  king. 
I  shall  weep  like  a  weak  child,  a  very  foolish 
woman,  when  thou  leavest  me;  and  yet  I  cannot 
bid  thee  stay." 

"  Nay !  I  fear  not,  my  father,"  said  the 
dauphin ;  "  Odette  will  watch  that  no  one 
comes."  The  eyes  of  the  young  prince  and  the 
fair  girl  again  met,  as  his  head  was  turned ;  and 
both  blushed  deeply.  "  There  are  places  of  con- 
cealment here,  and  who  should  suspect  the 
truth?" 

At  a  sign  from  the  king,  Odette  withdrew  to 
the  entrance-door. 

"  Now  hear  me,  father,"  commenced  the 
dauphin,  rising  to  his  feet,  and  standing  in  a 
bolder,  although  in  a  submissive  attitude,  "  for 
I  have  to  speak  to  you  for  the  first  time  with 
the  heart,  and  soul,  and  reason  of  a  man — I, 
who  yesterday  was  but  a  bo)v  The  last  hope 
of  France,  you  say,  reposes  on  my  head — I  will 
accept  the  burden.  Yesterday,  I  say,  I  slept  in 
calm  tranquillity ;  but  now  it  is  no  longer  so  ; 
doubt  not  that  I  am  a  man." 
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"  I  will  not  doubt  thee,  Chariot,"  said  the 
king,  eagerly. 

"  I  know,"  pursued  the  dauphin,  "  that  I  have 
a  heavy,  a  wearying — unless  with  the  help  of 
Heaven,  an  impossible  task  before  me.  The 
days  of  pleasure  and  folly  are  gone  and  cast 
behind  me.  The  velvet  coat  must  be  thrown 
aside  for  the  rude  mail :  the  silken  glove  for  the 
steel  gauntlet.  Days  of  fatigue  and  nights  of 
privation  must  be  my  lot.  I  know  it  well :  the 
life  of  the  soldier  will  not  be  that  of  the  young 
prince.  The  glittering  tournament  must  give 
place  to  the  bloody  battle.  Days  of  combat  are 
before  me;  months  of  harassing  marchings  and 
skirmishings  ;  long  years,  perhaps,  of  battle  and 
vain  struggle.  But  I  am  a  man,  I  tell  you, 
father,  now.  I  know  that  I  have  two  enemies 
to  combat,  either  of  which  would  alone  cause 
many  a  powerful  monarch  to  tremble.  Against 
the  leopard  and  the  tiger,  I  have  to  act  the  lion's 
part;  and  I  am  but  a  lion's  cub  as  yet.  But 
when  once  the  sword  is  drawn  from  the  scab- 
bard, and  the  oriflamme  detached  from  the  walls 
of  St.   Denis — I  swear   that   I  will    know  nor 
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rest  nor  peace  until  both  your  enemies,  my 
father,  Jean  of  Burgundy,  and  Henry  of 
England,  shall  have  found  their  true  places — 
the  one,  beneath  the  soil  of  France;  the  other, 
far  beyond  it,  and  for  ever.  My  father,  I  tell 
you  that  now  I  am  a  man." 

The  king  watched  with  beating  heart  the 
glowing  cheek,  the  sparkling  eyes,  and  the 
proud  bearing  of  the  fair,  frail  young  prince. 
When  he  ceased  to  speak,  the  father  rose  from 
his  chair,  and  flinging  himself  about  his  son's 
neck,  held  him  tightly  embraced.  He  could  do 
no  more  at  first  than  sob  forth,  "  My  son — my 
boy — my  heir — my  Chariot!" 

The  bosom  of  Odette,  also,  heaved  painfully  : 
she  strove  to  compress  4its  movement  with  her 
habitual  gesture.  But  the  tears  gathered  in  her 
eyes,  and  fell  upon  her  hands,  as  she  stood  with 
bent  head  near  the  door. 

"  God  grant  thee  the  force,  as  He  appears  to 
have  given  thee  the  will,  to  save  thy  country,  my 
boy,"  stammered  the  king,  at  last. 

"  Doubt  not,  in  the  good  cause,  my  father," 
cried  the   dauphin,    eagerly,  and  with  all    the 
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hopeful  animation  of  youth,  "  in  the  cause  of 
justice  and  of  truth  against  rebellious  treachery 
and  usurping  tyranny,  the  God  of  battles  will 
be  with  us." 

Odette  raised  her  head  at  these  words,  and 
cast  her  eyes,  with  an  inspired  look,  above.  In 
the  midst  of  this  colloquy  between  father  and 
son,  she  remained  apart — shrinking,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  obtrude  her  presence  on  such  a  scene,  on 
the  other,  desirous  of  watching  against  all  surprise. 

M  So  be  it!"  said  Charles,  solemnly.  "  And 
Heaven  pardon  me  if  I  err — Heaven  pardon  me 
if  I  sin,  in  that  I  suffer  thee  to  go  forth,  a  tender 
lamb,  as  it  were,  among  the  wolves.  Look  thee 
— the  father  speaks  within  me,  child — the  father 
would  recall  thee,  press  thee  to  his  bosom,  bid 
thee  remain  there,  ever  his  solace  and  his  joy — 
the  father  doubts.  But,  alas  !  as  before  I  said, 
above  the  father  is  the  king  ;  but  what  the  father 
would  demand,  the  king  refuses.  Alas  !  alas,  in- 
deed !  A  king  is  less  free,  my  unhappy  boy,  than 
the  least,  the  lowest  of  his  subjects.  He  has  an 
account  to  render  unto  Him,  who  has  placed 
sceptre,  crown,  and  broad  lands  within  his  hands, 
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to  wield,  and  wear,  and  preserve,  for  the  happi- 
ness of  all — and  awful  is  the  reckoning.  He  has 
an  account  to  render  to  his  country  for  his  dis- 
position of  its  lot :  and  no  less  fearful  is  it  in  such 
times  of  revolution,  as  now  in  our  wretched  city  of 
Paris,  when  brutality,  ignorance,  and  bloodthirsty 
tumult  reign  ;  and  royalty  bows  its  head  and 
obeys.  He  has  an  account  to  render  to  his 
successors,  for  the  patrimony  bequeathed  to  him, 
for  its  good  care  and  guardianship  by  his  ances- 
tors :  and  soon  shall  I  find  myself  face  to  face 
again  with  my  royal  father,  Charles  the  Wise — 
and  then  what  will  be  the  fatal  account  that 
I  shall  render  of  that  glorious  kingdom,  which 
he  placed  within  my  hands,  rich,  peaceful  and 
powerful ;  and  which  I  shall  give  into  thine, 
poor  boy,  distracted  with  intestine  troubles,  and 
torn  to  shreds  by  enemy  and  rebel  ?  Oh  !  my 
boy  !  my  boy ! "  And  the  king  again  threw 
himself  about  the  neck  of  the  dauphin,  as  if  to 
hide  his  sorrow  and  his  shame. 

"My  father!"  exclaimed  the  young  prince, 
soothingly,  as  he  gently  detached  the  king's 
arms  from  about  his  neck. 
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"  No !  thy  father  no  more,"  cried  Charles 
suddenly,  again  lifting  his  head.  "  I  am  now 
only  thy  king.  As  guardian  angel  of  the  realm 
dost  thou  appear  before  me,  crying,  c  Monarch, 
let  thy  country  be  saved !' — as  son,  thou  comest 
to  say,  'Father,  I  will  defend  my  heritage!' 
All  weakness  must  be  purged  from  my  old  heart. 
Go — go,  my  son  !  thy  country  calls  thee,  and 
thy  king  enjoins  thee, — go!" 

"  Yes,  I  go,  my  father,"  replied  the  dauphin ; 
11  and  we  will  rather  perish  all  upon  the  last  acre 
of  French  soil  that  will  receive  our  bones,  than 
yield  it  to  our  enemy,  or  see  it  ruled  over  by  a 
murderous  rebel.  But  I  go  not  alone.  Toge- 
ther, hand  in  hand,  father  and  son,  we  will  don 
our  bright  armour,  and  march  against  our  foes. 
Think  you  not  that,  with  such  a  sight  before 
them,  all  our  faithful  nobles  in  France  will  rise 
to  join  our  banner — ay,  even  those  who  have 
proved  faithless  now  ?  Can  they  resist  the 
appeal  of  father  and  son — the  good  king  and 
his  young  heir?  In  such  a  cause,  armies  will 
rise  from  the  very  earth ;  the  very  stones  would 
take  a  form,  and  fight  in  our  defence." 
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"  What  wouldst  thou  say,  my  son  V  said  the 
king,  wistfully. 

"  Sit  down,  my  father ;  and  listen  to  me  yet 
again,"  said  the  young  prince,  gently  causing  his 
father  to  reseat  himself  in  his  large  chair.  He 
then  knelt  down  once  more  upon  the  cushion, 
and,  placing  his  elbows  upon  his  father's  knees, 
held  up  his  hands  with  an  air  of  earnest  entreaty. 

"  I  told  you,  my  father,"  pursued  the  dauphin, 
after  a  pause,  "  that  when  Tanneguy,  the  true 
and  faithful  guardian,  who  cannot  bear  to  have 
me  from  his  sight,  ceased  to  oppose  my  design  of 
coming  hither  to  see  you  once  again,  it  was 
because  I  urged  reasons,  to  which  even  he,  spite 
of  his  fear,  and,  maybe,  some  mistrust,  was 
obliged  to  yield.  These  reasons  I  will  now 
propound  to  you.  I  come,  not  only  to  see  you 
and  embrace  you,  my  father ;  I  come  to  seek 
you.  Pardon  me,  father  and  king,  if  I  interrupt 
you — speak  not  yet,  but  hear  me,  I  pray  you, 
awhile.  Your  health  and  mind  have  recovered 
strength  and  calm  :  what  should  prevent  your 
escaping  from  the  hands  of  Burgundy  and  her? 
What  should  prevent  your  following  me  ?    None, 
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surely,  would  dare  as  yet  to  hinder  their  lord 
and  king  from  wandering  where  he  lists,  in  his 
own  palace  of  St.  Paul.     At  most,  you  would 
be  watched  at  a  distance.     My   brave  friends 
await  me  with   the  boat ;  we  could  convey  you 
to   it.     Before   the    alarm    could    be    given,  or 
pursuit  be  made,  we  would  row  you  with  despe- 
rate   arms    up    the    Seine    to    the  spot   where 
Tanneguy  awaits  my  return  with  his  small  troop. 
Melun   would  be    gained,   my  father,   and  my 
country  saved.     Wherever  you  are,  Charles  the 
King,   there  is   the   country,  there   is  France. 
Come,  then,  my  father ;  among  my  friends  you 
will  find  respect,  attachment,  and  devoted  zeal : 
your  son  would  be  ever  near  you,  to  shed  about 
your  sacred  person  the  balm  of  the  tenderest  care, 
the  tenderest  love.     Come,  my  father ;  we  have 
still  good  towns  and  true — well  guarded,  too, 
to  aid  our  cause  ;  towns  that  have  declared  their 
hate  of   Burgundy,  as  their  resistance    to  the 
death  against   the  invading   English, — Meaux, 
Poictiers,  Tours,  and  Orleans.     Their  ramparts 
shall  crumble  to  the  dust,  their  garrisons  fall  at 
your  feet — your  good  allies,  and  I  your  son,  die, 
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even  to  the  last,  upon  the  threshold  of  your 
door — before  harm  comes  to  you.  Come,  my 
father,  come  !  bless  the  efforts  of  our  arms — 
come  to  be  our  hope,  our  trust,  our  guiding 
beacon,  the  true  and  living  oriflamme  of  France  ! 
Come!"    . 

The  king  was  greatly  moved.  He  looked 
upon  the  animated  face  of  the  kneeling  prince 
with  a  mixture  of  the  deepest  affection  and 
hesitation  ;  and  then  he  bent  his  head,  as  if  to 
gather  all  his  force  of  reflection  at  a  moment  so 
critical.  The  dauphin,  in  turn,  gazed  upon  his 
father  with  the  most  evident  anxiety  ;  yet,  spite 
of  the  importance  of  that  moment,  that  might 
decide  the  destinies  of  France,  he  could  not 
forbear  from  casting  a  glance  at  the  form  of 
Odette.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  that  crisis 
of  his  fortunes,  which  in  so  short  a  space  of  time 
— so  overwhelming  and  all-revolutionizing  was 
the  emergency — had  transformed  him  from  a 
thoughtless  and  licentious  youth,  to  a  bold 
young  man,  full  of  enterprise  and  daring  and 
high  thoughts,  the  dauphin  was  sincere  and 
disinterested  in  his  desire  to  obtain  possession 
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of  the  person  of  a  father  whom  he  loved  ;  espe- 
cially when  he  considered  that  the  true  cause 
and  the  welfare  of  France  depended  upon  that 
precious  treasure — that  best  guarantee  of  the 
actions  and  the  justice  of  his  party.  But  his 
passion  for  Odette  was  still  predominant  in  his 
heart,  and  still  absorbed  a  great  part  of  his 
whole  being.  Mingled  with  his  sincerity  and 
zeal,  was  also  the  feeling  that  Odette  would 
probably  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  king, — that 
she  would  not  desert  him  in  his  hour  of  need, 
whatever  its  perils  and  fatigues, — that,  spite  of 
all,  and  conscious  of  her  own  purity,  she  would 
continue  to  be  his  tending  guardian  spirit :  and 
thus,  attached  to  the  person  of  the  monarch  was 
the  vision  of  the  presence  of  Odette,  of  the 
liberty  of  seeing  her  daily,  of  hearing  sometimes 
her  sweet  voice,  of  gazing  in  her  eyes — in  fact, 
of  all  the  happiness  of  a  young  lover.  Thus, 
also,  it  was  that,  however  truthful  the  senti- 
ments expressed  to  his  father,  the  thought  of 
Odette  came  as  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  hope 
he  expressed ;  and  thus  his  eyes  naturally 
sought  that  form,  so  intimately  connected  with 
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the  glorious  future  that  he  dreamed.  Perhaps, 
also,  he  looked  for  aid  and  support  from  her 
influencing  spirit,  in  his  entreaties  to  the  king 
to  fly  with  him.  But  from  Odette  he  met  with 
no  responsive  glance ;  her  eyes  were  again  cast 
down  in  trouble  to  the  ground.  What  may 
have  been  the  many  conflicting  feelings,  the 
hopes  and  fears — the  softer  emotion,  and  the 
controlling  spirit  of  purity — the  sense  of  duty, 
and  the  sense  of  shame,  that  rolled  tumultuously 
through  her  heart  ?  The  dauphin  sighed  deeply. 
His  father  recalled  him  again  to  other  thoughts. 
"  No,  my  son,"  said  the  king,  raising  his  head 
at  last ;  "  it  cannot  be.  I  have  sought  inwardly 
the  right  path  ;  and  the  inward  feeling  tells  me 
that  I  cannot  encumber  thy  flight.  Thou,  and 
in  thee  the  country's  weal,  are  exposed  to  the 
utmost  danger  by  thy  presence  here.  My 
attempt  to  follow  thee  and  fly,  would  but  in- 
crease that  danger.  All  the  hopes  of  France 
would  be  staked  in  one  desperate  venture;  and, 
were  it  lost,  all  would  be  lost  in  that  one 
fatal  blow.  No  ;  although  it  wrings  my  heart, 
I  must  sever  my  course  from  thine.     Go,  and  in 
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the  name  of  king  and  country,  raise  the  banner 
of  resistance  to  the  enemies  and  oppressors  of 
the  land.  I  must  remain,  to  control  and  counsel 
here.  Go,  my  young  eaglet :  thy  fresh  wings 
are  strong  and  rapid  :  the  old  eagle  must  remain 
in  the  nest,  with  broken  wings  and  blunted 
claws.  It  would  but  clog  the  flight  of  the 
young  bird.     Go,  go,  my  Chariot — go  alone." 

Again,  however,  the  dauphin  used  every 
effort  in  his  power  to  persuade  his  father  to 
consent  to  the  scheme  he  proposed ;  again  he 
urged,  that  in  the  junction  of  their  influence 
lay  alone  the  safety  of  France  ;  again  he  endea- 
voured to  show  that  the  evasion  of  the  king1  was 
not  only  practicable,  but  easy.  He  used  all  his 
young  eloquence  of  the  heart,  every  tone  and 
gesture  of  persuasion  and  entreaty.  The  king 
evidently  began  to  waver  :  he  sought,  however, 
the  usual  mute  counsel  that  he  gathered  from 
the  speaking  eye  of  Odette :  but  Odette  re- 
mained impenetrable,  with  her  looks  cast  down  ; 
the  path  of  her  real  duty  was  too  confusedly 
traced  before  her  eyes,  that  she  should  at  once 
discern  the  right  track.      At  length,  the    king 
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raised  himself  with  animation  from  his  chair,  as 
if  led  away  in  spite  of  himself  by  the  entreaties 
of  his  son. 

"  So  be  it,  then,"  he  cried.  "  God,  St.  Denis, 
and  the  Holy  Virgin  be  our  aid." 

In  a  hasty  council,  father  and  son  were 
arranging  the  plans  for  their  immediate  de- 
parture, when  suddenly  Odette  exclaimed,  in  a 
low  hurried  tone,  "Steps  are  approaching: 
some  one  seems  to  come  this  way." 

"Away,  my  son!"  cried  Charles,  "Hide 
thyself.  Beyond  yon  opening," — he  pointed  to 
an  angle  of  the  wall  covered  with  tapestry — "  is 
a  long  passage,  leading  to  a  little  chamber  where 
they  have  prepared  my  oratory.  Remain  con- 
cealed, and  approach  not  until  Odette  calls.  I 
will  dismiss  the  intruder." 

The  dauphin  hastily  snatched  up  a  hooded 
cloak,  somewhat  like  the  robe  of  a  monk,  that 
he  had  thrown  down  on  his  entrance  ;  then  he 
kissed  his  father's  hands,  and  exchanged  with 
him  a  glance  of  tenderness.  That  kiss  was  the  last 
which  was  given  and  received  between  father  and 
son — that  glance,  the  last  which  was  reciprocally 
bestowed  in  this  world. 
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The  old  king  fell  back1  upon  his  chair,  and 
tried  to  compose  his  agitation. 

Odette  had  sprung  forward  to  lift  aside  the 
tapestry  that  fell  over  the  passage  doorway. 

"  Lys  d' Ange  !  Lys  d'Ange  ! "  stammered 
the  dauphin,  in  low  tones,  "  Dost  love  me  still, 
my  beautiful,  my  bright  ?  Betide  what  may — 
whate'er  my  destiny,  and  that  of  France,  I  will 
love  thee  ever — true  to  thee,  to  thee  alone." 

Odette  did  not  venture  to  raise  her  eyes  ;  the 
tapestry  fell  over  the  receding  form  of  the 
dauphin. 

The  entrance  door  of  the  apartment  was 
opened.  At  the  sight  of  the  person  who  entered, 
the  king  allowed  his  head  to  fall  back  upon  his 
chair,  as  if  a  painful  blow  had  struck  his  heart. 
His  eyeballs  were  distended ;  his  cheek  grew 
even  more  pale  than  was  its  wont.  But  then, 
as  if  he  had  made  a  violent  effort  over  his  own 
feelings,  an  unusual  flush  of  colour  rushed  into 
his  face :  he  rose  up  again  slowly,  and  stood 
proudly  erect. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

QUEEX  ISABEL. 

From  mighty  wrongs  to  petty  perfidy, 

Have  I  not  seen  what  human  things  could  do  ? 

Byron. 

Undeck  the  pompous  body  of  a  king ; 

Make  glory  base,  and  sovereignty  a  slave, 

Proud  majesty  a  subject. 

Shakspeare. 

"Woman — beware  woman. 

MlDDLETON. 

It  was  the  queen  who  entered,  alone  and  unat- 
tended. She  had  laid  aside  the  glittering  robe 
and  the  insignia  of  state,  which  she  had  worn 
upon  her  entry  :  but  her  dress  was  arranged 
with  care ;  and  all  the  allurements  of  art  had 
been  bestowed  upon  her  person,  as  if  to  give 
herself  every  advantage  of  her  charms.  Her 
hair,  as  yet  untouched  by  years,  instead  of  being 
concealed  by  the  monstrous  head-dress  of  the 
dav,  was  allowed  to  hang  in  rich  natural  waves 
about  her  head  :  and  an  embroidered  veil  had 
been  arranged,  with  evident  marks  of  coquetry, 
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around  it.  A  certain  degree  of  languor  was 
allowed  to  pervade  the  expression  of  her  large 
dark  eyes  ;  and  it  was  with  a  smile  upon  her  lips 
that  she  advanced  into  the  room.  She  had 
evidently  trusted  to  the  effect  of  those  seductive 
charms  that  so  frequently  had  maintained  their 
sway  over  the  yielding  heart  of  the  unhappy 
Charles,  and  to  her  wiles  of  fascination,  to  work 
again  upon  the  heart  of  her  husband. 

She  advanced  with  extended  hand.  For  a 
moment  she  paused,  as  if  struck  with  the  cold, 
motionless  attitude  of  the  king ;  but  then,  still 
holding  forth  her  hand,  she  moved  on  towardshim. 

"  Charles  ! "  she  said,  in  a  cajoling  tone. 

The  king  uttered  not  a  word — took  not  her 
hand :  he  gazed  on  her  as  on  a  spectre. 

"  Charles!"  continued  Isabel  graciously,  "I 
come  to  ask  thee  to  forget  the  past.  From  our 
unhappy  differences  have  arisen  great  and  cruel 
misfortunes,  I  must  avow  it;  but  I  hold  thee 
forth  the  olive  branch.  With  God's  grace  and  thy 
good  aid,  we  trust  to  remedy  the  evils  of  the  past." 

The  king  still  remained  silent — erect,  cold, 
and  motionless. 
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w  Charles,  dost  thou  hear  me — dost  thou  un- 
derstand me  ?"  recommenced  the  queen.  "  Thou 
canst  not  doubt  my  joy  at  seeing,  on  my  re- 
turn, thy  health  re-established — thy  mind  so 
thoroughly  restored.  I  would  speak  with  thee, 
then,  upon  high  matters  of  state:  and  I  would 
speak  with  thee  alone." 

She  paused:  the  same  silence  was  observed 
on  the  part  of  the  king.  Isabel  knit  her  dark 
brows  slightly,  but  quickly  resumed  her  insinu- 
ating smile. 

"  Does  it  not  please  my  lord  the  king,"  she 
said,  "  to  give  orders  that  we  should  be  left,  for 
a  space,  alone  and  undisturbed  ?  " 

She  motioned  with  an  imperious  backward 
movement  of  head,  and  with"  a  fleeting  expres- 
sion of  impatience,  that  she  could  not  fully  con- 
trol, towards  the  spot  where  stood  Odette. 

"Madam,"  replied  Charles  at  last,  in  a  husky 
tone,  "  she  to  whom  you  allude  has  proved  my 
kind  nurse,  my  guardian  spirit,  in  your  absence  : 
to  her  mild  and  soothing  care  I  am  indebted  for 
that  restoration  to  health,  which  you  say  greatly 
rejoices   your  heart:  she  is  my  friend,  my  ad- 
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viser,  my  loving  child :  she  quits  me  not.  All 
that  it  may  now  please  you  to  say  before  me,  I 
pray  you  to  say,  unhindered,  in  her  presence." 

The  queen  slightly  arched  her  brows  and 
curled  her  short  upper  lip,  as  she  cast  a  glance 
at  Odette,  who  stood  in  a  submissive  attitude, 
ready  to  withdraw,  although  with  that  natural 
calm  nobility  of  bearing  which  her  pure  and 
almost  unearthly  aspect  never  failed  to  com- 
mand. For  a  moment  Isabel  seemed  struck,  and 
almost  staggered,  by  the  appearance  of  the  lovely 
girl:  and  her  air  of  scorn  was  replaced  by  one  of 
uneasiness,  almost  of  embarrassment.  But  hers 
w?as  not  a  soul  to  yield  to  the  influence  of  purity 
in  such  a  form  :  and  she  again  frowned  darkly. 

M  Odette,  remain.  It  is  my  will,  my  child — 
unless,  indeed,  it  is  thy  wish  to  leave  me,"  said 
the  king,  in  a  tone  which  contrasted  strikingly 
with  that  he  had  observed  towards  the  queen. 

Odette  bowed  her  head,  and  remained  stand- 
ing in  the  same  attitude. 

"  It  seems  thou  ill  knowest  thy  duty  as  the 
handmaiden  of  royalty,  my  mistress,"  said  Isabel, 
proudly,  t(  that  thou  permittest  thy  queen  to 
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stand  here  like  a  hired  waiting-maid.  Is  there 
no  seat  to  place  at  her  disposal  ?" 

Odette  blushed,  but  readily  advanced  a  low 
stool,  almost  the  only  piece  of  furniture  of  the 
nature  of  a  seat,  that  the  neglected  room  afforded. 
The  queen  looked  on  it  with  an  air  of  disdain, 
but  then  seated  herself.  She  motioned  to  the 
king  to  resume  his  place  in  the  great  arm-chair: 
but  Charles  remained  erect,  as  if  to  indicate 
that  although  he  did  not,  from  feelings  of  pro- 
priety, drive  away  from  his  presence  the  Queen 
of  France,  he  acquiesced  not  in  the  desire  for  the 
conference  she  proposed,  and  strove  to  cut  it 
short.  Isabel  then  spoke,  in  order  to  request  the 
king  to  be  seated :  he  seemed  to  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  her  words.  The  queen  bit  her  lip,  and, 
for  the  first  time,  cast  her  eyes  gloomily  to  the 
ground.     A  painful  pause  ensued. 

"  Charles,"  said  the  queen  at  last,  resuming 
her  insinuating  smile,  "  I  have  told  thee  that  I 
come  to  tender  the  olive-branch  of  peace  between 
us.  Nothing  is  more  true.  And,  united  once 
again,  it  should  be  our  task  to  consider  best  what 
is  for  the  welfare  of  our  country.     Let  us  con- 
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suit  together,  then.  Thy  health  permits  thee 
not  to  wield  the  sceptre  or  to  grasp  the  sword  of 
power,  as  we  all  should  wish.  Surely,  then,  to 
delegate  that  power,  for  a  time,  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  best  comprehend  the  interests  of 
France — " 

"  Spare  yourself  the  trouble,  Madam,  of  ex- 
pounding your  wishes  or  your  plans  on  this  sub- 
ject," interrupted  Charles,  coldly.  "  With  mine 
they  never  can  combine  ;  and  I  am  yet,  in  spite 
of  all,  the  king." 

With  that  habit  which  was  become  so  sweetly 
familiar  to  him,  Charles  sought  the  encouraging 
eyes  of  Odette.  Isabel  marked  the  movement, 
and  again  pinched  her  lips  angrily  ;  but  the 
smile  soon  flitted  across  them  once  more,  al- 
though less  cajoling  and  more  ironical  in  its 
expression. 

"  Of  a  surety  thou  art  our  lord  and  king," 
she  said,  "  but  I,  too,  spite  of  all  the  past  also, 
am  Isabel  the  queen  ;  and  as  such,  since  he,  who 
worked  unjustly  upon  thy  mind  to  drive  me 
from  thy  presence,  has  been  in  turn  driven  from 
his  usurped  power  by  those  he  trampled  to  the 
f  3 
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dust — since  he  has  heen  removed  from  the  exer- 
cise of  his  thraldom  over  thee — as  queen,  I  say, 
I  ask  my  share  in  thy  councils ;  and  I  come  to 
propose  to  thee  terms  of  peace,  that  may  ensure 
the  safety  and  the  welfare  of  all." 

"  Be  brief,  then,  Madam,  in  the  words  that 
you  would  say,"  replied  the  king  ;  "  for — I  will 
not  deceive  you  with  vain  and  mocking  words — 
your  presence  is  unwelcome  to  us," 

The  queen  started ;  but  she  again  put  a 
strong  control  over  her  impatient  and  excitable 
temper.  She  once  more  motioned  to  the  king  to 
be  seated  ;  but  he  refused,  with  an  indignant 
movement  of  the  head.  Isabel  half  closed  her 
eyes,  with  an  air  of  scorn. 

"  My  lord  the  king,"  she  said,  half  ironi- 
cally, "  since  it  seems  your  royal  pleasure  that 
I  should  call  you  no  more  by  the  fond  name  of 
Charles — and  yet  that  it  was  once  dear  to  my 
heart,  know  all  the  blessed  saints  above — my 
lord  the  king,  then,  I  appeal  to  you,  as  mon- 
arch of  the  realm,  to  adopt  at  once  those  only 
measures  that  can  tend  to  the  pacification  of  the 
country,  and  the  deliverance  of  France  from  the 
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many   evils   which   a    bad    administration   have 
brought  over  it." 

"  And  who  brought  those  evils  on  our  coun- 
try ? "  exclaimed  Charles,  growing  gradually 
more  irritable  and  excited  in  manner.  "  Who 
ruined  its  finances  ?  who  caused  hatred  and 
strife  among  parties,  when  all  should  unite  in 
one  cause  ?  who  bred  mistrust,  ill-will,  and 
rebellion  between  ruler  and  subject  ?  who,  I 
ask,  madam  ?  But  no  matter — no  matter  now," 
he  resumed,  striving,  as  he  caught  sight  of  a 
supplicating  sign  from  Odette,  to  calm  down  his 
angry  feelings  ;  "  no  matter  :  I  will  hear  you 
say  your  say,  Madam  :  but  again  I  entreat  you 
to  be  brief." 

The  queen,  without  further  words,  drew 
forth  from  a  gypsire  hanging  to  her  girdle,  a 
parchment,  which  she  unrolled  and  spread  upon 
the  table,  an  angle  of  which  stood  between  her 
and  the  king. 

"  Will  it  please  Monseigneur  the  King," 
she  said,  "  to  cast  his  eyes  over  this  ordi- 
nance, which,  I  again  affirm  it,  enacts  the 
only    true  measures,    under    the    present   cir- 
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cumstances,  for  the  pacification  and  salvation 
of  the  country." 

The  king  looked  long  upon  the  face  of  Isabel, 
with  a  gaze  so  steady,  as  if  to  read  her  inmost 
thoughts,  that,  bold  as  was  her  nature,  her  eye 
quailed  beneath  it,  and  she  turned  her  head 
aside.  Then  Charles  smiled  bitterly,  and  bent 
over  the  table  to  read  the  parchment.  A  scho- 
lar beyond  what  was  usual  at  his  age,  as  well 
as  a  votary  of  pleasure  in  his  youth,  he  read 
with  facility ;  and  as  his  eye  passed  over  the 
cramped  but  distinct  writing,  his  pale  cheek 
again  flushed  indignantly  ;  his  hands,  resting 
upon  the  table,  trembled  with  rage. 

"  So,  Madam,"  he  exclaimed,  with  quivering 
voice,  "  you  would  leave  me  a  mere  puppet,  to 
work  your  will  upon  this  unhappy  country  as 
ye  list.  Jean  of  Burgundy,  Lieutenant  of  the 
realm!  Jean  of  Burgundy,  the  assassin  of  my 
brother  Louis — of  your  once  beloved  brother, 
Madam — Jean  of  Burgundy,  the  rebellious 
vassal,  who  would  impiously  usurp  my  throne ! 
Do  ye  think  me  still  mad,  that  ye  would  propose 
me  this?     But  I  have  my  reason,  Madam,  and 
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I  am  king. — So !  Regent  of  France,  Isabel  the 
queen !  The  audacity  of  those  who  have  dared 
to  rebel  against  their  sovereign  lord  goes  still 
further  than  I  could  have  imagined.  Regent  of 
France !  the  base  queen,  the  faithless  wife — " 

"  Monseigneur !  "  exclaimed  Isabel,  now  spring- 
ing up  from  her  stool  with  flashing  eyes. 

But  the  king  heeded  her  not ;  he  proceeded  in 
his  excited  burst  of  indignation. 

"  And  you  thought  that  I,  Charles  of  France, 
would  sign  an  ordinance  so  vile  !  Never,  I  tell 
you,  never  !  Ha  !  there  is  more  !  Can  I  believe 
my  eyes  ?  To  the  faithless  wife  and  the  base 
queen,  I  may  add — the  unnatural  mother !  You 
would  dispossess  my  boy  of  his  fortunes — you 
would  disinherit  your  own  son — you  would  make 
Charles,  dauphin  of  France,  incapable  of  succeed- 
ing to  the  throne,  by  declaring  him,  in  this 
infamous  and  lying  document,  a  rebel  to  his  king 
and  to  his  country.  And  you  thought  that  I 
would  have  signed  this  parchment  ?  You  must, 
indeed,  have  still  deemed  me  deprived  of  all 
reason.  Never,  I  say,  never  !  "  And  Charles, 
seizing  up  the  ordinance,  tried  to  tear  it  in  twain: 
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the  consistency  of  the  parchment,  however,  re- 
sisted his   trembling  hands  ;  he  flung  it  down 

a* 
again  upon  the  table. 

Isabel,  meanwhile,  had  controlled  her  anger  : 
and  she  had  again  seated  herself,  with  an  appear- 
ance of  calm.  She  looked  with  an  air  of  the  pro- 
foundest  malice  upon  the  rising  excitement  of 
the  king,  that  grew  like  the  waves  beneath  the 
wind  of  a  tempest. 

"  In  a  short  time,  perhaps,  my  lord  the  king 
will  listen  to  the  words  of  reason,"  she  said,  with 
a  treacherous  smile.  "  True  policy  of  state,  if 
he  reflects,  will  convince  him  of  the  urgency,  the 
utter  and  unavoidable  necessity,  of  these  measures. 
It  is  the  power  of  Burgundy  alone,  that,  in  the 
present  crisis  of  your  fortunes,  can  successfully 
drive  from  the  land  Henry  of  England  and  his 
force;  and  but  just  now  it  was  that  you  con- 
sidered such  to  be  the  first  duty  of  the  king. 
And,  as  regards  Charles,  dauphin  of  France,  no- 
thing more  is  intended  by  these  words  than  his 
temporary  suspension  from  his  rights  and  privi- 
leges until  he  return  to  his  allegiance,  and  quit 
the   rebel   party  to  which  he  has  unadvisedly 
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attached  himself.  He  is  as  yet  but  a  child,  a 
poor  weak,  foolish  boy :  and  he  proves  but  a 
hindrance,  and  not  an  aid,  on  battle-field  as 
well  as  in  council-chamber." 

"  Charles,  dauphin  of  France,  is  a  loving  son 
and  a  loyal  subject,  Madam,"  burst  forth  the  king. 
"  He  is  my  son — my  son — I  will  not  call  him  yours. 
Take  hence  that  treacherous  and  deceitful  paper, 
Madam.  I  see  your  wiles — I  know  your  snares. 
Take  it  hence,  I  say  ;  sign  will  I  never  !  " 

"  My  lord  the  king,"  said  Isabel,  calmly, 
seeing  how  much  her  own  assumed  tranquillity 
tended  to  add  to  the  king's  irritation  and  excite- 
ment, "  seems  to  forget  that  Monseigneur  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  myself,  the  queen,  have 
been  recalled  within  the  walls  of  this  good  city 
of  Paris,  by  the  will  and  at  the  invitation  of  its 
inhabitants,  to  assume  the  reins  of  power,  that 
slipped  from  hands  too  weak  to  hold  them,  to  be 
grasped  by  others  usurping  and  tyrannical.  My 
lord  the  king  doubtless  forgets  that,  even  before 
this  ordinance  is  signed,  the  desire  of  a  nation 
has  called  us  to  those  posts,  which  we  ask  not  as 
a  favour,  but  claim  as  a  right." 
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■*  It  is  false,  Madam.  My  subjects  love  me," 
exclaimed  Charles.  "  They  will  not  see  me  thus 
dispossessed  of  power  and  crown." 

"  Charles  the  Sixth  of  France  is  still  king : — 
Who  would  dispute  it  ?  "  said  Isabel,  ironically 
and  haughtily. 

"Their  desire!  —  the  desire  of  a  nation!" 
laughed  the  king,  wildly.  "  They  know  thee, 
Isabel ;  and  they  despise  and  hate  thee.  They 
would  rather  rend  the  crown  from  thy  brow  than 
place  the  sceptre  in  thy  hand ;  and  the  time  will 
come  when  I  may  be  borne,  honoured  and 
lamented,  to  the  tomb,  and  thy  corpse  will  be 
hidden  hastily  in  the  earth,  lest  an  indignant 
people  tear  thy  carcass  limb  from  limb.  But,  hide 
thee  where  thou  may  from  earthly  justice,  there 
is  an  eternal  justice  above,  from  which  none  will 
be  able  to  conceal  thy  soul." 

Isabel  was  for  a  moment  appalled  by  the 
almost  inspired  violence  of  the  king ;  but  her 
hasty  blood  soon  overpowered  this  feeling — she 
again  rose  angrily  from  her  seat. 

"  Shall  I,  the  queen,  suffer  further  such  in- 
dignity,  and  in   the  presence    of  thy  minion, 
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Charles  of  France?"  she  cried  with  haughty 
gesture,  pointing  to  Odette. 

"  Soil  not  her  purity  with  words  so  foul,"  ex- 
claimed the  king. 

"  Methinks  thou  must  be  again,  indeed,  with- 
out thy  reason,  to  load  her,  who,  were  she 
not  thy  wedded  wife,  is  still  the  Queen  of 
France,  with  such  obloquy,  before  the  face  of 
a  subject,  whoe'er  she  be,"  resumed  the 
queen. 

"  So  be  it,  Isabel  of  Bavaria,"  replied  Charles, 
with  ever  increasing  agitation;  "I  will  speak  to 
thee  face  to  face,  and  unburden  to  thee  my  in- 
dignant soul.  The  long  pent-up  scorn  of  years 
racks  my  whole  frame,  and  will  have  vent :  face 
to  face,  then,  and  alone,  shalt  thou  hear  from 
thy  indignant  king  and  deeply  injured  husband, 
thy  judgment  and  thy  condemnation.  Leave 
us,  Odette." 

Odette  used  a  gesture  of  piteous  supplication, 
to  entreat  the  king  to  calm  the  tumult  of  his 
feelings.  But  he  heeded  her  no  longer.  His 
cheek  was  flushed — his  eye  rolled  angrily.  He 
again  waved  her  to  the  door.     With  bowed  head 
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and  an  agonized  heart,  which  in  vain  would 
have  relieved  itself  with  a  sigh  of  despair, 
Odette  left  the  room. 

King  and  queen — husband  and  wife — stood, 
then,  face  to  face. 

As  yet  the  queen  had  appeared,  spite  of  her 
moments  of  irritation,  to  play  with  her  unhappy 
victim,  as  a  cat  plays  with  a  mouse.  But  now 
the  moment  was  come  when  she  seemed  to  con- 
sider that  the  spring  must  be  made.  She  was 
determined  to  use  that  opportunity,  which  the 
anger  of  the  king  himself  had  afforded  her,  in 
order  to  seize  upon  her  prey.  Before  he  could 
speak,  it  was  she  who  first  commenced.  She 
still  kept  her  more  violent  feelings  under,  how- 
ever; and,  although  she  drew  up  her  head, 
assumed  a  commanding  gesture,  and  fixed  her 
dark  eyes  wrathfully  upon  the  king,  it  was  in 
more  moderate  tones  that  she  spoke. 

"  There  must  be  a  spell  upon  thee,  Charles," 
she  said  authoritatively,  "that  thou  shouldst  give 
vent  to  this  evil  spirit.  Since  that  sorceress  has 
left  thy  presence — thatsorceress,  whose  poisonous 
enchantments  have  doubtless  thus  fevered  thy 
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blood,  thou  wilt  probably  show  a  milder  and  a 
better  feeling." 

"Sorceress!"  exclaimed  the  king,  tossing, 
his  head ;  "  Odette — Lys  d'Ange — a  sorceress  ! 
Her  only  enchantment  lies  in  that  soft  sweet 
smile  with  which  Heaven  has  blessed  her — her 
only  poison,  in  her  mild  and  healing  glance." 

"It  may  be  for  the  courts  of  justice  to  decide 
whether  her  spells  be  those  of  heaven  or  of 
hell,"  replied  Isabel,  boldly;  "her  influence  over 
the  mind  of  our  lord  the  king,  from  all  accounts, 
has  been  as  strange  and  mystic,  as  it  has  been 
undue  and  dangerous." 

"Stay  thy  viper  tongue,  woman,"  exclaimed 
Charles,  infuriated ;  "  never,  while  I  live,  shalt 
thou  dare  to  wag  it  with  insinuations  so  perfi- 
dious. Lys  d'Ange !  Lys  d'Ange  !  my  child ! 
my  hope  !  my  life  !  Even  thee  they  would  not 
spare." 

"  Your  violence,  my  lord,"  said  the  queen, 
"  will  not  tend  to  disprove  the  deleterious  poison 
she  is  said  to  have  instilled  into  your  soul." 

"  Isabel !  Isabel !  "  stormed  the  king,  "  thy 
demon   wiles  shall  never   shed   their   blighting 
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venom  on  her  head  !  But  I  see  thy  drift — I  see 
thy  drift — although  my  brain — "  The  poor  king 
pressed  his  hands  heavily  upon  his  forehead,  as 
if  he  found  already  a  difficulty  in  collecting  his 
thoughts.  But  he  had  sense  enough  to  endea- 
vour to  conceal  the  wavering  confusion  of  his 
intellect,  which  his  passionate  excitement  of  that 
day  had  again  produced,  from  the  eyes  of  the 
queen,  and  he  checked  himself  in  the  words  he 
was  about  to  say.  Isabel  smiled  again,  with 
that  deadly  smile  she  had  already  permitted  to 
wander  over  her  lips.     The  king  proceeded. 

"  I  see  thy  base  manoeuvre.  Thou  wouldst 
prevent  accusation  by  counter-accusation — meet 
charge  by  charge — and  avert  the  thunder  my 
just  wrath  suspends  over  thy  head,  by  attacking 
her  who  has  supplied  the  place  of  the  treache- 
rous wife,  by  the  tenderness  and  care  of  the 
gentle  nurse.  But  no,  Isabel — thou  standest 
before  me  the  criminal,  and  not  the  accuser. 
For  me  it  is  to  accuse — for  thee,  to  listen  to  thy 
just  and  merited  condemnation." 

The  queen  answered  not,  but  fixed  her  dark 
basilisk  eyes  intently  on   the  face  of  Charles,  as 
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if  to  overawe  and  intimidate  him.  The  king 
again  pressed  his  hands  to  his  temples,  as  if  to 
collect  his  thoughts ;  but  he  could  not  withdraw 
his  eyes  from  the  gaze  that  began  to  work  its 
deadly  fascination  upon  him. 

"  Look  back  into  thine  own  soul,  Isabel," 
said  the  king  at  last,  "  think  on  the  many 
wrongs  thou  hast  done  thy. country  and  thy  king 
— the  many  wrongs  thou  hast  done  thy  injured 
husband — think  on  the  past — " 

"Ay,  Charles!  let  us  both  think  on  the 
past,"  broke  in  Isabel  deliberately,  "if  so  thou 
wiliest  it.  Accuse  me,  then,  accuse  me  falsely, 
of  the  murder  of  Clisson,  thy  adviser  and  thy 
friend — he  whose  bloody  phantom  has  so  often 
visited  thy  solitary  chamber,  and  called  for  ven- 
geance on  his  murderers.  Did  he  ever  tell  thee 
it  was  Isabel,  the  queen,  who  did  the  deed?" 

"  Clisson  !  'tis  true  !  the  thought  has  haunted 
me  ! "  stammered  Charles,  wildly. 

"  Or  call  to  thy  memory  again  the  dark 
spectre  of  thy  brother,  Louis  of  Orleans,"  pur- 
sued the  queen  with  a  savage  look,  "his  fair 
hair  dabbled  with  blood,  his  breast  pierced  with 
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a  thousand  wounds.  Let  him  come  before  thee 
— let  him  stretch  forth  his  ghastly  hand  to 
accuse — will  he  say  that  I  connived  at  such  a 
deed?" 

"  Louis !  Louis  !  my  brother — with  his  bloody 
hair.     Yes,    so    did  his   face   look    when   they 

brought  him,  murdered,  to    the    palace," 

screamed  Charles,  trembling  violently.  •  "  Away 
the  thought !  Woman,  remove  thy  look  !  thine 
eye  pierces  my  very  heart — it  tortures  me ! 
Leave  me !  leave  me  !  "  and  covering  his  eyes 
with  his  hands,  he  fell  back  into  his  chair. 

Isabel  advanced  triumphantly;  and,  bending 
over  the  king,  approached  her  lips  almost  to  his 
ear. 

"  Or  wilt  thou  accuse  me  of  thine  own  mise- 
ries, Charles  the  king  ?  "  she  pursued,  in  hissing 
accents.  "Was  it  I  who  conjured  up  before  thee, 
in  the  forest  of  Mans,  that  fearful  phantom  in 
its  charnel-shroud,  that  suddenly  burst  forth 
before  thy  bewildered  sight,  and  warned  thee 
back  from  thy  expedition  ?  Did  I  bid  that 
spectre  rise  ?  Did  I  cause  the  ghastly  vision  to 
haunt  thy  table  and  thy  bed,  by  day  and  night 
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— ever — ever  there — to  scare  thee  by  the  light 
of  day,  and  fright  away  thy  slumbers  in  the  dark- 
ness? Did  I  utter  the  voice  that  ever  sounded 
in  thine  ear,  '  I  come — I  come — cold — cold?'  ' 

"  Ah!  the  phantom  of  Mans  !  "  stammered  the 
king,  shuddering  in  every  limb  ;  "  the  phantom 
of  Mans  !  that  comes  slowly,  slowly,  aud  clasps 
me  in  its  arms — cold — cold  !  Yes,  away  with  it ! 
drive  it  away  !  It  comes  again  !  Ah !  save  me  ! 
save  me  !  w  and  Charles  stretched  out  his  hand 
to  a  corner  of  the  room. 

Isabel  drew  up  her  head  triumphantly,  and 
could  not  forbear  from  uttering  aloud  the  ejacu- 
lation, "  Ah  !  at  last ! " 

"  No,  no  !  Away  !  Torture  me  not ! "  pursued 
the  king,  trying  to  collect  the  last  sparks  of 
reason  that  had  not  yet  been  extinguished ; 
M  the  burning  flood  again  pours  down  upon  my 
brain,  like  fire  from  heaven.  I  suffer — suffer — 
pain — pain — a  burning  pain.  In  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  torture  me  no  more — or — see  yonder 
knife — take  it — plunge  it  into  my  bosom-  let 
me  not  languish  in  such  torment — complete  your 
work  outrinht — and  let  me  die  !  " 
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The  heart-rending  exclamations  of  the  un- 
happy Charles  did  not  seem  to  excite  a  mo- 
ment's remorse  in  the  bosom  of  Isabel,  or  turn 
her  from  her  purpose.  She  again  bent  over  the 
prostrate  form  of  the  king,  with  a  look  that 
was  almost  that  of  a  demon. 

"  I  torture  thee  not,  my  Charles,"  she  said ; 
"  I  am  here  to  protect  and  save  thee  from  the 
spectre,  if  again  it  comes  to  fold  thee  in  its  cold 
embrace.  Is  it  again  there,  then  ?  again  there, 
in  its  white  shroud  of  death  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  yes  !  There — there  !  "  cried,  with 
outstretched  ringer,  the  poor  maniac,  for  such 
he  again  was.  "  Save  me  !  drive  it  away  !  oh  ! 
horror  ! " 

"  I  will  save  thee.  I  will  drive  him  away — 
soon — soon.  But  come — sign  first  this  paper — 
here — take  this  pen — trace  your  name — there 
—  below:     and    I   will    chase   him    hence    for 


ever: 


i" 


As  she  spoke,  Isabel  took  from  her  gypsire 
such  writing  materials  as  were  frequently  at- 
tached to  the  girdle,  after  the  fashion  of  those 
times,  and  placed  the  pen  in  the  king's  trembling 
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hand.  She  guided  his  hand  to  the  space  left 
upon  the  parchment  for  his  signature  —  that 
signature,  which  could  alone  legally  give  the 
power  into  her  hands,  or  rather  those  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy. 

The  king  took  the  pen,  gazed  fearfully  around 
him,  and  then  looked  upon  the  ordinance.  A 
last  faint  gleam  of  reason  seemed  to  glimmer  in 
his  mind — a  last  vague  recollection  of  the  nature 
of  that  document.  His  eye  fell  upon  the  name 
of  Charles,  the  dauphin.  He  hesitated — with- 
drew his  hand — strove  to  collect  his  senses. 

"  Sign  I"  said  the  queen,  imperatively,  grasp- 
ing his  hand  with  a  sharp  movement  of  im- 
patience. 

"  Madam  ! "  exclaimed  the  king,  with  an  air 
of  indignation  at  the  constraint  imposed  upon 
him. 

The  queen  bit  her  lip.  Her  impatience  had 
led  her  too  far. 

"Sign,"  she  repeated  softly;  "  and  the  spectre 
shall  be  driven  hence." 

"  The  spectre  !  ah  !  "  said  Charles,  again  shud- 
dering.    Again  he    advanced   his    hand — again 

VOL.  III.  G 
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paused.  t(  ■  Charles,  dauphin  of  France,' — that 
name  ! — my  son  !  my  son !  Where  is  he  ?  what 
is  this  ?    My  boy  !  my  Chariot !  " 

"  Thy  son  !  "  whispered  Isabel  in  his  ear ; 
"  Thy  son  seeks  thy  life  !  he  would  wear  the 
crown;  and  he  cannot  wait  thy  death!  He 
would  snatch  it  from  thy  grasp  with  parricidal 
hand :  he  would  assassinate  thee,  Sign,  and 
thou  art  saved.'1 

"  Assassination!  help !  save  the  king  !  Around 
me,  friends  and  nobles  of  my  land  !  Save  the 
king!"  cried  Charles,  as  another  idea  now 
crossed  his  bewildered  brain  :  and  he  attempted 
to  rise  from  his  chair. 

"  Sign  ! "  thundered  the  queen,  "  sign  thy 
salvation,  then."  And  grasping  the  hand  of 
Charles  with  force,  she  herself  traced  the  letters 
of  that  name  which  he  was  no  longer  capable  of 
tracing,  by  guiding  his  hand  violently  along  the 
paper. 

"  'Tis  done,"  she  cried :  and  she  let  go  the 
king. 

"  Save  me  !     help  !     assassination  !  "     cried 
Charles,  starting  up  with  a  wild  scream. 
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Steps  were  heard  approaching  ;  and  Isabel 
tried  to  place  her  hand  over  the  king's  mouth, 
and  force  him  back  into  his  chair.  Utterly 
weak,  after  the  awful  scene  that  had  passed, 
Charles  fell  back  with  another  faint  scream,  and 
fainted. 

Odette  rushed  into  the  room. 

"  What  want  you,  minion,  here  ?  "  exclaimed 
Isabel  furiously.  "  Here  is  your  place  no 
longer.  Away,  I  say,  audacious  girl !"  and  she 
advanced  upon  Odette  with  violent  gesture. 

But  Odette  was  followed  by  Guillaume  d'Her- 
silly  the  physician,  and  the  king's  immediate 
attendants.  They  burst  into  the  room,  alarmed 
by  the  king's  cries. 

"  And  you  !  what  want  ye  all  ? "  said  the 
queen,  angrily. 

li  Pardon  me,  Madam,"  replied  the  physician ; 
"  Monseigneur  the  King  is  ill ;  his  cries  alarmed 
me." 

"  It  is  nothing,"  said  Isabel  ;  "  a  slight 
swoon."  And  she  pointed  to  the  pale  form  of 
Charles,  thrown  back  into  his  chair. 

Almost  at  the  same  instant,  another  form 
g2 
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appeared,  attracted  by  the  king's  scream.  It 
was  the  dauphin.  The  other  personages  were 
turned,  at  that  moment,  towards  the  chair  of  the 
unhappy  Charles.  But  Odette  saw  the  appari- 
tion :  and  she  darted  across  the  room  to  the  hang- 
ings in  the  corner,  and  placed  herself  before  him. 

"My father! "  said  the  young  prince,  hurriedly. 

"  In  vain  you  come — you  are  lost  yourself — 
back  !  "  stammered  Odette. 

She  urged  the  dauphin  backwards,  and,  clos- 
ing: the  narrow  door,  barred  it  on  her  own  side. 

The  queen  turned  at  the  noise.  Odette  had 
sunk  down  on  her  knees  before  the  hangings, 
like  an  inert  mass. 

"What  means  this  frantic  conduct,  mistress?" 
cried  Isabel,  haughtily. 

Odette  could  do  no  more  than  stretch  out 
her  hands  on  either  side,  and  bow  her  head. 

"  Let  that  female  be  instantly  removed  from 
hence,"  commanded  the  queen. 

"Removed,  Madam!"  exclaimed  the  physi- 
cian, lifting  up  his  head  from  the  king,  upon 
whose  senseless  form  he  was  bestowing  his  care. 
"Odette!" 
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"I  have  said  it,"  replied  Isabel,  imperiously 
"  removed  from  hence,  forthwith,  and  for  ever/' 

u  But,  lady  and  queen,"  expostulated  Messire 
d'Hersilly,  "  you  know  not,  probably,  that  the 
reason  of  Monseigneur  the  King  depends  upon 
her  presence  and  her  care  ;  that,  to  remove  her 
from  his  person  would  be  to  condemn  him 
perhaps,  to  eternal  insanity  ;  would  cause  his 
death,  maybe.  She  is  our  only  hope — our  only 
trust.  You  cannot  know  il — cannot  mean  it, 
Madam!" 

"  Sir  Leech,"  said  the  queen,  coldly,  "  I  am 
Isabel,  the  queen  ;  and  by  a  late  ordinance  of 
the  king,  Regent  of  France.  It  is  mine  to 
command,  yours  to  obey.  This  audacious 
female  lies  under  violent  and  well-founded  sus- 
picion of  being  a  foul  sorceress,  who  has  derived 
her  charm  over  the  king's  mind  from  the  powers 
of  darkness — the  saints  stand  by  us  all ! — and 
not  from  Heaven.  Have  a  care  that  too  i^reat 
a  zeal  in  her  favour  involve  not  you  also  in  an 
accusation  you  might  find  it  difficult  to  contend 
against." 

The  physician  cast  a  searching  and  almost 
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defying  look  at  Isabel ;  but  he  ventured  not 
a  word.  The  king  moved  in  his  chair  with  a 
slight  groan ;  and  Guillaume  d'Hersilly  bent 
over  him  again. 

Odette  had  risen  to  her  feet;  her  hands  again 
calmly  crossed  over  her  bosom,  her  eyes  raised 
to  heaven. 

The  king  stirred,  opened  his  haggard  eyes, 
and  looked  around.  His  first  word — that  word 
which,  even  in  his  insensate  state,  recurred  by 
habit  to  his  memory — was  "  Odette  P' 

The  physician  gave  a  triumphant  look  at  the 
queen. 

"  You  see,  Madam,"  he  said,  "  Monseigneur 
the  King  himself  desires  her  attendance." 

Odette  had  darted  forward  instinctively,  as 
the  king  called  upon  her  name.  The  queen 
waved  her  back,  with  an  air  of  imperious  scorn. 

"Messire  d'Hersilly,"  said  Isabel  coldly  to 
the  physician,  "  Monseigneur  the  King  needs 
no  other  care,  even  came  it  from  an  unsuspected 
source,  as  long  as  the  queen,  the  wife  of  his 
bosom,  is  there  to  tend  and  nurse  him." 

"  Odette !  "  murmured  Charles  again. 
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(i  How  goes  it  with  thee,  Charles?"  said  the 
queen,  approaching  him.  "  Are  thy  fears  dis- 
sipated? has  thy  dread  of  assassins  fled?" 

The  king  shuddered  and  looked  wildly  around. 

"  Madam  !  it  is  not  thus — "  commenced  the 
physician, 

"  Silence,  Sir  Leech,"  said  Isabel:  then  bend- 
ing over  the  king,  she  pursued,  in  cajoling  tones, 
"  I  am  here  to  protect  thee  from  all  danger  of 
assassination." 

"  Assassination  !  "  cried  the  king,  sitting  up  ; 
w  Who  spoke  of  assassination  ?  Who  spoke  ? 
Who  told  me  that  my  son  Charles,  dauphin  of 
France,  sought  my  life  ? " 

Odette  would  have  again  sprung  forward,  but 
the  queen  interposed  angrily. 

"  Charles,  dauphin  of  France !  "  pursued  the 
king,  with  insane  look.  "  Where  is  he  ?  he  was 
here — here — but  now.  Would  he  have  murdered 
his  poor  father  ?  Murder — blood — nought  else 
is  around  me  !  " 

"Here!"  exclaimed  Isabel — "the  dauphin 
here  !  Where  is  he  ?"  she  continued,  grasping 
the  king's  hand.  "  Speak  !  speak  !  I  will  pro- 
tect thee  !  " 
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"  There!  there!"  said  Charles,  pointing  to 
the  door  leading  to  the  oratory. 

"  There  ! "  echoed  the  queen,  with  sparkling 
eyes. 

"He  knows  not  what  he  says,"  interposed 
Odette.  "  He  has  again  lost  his  reason.  He  has 
been  driven  mad." 

"  Back,  mistress  !  "  exclaimed  the  queen. 
"This  must  be  looked  to.  Who  is  without 
there?"     She  hurried  to  the  entrance  door. 

A  few  men-at-arms  entered,  at  her  call. 

"  Search  the  passage  and  the  chamber  yonder," 
she  cried  :  "  and  arrest  whomever  you  may  find 
— whoever  it  may  be — whatever  the  resistance." 

"Lady  and  queen!"  cried  Odette,  flinging 
herself  before  the  door. 

The  queen  dragged  her  aside  with  violence. 

"  I  myself  will  know,"  she  said  :  and,  pulling 
back  the  bar,  she  entered  the  passage,  followed 
by  the  men-at-arms. 

"  Oh,  my  lord  and  king,  what  have  you 
done!"  exclaimed  Odette,  hurrying  to  the  king, 
and  throwing  herself  down  at  his  feet. 

Charles  looked  at  her  with  lack-lustre  eyes, 
and  laughed.     He  seemed  not  to  know  her,  and 
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only  replied  by  repeating,  in  piteous  tone,  his 
old  cry  of  "  George  is  cold — cold — very  cold!" 

Odette  groaned  aloud. 

"Lost  —  irretrievably  lost!"  exclaimed  the 
physician. 

"  Lost !"  echoed  Odette,  rising  with  a  gesture 
of  utter  despair.  Her  eye  then  fell  upon  the 
parchment.  The  fatal  signature  of  "  Charles/' 
was  there  subscribed.  "  And  he — disinherited  ! " 
she  exclaimed,  clasping  her  hands. 

The  queen  returned,  followed  by  the  men-at- 
arms.  In  her  hands  she  bore  a  glove.  Her  cheeks 
were  inflamed  with  rage,  her  dark  brows  knit. 

"  '  He  was  here — here  V  "  she  cried.  "  It  was 
true,  then.  The  window  open !  By  the  treilage 
below  he  has  escaped.  Away!"  she  pursued  to 
the  men-at-arms.  "  Scour  the  gardens  —  the 
park !  Lay  hands  on  the  Prince  Charles  as 
traitor.     Away ! " 

The  men  left  the  room. 

Odette  stood  trembling  with  anxietj'. 

"  And  thou,  minion,  thou  hast  connived  at 
this,"  exclaimed  Isabel.  "  Dearly  shalt  thou 
pay  thy  treachery." 

g  3 
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Odette  bowed  her  head,  resigned  to  her  fate. 

Attracted  by  the  noise  in  the  palace,  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  at  this  moment  entered  the 
apartment,  followed  by  the  little  Carmelite. 

Before  he  could  say  a  word,  the  excited  queen 
had  grasped  his  hand. 

"  All  is  ours,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice.  "  He 
has  signed  the  ordinance  :  and  he  has  again  be- 
come a  drivelling  idiot.  Did  not  I  tell  you  that 
he  would  soon  be  a  puppet  in  our  hands  ?"  She 
placed  her  hand  triumphantly  upon  the  parch- 
ment. "  The  dauphin,  too,  may  still  be  in  our 
power.  He  has  been  here.  Men  are  in  pur- 
suit.    All  prospers  with  us." 

"  Odette  !  "  murmured  the  king,  with  sunken 
head. 

"  Ah  !  I  had  nigh  forgotten,"  said  the  queen 
aloud.  "Let  this  audacious  female  and  reputed 
sorceress  be  taken  to  the  House  of  the  Penitent 
Sisters,  there  to  be  closely  incarcerated,  and  have 
leisure  to  repent  her  sins,  and  thank  God  that 
no  more  merited  punishment  falls  upon  her. 
Master  Jean  Petit,  to  your  hands  I  confide  the 
wench." 
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"  I  merit  not  this  shame,"  said  Odette,  now 
for  the  first  time  raising  her  head.  "  Queen 
Isabel  of  France,  that  God  you  invoke  will  judge 
between  us." 

"  Do  you  defy  me,  minion  ?"  said  the  queen. 

At  that  moment  the  king  again  raised  his 
head  and  murmured,  "  Lys  d'Ange." 

Unable  to  resist  the  call,  Odette  hurried  to 
the  poor  monarch's  feet,  and,  kneeling,  covered 
his  cold  hands  with  kisses,  with  the  cry,  "  My 
king,  my  lord  and  master !  " 

"  Take  her  away,"  commanded  the  queen. 

The  Carmelite  obeyed  her  signal,  and  made 
Odette  rise  from  her  place.  She  could  not  resist ; 
and  with  a  last  look  at  the  form  of  Charles,  the 
king,  she  turned  to  leave  the  chamber.  But  she 
groaned  aloud  as  the  words  of  the  king  still  rang 
in  her  ears. 

"  Odette  !  "  he  cried,  "  George  is  cold — cold 
— very  cold  !  " 

"  I  am  here,  to  warm  and  cherish  thee,"  said 
Isabel,  seating  herself  on  the  king's  knees  and 
throwing  her  arms  about  his  neck.  This  scene 
of  acted  tenderness  was  too  much  even  for  the 
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Duke  of  Burgundy.  He  turned  away  his 
face. 

An  officer  returned  to  say  that  the  park 
and  gardens  had  been  scoured,  and  that  there 
were  no  traces  of  any  person  of  a  suspicious 
nature. 

Queen  Isabel  rose  from  the  king's  knees, 
with  a  dark  and  angry  frown  upon  her  brow. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  FATE  OF  AKMAGXAC. 

But  oh  !  what  storm  was  in  that  mind  ! 

Crabbe. 

Now,  whether  he  kill  Cassio, 
Or  Cassio  him,  or  each  do  kill  the  other, 
Every  way  makes  my  gain. 

Here,  stand  behind  this  hulk :  straight  will  he  come. 

***** 

— 'Tis  he  !     Villain,  thou  diest! 

Oh  !  I  am  slain. 

Shakspeare. 

Still  under  the  influence  of  the  excitement 
■with  which  the  reproaches  and  insinuations  of 
Mother  Jehanne  had  fired  him,  Perrinet  Leclerc 
turned  his  steps  towards  the  abbey  of  St. 
Magloire.  His  manner  was  so  wild  and  strange, 
when  Ursule,  the  portress,  admitted  him  within 
the  private  gate  of  the  establishment,  that  the 
old  woman  compelled  him  to  sit  down  on  a  stone 
bench  in  the  inner  passage,  and  take  a  draught 
of  water.  The  first  excited  demand  of  the  young 
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armourer  had  been  to  see  the  Abbess;  but  when 
the  old  portress  replied  that  she  would  ask  the 
pleasure  of  the  Superior — who  had  been  unusually 
anxious  and  uneasy  in  her  inquiries  about  him,  she 
said — he  bid  her  stay,  seemed  in  vain  to  struggle 
with  feelings  that  overmastered  his  resolution, 
and  finally  hid  his  face  in  his  hands  with  a  groan. 
When,  in  reply  to  the  anxious  questionings  of 
Ursule,  he  again  raised  his  head,  it  was  to  stam- 
mer, with  much  agitation,  that  he  could  not  and 
would  not  see  the  Abbess.  He  alleged  illness  from 
his  late  wound,  and  a  return  of  fever,  as  the  cause 
of  his  agitation ;  and  then,  begging  the  old  woman 
to  sit  down  by  his  side,  he  questioned  her  about 
the  inmates  of  the  convent,  and  inquired  whether 
any  Armagnac  refugees,  or  persons  of  a  similar 
description,  had  sought  the  shelter  of  the  holy 
and  privileged  house,  and  the  protection  of  the 
Abbess.  It  was  not  without  twinges  of  shame 
and  remorse,  however,  that  he  affected  sympathy 
for  the  unfortunates  attached  to  the  Armagnac 
party,  and  felt  himself  urged  on  by  his  bad  pas- 
sions to  take  upon  himself  the  part  of  a  treacherous 
spy.  He  quickly  learnt,  by  the  manner  of  Ursule, 
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that  the  report  of  his  act  of  treason  had  not 
reached  the  convent's  walls  :  and,  for  a  moment, 
he  felt  relieved,  as  if  a  real  load  of  the  heavy 
weight  of  conscience  and  self-reproach  had  been 
taken  off  his  heart.  He  could  not  screw  his 
resolution,  however,  to  the  pitch  of  seeing  his 
foster-mother  face  to  face :  it  seemed  to  him  as 
if  her  mild  searching  eye  would  have  read  his 
very  soul.  But  the  old  portress,  once  put  in  the 
way  of  indulging  her  inclination  for  garrulity,  an 
indulgence  not  often  afforded  in  the  walls  of  the 
monastic  establishment,  chattered  away  upon  the 
events  of  the  past  days,  the  anxiety  and  grief  of 
the  Abbess,  her  declining  state  of  health — 
(Perrinet's  heart  smote  him  at  these  words,  he 
scarce  knew  why) — her  alarm,  and  the  agony  of 
fear  into  which  the  whole  convent  had  been 
thrown  :  she  expatiated  upon  her  own  tremors, 
upon  the  weariness  to  which  the  whole  household 
had  been  put,  by  the  continual  prayers  to  avert 
the  wrath  of  Heaven,  ordained  by  the  Abbess — 
herself  always  being  present  on  such  occasions — 
and  upon  the  expected  horrors  of  murder,  pillage, 
and  rape,  by  the  Burgundians.     In  the  midst  of 
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the  rambling  discourse  of  the  old  woman,  Perrinet 
was  able  to  understand,  however,  that  Ursule  had 
no  knowledge  of  any  person  having  sought  refuge 
in  the  abbey  of  St.  Magloire,  or  being  concealed 
in  the  establishment.  He  rose,  then,  with  the 
conviction  that  his  search  was  vain :  and,  thank- 
ing the  portress  for  her  information,  he  wildly 
flung  down  a  piece  of  money  by  the  astonished 
old  woman's  side,  and,  again  refusing  to  see  the 
Abbess,  in  much  excitement  of  manner,  staggered 
away  from  her  and  left  the  abbey. 

Perrinet  flinched,  uneasily  and  impatiently, 
on  seeing  the  weird  form  of  Mother  Jehanne 
awaiting  him  without.  A  feeling  of  detestation  to 
the  old  crone  came  over  him  ;  and  he  would  have 
hurried  on,  pretending  that  he  did  not  see  her  ; 
but  Mother  Jehanne  shuffled  after  him,  and 
caught  him  by  the  arm. 

"  Thou  hast  not  hunted  out  the  devil  in  man's 
hide  ?  "  she  said,  anxiously. 

"  You  were  wrong,  woman,"  was  Perrinet's 
irritable  answer.     "  He  is  not  there." 

"  Not  there  ? "  exclaimed  the  old  woman. 
"  Hast  thou  seen  the  sainted  Abbess  ?  " 
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"  I  have  not  seen  her ;  but  I  have  learnt  the 
truth." 

Mother  Jehanne  tossed  her  head  with  an  air 
of  doubt. 

"  Where  goest  thou  now  to  seek  him,  then  ?  " 

"  What  know  I?  "  exclaimed  Perrinet,  angrily. 
"  Leave  me  !  torture  me  not !  Have  I  not  bitter- 
ness of  gall  enough  within  me — bitterness  already 
too  strong  to  bear — that  you  should  pour  it  still 
more  fully  into  my  heart  ?  Go  !  leave  me,  I 
say  !  "  and  he  shook  her  off,  violently. 

M  Faint-hearted  !  irresolute  !  weak  !  forgetful 
of  thy  oath!  "screeched  Mother  Jehanne.  "Thou 
wouldst  turn  back  from  thy  purpose  !  Could  I 
expect  better  things  from  hateful  blood  as  thine  ? 
But  hear  me,  Perrinet  Leclerc !  thy  destiny 
shall  be  yet  accomplished — thy  destiny,  and  that 
of  those  whom  fate  has  grouped  around  thee  in 
the  darkness  of  mystery.  Go  !  go  !  Fate  has 
cast  that  bloody  spell  around  thee  thou  canst  not 
break.  Go  !  The  web  is  woven  :  and  it  hangs 
a  mesh  about  thee  from  which  thou  canst  not 
escape,  any  more  than  the  panting  beast  from 
the  hunter's  toils." 
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The  young  armourer  turned  involuntarily 
under  the  influence  of  the  old  woman's  strange, 
excited  words,  as  if  fearing,  for  a  moment,  her 
real  power  as  a  reputed  sorceress,  and  anxious  to 
deprecate  her  wrath.  Mother  Jehanne  stood 
with  her  arms  tossed  on  high,  in  that  inspired 
attitude  which  she  was  accustomed  to  assume 
when  she  desired  to  work  a  powerful  effect  upon 
the  imagination  of  those  she  sought  to  delude. 
Perhaps  it  was  this  very  result  she  intended  to 
produce,  for  she  smiled  with  an  air  of  triumph  ; 
but  Perrinet  stood  but  for  a  moment  irresolute ; 
he  waved  his  hand  to  her  impatiently,  to  leave 
him,  and  hurried  on. 

"  Go,  now  !  "  muttered  the  old  woman  aloud, 
to  herself,  as  she  watched  his  receding  form  up 
the  street.  "  I  have  said  truly.  Thy  destiny 
shall  be  accomplished,  and  by  my  will — according 
to  my  will.  Meanwhile,  on  one,  at  least,  my 
Remy's  blood  shall  be  avenged.  Now  is  the 
time :  and,  with  other  hopes,  I  have  already  de- 
layed too  long.  To  work!  to  work!"  And  Mother 
Jehanne  hobbled  in  the  direction  of  the  quarter 
of   the   city   whence    the    distant    murmur    of 
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shouting    and     screaming    came    fitfully    upon 
her   ear. 

Tormented,  restless,  boiling  alternately  with 
revenge  and  with  remorse — not  knowing  what 
further  course  to  pursue,  to  satisfy  the  one  or  to 
stifle  the  other — the  young  armourer  first  sought 
his  own  home,  and  flung  himself  down  upon  the 
seat  beneath  the  vaulted  opening.  The  sun 
again  flickered  through  the  vine-leaves  upon  his 
brow  ;  but  they  brought  neither  sunny  streaks  of 
joy,  nor  gleams  of  hope.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if, 
with  his  load  of  unsatisfied  revenge  upon  his 
heart — that  revenge,  for  the  gratification  of 
which,  however,  he  had  flung  from  him  all  that 
was  previously  most  dear  to  his  existence — he 
was  sundered  not  only  from  all  whom  he  had 
known,  but  from  all  human  beings — an  isolated 
and  accursed  thing — a  moral  leper  in  the  world 
— an  outcast,  marked  by  the  hand  of  shame.  His 
father  he  did  not  dare  to  seek;  although  the 
strange  words  of  old  Leclerc,  during  their  last 
agitated  interview,  sometimes  vaguely  crossed 
his  mind  with  a  curiosity  undefinable  to  himself, 
for  he  believed  them  not.     The  old  man  had  not 
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come  near  him  :  on  the  one  hand,  then,  he  was 
ignorant  of  his  father's  fate;  on  the  other,  he 
seemed  utterly  cast  off  by  him.  His  foster- 
mother,  his  tormented  conscience  did  not  allow 
him  to  face.  Odette  had  spurned  him  from  her 
as  a  traitor  :  this  was  the  bitterest  pang  of  all, 
and  perhaps  the  true  origin  of  the  remorse  he 
felt.  Even  Yvon  seemed  to  have  deserted  him, 
like  a  thing  to  be  avoided  and  despised.  His  last 
hope — his  last  joy — his  last  friend — his  vengeance 
— seemed  to  escape  his  grasp.  As,  wearied  in  soul 
and  body,  and  irresolute  how  to  proceed,  he 
rocked  himself  backwards  and  forwards,  a  prey 
to  such  thoughts  of  despair,  the  stripling  Astaroth 
approached  him,  and  addressed  him  in  that  sharp 
tone  that  was  his  nature,  but  with  words  of 
anxiety  and  devoted  attachment,  mingled  with 
such  ferocious  allusions  to  his  vengeance  as  the 
boy's  savage  spirit  could  not  avoid  expressing. 
But,  at  that  moment,  the  presence  of  Astaroth 
was  almost  as  grating  to  the  feelings  of  Perrinet 
as  that  of  Mother  Jehanne  ;  instinctively  he  felt 
that  both  had  been  the  influencing  agents,  in 
different  ways,  of  his  destiny — the  evil  spirits 
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that  had  whispered  to  him  the  madness  of  his 
career.  Although  his  feelings  and  his  desire  of 
revenge  remained  unchanged,  yet  he  shrank  with 
a  shudder  from  the  sharp  accents  of  the  wild 
youth:  perhaps,  also,  in  this  feeling  of  repulsion 
lurked  a  sentiment  of  shame  in  facing  the  lad — 
the  purpose  he  had  sworn,  unaccomplished.  He 
started  up  again  from  his  seat,  and  hurried  once 
more  without,  forbidding  the  youth,  under  pain 
of  his  displeasure,  to  dare  to  follow  him.  But, 
spite  of  the  savage  nature  of  Astaroth,  there  was 
one  powerful  feeling  of  good  within  him — that  of 
the  deepest  attachment,  from  gratitude  :  he  could 
not  witness  the  wild  conduct  of  his  master  with- 
out uneasiness ;  and,  spite  of  the  violence  of  the 
prohibition,  he  for  once  disobeyed,  and  determined 
upon  following  Perrinet  and  watching  over  his 
movements. 

Involuntarily,  as  it  were,  and  by  habit  rather 
than  volition,  the  steps  of  Perrinet  were  again 
turned  towards  the  Rue  St.  Denis.  Again,  un- 
conscious of  what  he  did,  he  found  himself 
stationed  at  the  angle  of  the  lane  opposite  the 
mercer's  house,   with   his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
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oriel  window.  Again  he  fed  his  bitterness  and 
his  despair  with  the  recollections  of  the  past. 
Under  other  circumstances,  and  in  another  age, 
Perrinet  would  have  been  a  dreamer,  and  per- 
haps a  poet,  but  scarcely,  in  spite  of  his  impa- 
tient and  excitable  temper  and  his  appearance 
of  energy,  a  real  man  of  action.  Mingling  thus 
his  brighter  dreams  of  the  past  with  his  dark 
and  bloody  dreams  of  the  present,  he  once  more 
sat  down  in  weariness  upon  a  step  in  the  angle, 
formed  by  the  advancing  porch  of  the  side-door 
of  Master  Cocardas's  bathing  establishment. 
With  a  little  rest,  his  force  returned  ;  the  rage 
of  his  despair  gained  the  ascendancy  over  his 
weaker  feelings ;  and  he  again  brooded  over 
that  revenge  for  which  alone,  it  seemed  to  his 
desolate  heart,  he  had  now  to  live.  Almost 
the  entire  population  of  Paris  was  engaged  in 
the  festivities  of  the  entry  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  and  Queen  Isabel;  and  the  deserted 
street  was  again  nearly  empty  of  any  living 
creatures. 

Perrinet  had  not  been  long  in  this  position, 
when  the  side-door  of  the  bath-house — close  by 
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which  he  sat,  so  shrouded  as  to  be  concealed, 
behind  the  elevated  porch,  from  the  sight  of 
those  who  came  out — opened;  and  the  attention 
of  the  young  armourer,  in  the  midst  of  his 
troubled  thoughts,  was  arrested,  unconsciously, 
by  the  words  that  struck  upon  his  ear.  It  was 
the  mincing  voice  of  Master  Cocardas — now 
somewhat  tremulous,  it  would  seem,  from  some 
cause  of  fear  or  emotion — that  first  roused  him 
from  his  listless  state. 

"  No — no,1'  quavered  the  dapper  barber  ;  "  it 
cannot  be,  I  say.  You  are  a  marked  man  ;  and 
were  I  to  shelter  you  in  my  house,  I  might  have 
those  devils  of  flayers  and  skinners  down  upon 
me,  and  my  house  burnt  over  my  head,  and  my 
own  proper  person  hacked  and  hewn  no  better 
than  a  spring  lamb;  and  some  people's  skins 
may  have  as  much  value  as  other  people's,  and  a 
great  deal  more,  too.  There  be  those  whose 
outward  man  is  such,  that  its  deterioration 
would  be  a  loss  to  all  humanity — the  female 
portion  of  it  esj  e;ially.  I  pray  you  leave  me, — 
cling  not  to  the  door-post ; — it  cannot  be,  I  say. 
My  being  seen   in  your  company  might  bring 
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an  evil  on  me.  Fair  Saint  Catharine  be  my  aid 
and  protection !  Be  thankful  that  I  do  no 
more  than  thrust  you  to  the  door ;  for  the  duty 
of  a  good  and  loyal  Burgundian  like  me  would 
be  to  cry,  '■  Hallo  ! — at  him  !  hew  him  down  I ' 
But  I  am  generous:  generosity  is  the  gift  of 
especial  natures.  Now  go — or  I  shall  jam  your 
fingers,  man." 

"  Tonsor  inhumanus  et  impudicus,  pannosus 
balatro!"  replied,  in  wrathful  tones,  a  deeper 
voice.  "  That  is  to  say,  Gossip  Barber,  you 
do  ill  to  drive  me  forth  thus  inhospitably.  I  ask 
but  the  shelter  of  a  few  hours." 

"  I  do  not  know  you,  man,"  replied  Cocardas, 
in  more  elevated  tones.  "  Get  you  gone !  or  I 
shall  repent  my  magnanimity." 

"  But  I  am  weary,  hungry,  starving.  I  have 
not  a  last  coin  in  my  pouch.  I  dare  not  return 
to  my  lodging.  Give  me  at  least  a  trencher 
and  a  morsel  of  food,"  said  the  other  voice. 

"  Thou  art  an  avowed  agent  of  the  Armagnac. 
Get  thee  gone ! "  replied  the  barber,  his  tone 
rising  in  energy  as  the  supplications  of  his  asso- 
ciate   became    more    humble.      "  Perhaps    you 
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may  even  know  into  what  hole  the  devil  in 
man's  hide  has  crept." 

u  And  were  I  to  know,  what  then  ?"  said  the 
other. 

Perrinet  started. 

"What  then? — what  then?"  stammered 
Master  Cocardas.  "  Why,  then — it  might  be 
death  to  be  seen  speaking  to  you.  I  might  be 
taken  for  an  accomplice  of  your  abominations. 
Avaunt,  I  say,  man  !  I  know  you  not.  Get  you 
gone  !"  And,  shouting  "  Long  live  Burgundy  !" 
to  the  empty  air,  in  order  to  give  himself  the 
credit  of  being  a  good  Burgundian  to  any 
chance  ears  that  might  catch  up  the  cry,  Master 
Cocardas  banged-to  the  door  of  his  house,  and 
was  heard  to  lock  and  bar  it  within. 

The  man  thus  rudely  ejected  from  the 
barber's  dwelling,  staggered  down  the  steps  of 
the  small  porch  with  the  muttered  curse,  "  All 
the  fiends  of  hell  catch  you,  barber  of  misfor- 
tune, diabolicus  et  flagitiosus  /"  Perrinet  started 
up  from  his  posture,  and  confronted  the  fellow 
in  the  lane. 

He  was  a  man  dressed  in  the  attire  of  coarse 
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brown  serge,  worn  by  tbe  people  of  the  lower 
classes,  or  the  labourers  of  the  suburbs  of  Paris. 
The  cape  of  his  surcol  was  drawn  over  his  head, 
spite  of  the  heat  of  the  weather ;  but  it  left 
visible  meshes  of  fair  towy-looking  hair,  and  a 
confused  mass  of  fair  beard  of  a  similar  texture, 
which  contrasted  strangely  with  a  pair  of  sharp, 
piercing  dark  eyes.  A  vague  and  fleeting  idea 
crossed  the  mind  of  Perrinet,  that  he  had  seen 
such  eyes  before ;  but  he  knew  not  where.  The 
man,  on  his  own  side,  started  with  some  appear- 
ance of  confusion,  as  he  became  aware  of  the 
person  of  the  young  armourer  planted  before 
him,  with  flashing  eyes  and  excited  mien. 

"  Whoever  you  may  be,  you  know  his  where- 
abouts," said  Perrinet,  decidedly. 

"Of  whom  do  you  speak,  Messire?  I  un- 
derstand you  not,"  replied  the  man. 

"  You  understand  me  full  well,"  rejoined 
Perrinet.  "  You  are  aware  of  the  retreat  of  the 
villain  Constable  :  and  you  leave  not  this  spot 
alive,  unless  you  reveal  it  to  me."  He  placed 
his  hand  on  his  cutlass. 

The  man  flinched  again  ;  but  he  seemed  net 
to  be  one  easily  intimidated. 
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"  You  are  rough,  Messire  ;  and  without  rea- 
son," he  said.  "But  these  are  rough  times; 
and  men  profit  by  them,  as  best  they  can." 

"  Speak,  fellow  !  and  trifle  not  with  me,"  cried 
the  young  armourer,  determinately,  and  drawing 
forth  his  weapon.  "  You  are  in  my  power." 

The  fellow  seemed  to  feel  that  these  words 
were  true  ;  he  glanced  around  him  like  a  man 
who  seeks  escape  even  when  he  knows  that 
there  is  none.  For  a  moment  he  seemed  to 
feel  in  his  bosom  for  a  weapon  ;  but  the  young 
armourer  was  strong  and  active,  and  evidently 
determined ;  had  he  possessed  the  means  of 
aggression  or  defence,  he  felt  that  he  must  have 
used  them  in  vain.  He  fixed  his  sharp  eyes  on 
the  agitated  face  of  Perrinet,  quailed,  hesitated, 
and  seemed  inclined  to  temporize. 

"  You  have  overheard  my  words  with  that 
accursed  manikin  barber  ?  "  he  said  at  last. 

"  And  such  were  uttered  as  convinced  me, 
that  you  are  not  only  an  agent  of  Armagnac, 
but  that  you  know  well  whither  he  has  fled. 
Where  is  he  ?  Speak !  Your  life  depends  upon 
my  knowledge,"  cried  Perrinet. 
h  2 
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"You  ask  questions  which,  in  these  times,  it 
might  be  more  hazardous  to  answer  than  to 
refuse  to  satisfy,  even  with  the  fear  of  death 
before  one's  eyes,"  replied  the  fellow.  "  The 
answers  to  such  questions,  were  I  even  able  to 
give  them — and  the  words  I  used  do  not  war- 
rant, after  all,  such  a  conviction  —  are  not 
heedlessly  and  uselessly  given  to  the  first  threat 
of  the  first  bullying  youth." 

The  tone  of  the  man  was  so  marked,  that 
Perrinet  seemed  to  comprehend  a  latent  mean- 
ing in  them. 

"  They  are  not  given,  say  you  ?  They  are  sold 
and  bought?" 

The  fellow  nodded  his  head. 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  said  the  young  armourer, 
with  a  sneer.  "  Look  here,  then,"  he  continued, 
passing  his  cutlass  into  his  left  hand,  and  keep- 
ing his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  man,  in  order  to  be 
on  his  guard  against  any  sudden  treacherous 
attack,  while  he  plunged  his  right  hand  into  his 
pouch.  "  These  gold  coins" —  and  he  pulled 
forth  a  quantity — "  have  been  the  savings  of  my 
last  years  of  self-labour.  I  have  had  forethought 
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of  this  ;  and  I  have  destined  this  sacrifice  for 
the  accomplishment  of  my  purpose.  Reveal  to 
me  the  retreat  of  the  hell-hound  Constable.  As 
soon  as  he  is  in  my  power,  and  my  vengeance 
is  secure,  they  shall  all  be  yours.  See !  will 
not  they  untie  your  tongue?" 

The  soul  of  Master  Cleofas,  the  quack-doctor 
and  spy,  was  a  sordid  one :  his  love  of  gain 
went  before  any  other  quality,  good  or  bad,  that 
he  might  have  possessed.  His  attachment  to  the 
Constable  was  only  that  of  the  receiver  of  good 
things,  towards  him  who  gives  much,  and  is  able 
to  give  more.  The  power  of  the  Constable  was 
lost,  and,  as  it  appeared,  without  redemption, 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  All  intercourse  with 
him,  from  which,  under  the  circumstances,  little 
or  nothing  was  to  be  hoped,  was  dangerous  in 
the  highest  degree.  To  betray  a  patron  who 
could  no  longer  be  an  advantage,  and  might  be  a 
cause  of  peril  to  him,  was  even  a  meritorious 
action  in  the  eyes  of  the  divinity  worshipped  by 
Master  Cleofas — Self-interest.  Besides,  he  was 
placed  in  a  desperate  condition :  he  was  hungry 
and  suffering,  and  yet  dared  not  return  to  the 
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spot  where  his  hoarded  gains  had  been  hidden. 
Beyond  the  bribe  offered  him,  also,  there  was 
another  consideration,  gratifying  in  only  a 
slightly  lesser  degree  to  the  soul  of  Master  Cleofas. 
He  hated  Perrinet  with  all  the  malice  and  spite 
of  a  low  mind,  for  the  insult  and  opposition  he 
had  offered  him  in  the  affair  of  Astaroth.  Ar- 
magnac  was  a  man  of  powerful  strength.  Per- 
rinet might  fall  in  a  personal  encounter.  The 
reward  of  treachery  might  be  his,  at  the  same 
time  that  a  chance  was  offered  of  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  malice  upon  an  enemy.  These 
thoughts  passed  rapidly  through  the  mind  of 
the  spy.  He  had3  in  truth,  been  able  to  warn 
the  Constable  of  his  clanger,  after  his  escape 
from  the  house  of  the  guardian  of  the  gate 
of  St.  Germain,  on  the  night  when  Perrinet  had 
betrayed  the  city;  and  had  aided  him  in  reaching 
the  retreat  to  which,  finding  that  all  was  lost, 
he  had  fled.  He  had  been  agent  of  Armagnac 
since,  in  the  means  devised  for  his  escape  from 
the  walls  of  Paris  :  and  he  well  knew  where  he 
was  concealed.  Master  Cleofas,  then,  hesitated 
but  very  little  before  he  spoke. 
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"  I  accept  the  bargain,"  he  said  ;  "  you  will  be 
served  truly  and  faithfully."  Perrinet  smiled 
bitterly.  "  Here  is  my  hand  upon  it:  give  me 
yours,  in  acknowledgment  of  our  pledge." 

A  traitor  himself,  Perrinet  would  not,  how- 
ever, give  his  hand  to  the  traitor  and  the  spy. 

"  You  have  my  word  ;  and,  if  you  will,  I 
swear  it  upon  my  dagger's  hilt,"  he  said  frown- 
ing. "  Place  Bernard  of  Armagnac  and  myself 
face  to  face,  and  all  this  pouch  contains  is 
yours." 

"  So  be  it !  I  will  trust  you,"  growled  Cleofas. 
u  But  you  swear  to  do  me  no  harm,  and  let  me 
go  free  afterwards  ? " 

"  I  swear,"  replied  the  young  armourer,  plac- 
ing his  hand  on  his  dagger's  hilt. 
"  It  is  well,"  muttered  the  spy. 
"  Go  forward,  then,   and  I  will  follow  you," 
said  Perrinet. 

Cleofas  looked  for  a  moment  cautiously  around 
him,  and  then,  crossing  the  Rue  St.  Denis, 
skulked  down  the  lane  opposite.  Perrinet  fol- 
lowed, his  eyes  flashing  with  fresh  excitement, 
his  pale  cheek  flushed,  his  head  erect,  his  teeth 
set,  while  he  breathed  heavily  through  his  nos- 
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trils  ;  his  hand  grasping,  as  usual  in  his  moments 
of  animation  or  impatience,  the  hilt  of  his  cut- 
lass. That  vengeance  for  which  he  had  sacri- 
ficed all,  for  which  he  had  staked  his  honour, 
for  which  he  had  done  an  act  of  treachery, 
for  which  he  had  lost  Odette,  but  for  which 
alone  he  had  lived  during  the  last  few  days,  was 
about  to  be  within  his  grasp.  In  the  midst  of 
the  tumult  of  his  feelings,  however,  he  kept  a 
wary  eye  upon  the  movements  of  his  conductor, 
determined  that  he  should  not  escape  him  or  lead 
him  into  a  snare. 

To  his  surprise,  Perrinet  perceived  that  they 
were  arriving,  by  means  of  back  streets  and 
small  deserted  lanes,  at  the  line  of  wall  which 
skirted  the  culture  of  St.  Magloire.  He  pressed 
his  step  up  to  the  side  of  his  guide,  to  inquire 
their  destination  :  but  the  fellow  only  answered 
by  placing  his  finger  on  his  mouth,  and  observ- 
ing still  more  precaution.  They  stopped  at  last 
before  the  low  door  by  which  Perrinet  had  been 
led  from  the  convent  by  Master  Jean  Petit,  on 
the  day  of  his  taking  refuge  in  the  sanctuary. 
Armagnac  was  really,  then,  concealed  within  the 
precincts  of  the  abbey;  Armagnac  was,  then,  a 
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refugee  in  his  turn,  in  that  same  building  in 
which  he  himself  had  sought  protection  from  the 
tyranny  and  persecution  of  the  Constable ;  and 
now  triumph  and  revenge  were  in  his  own 
power.  His  heart  beat  tumultuously  with  the 
force  of  his  wild  passions. 

Applying  a  key  to  the  lock,  the  spy  intro- 
duced Perrinet  again,  with  much  precaution, 
into  the  precincts  of  the  convent.  They  crossed 
the  cultivated  open  space  of  garden  ground,  and 
arrived  by  the  side  door  into  the  cloisters  that 
surrounded  the  more  immediate  garden  of  the 
establishment,  with  its  rows  of  clipped  yews  and 
stiff  alleys,  and  open  sanded  space  in  the  midst. 
The  guide  led  the  way  to  a  small  building 
that  advanced  from  an  angle  of  the  garden- 
court,  at  a  point  where  the  line  of  cloisters 
was  interrupted.  It  was  a  species  of  tower, 
formed  of  a  ground  floor  and  two  low  upper 
stories,  generally  used  by  the  more  austere  of 
the  nuns,  for  more  strict  and  complete  seclusion, 
during  the  most  rigorous  fasts  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  A  few  steps  led  to  a  small  terrace, 
upon  which  opened  the  door  of  the  deserted 
u  3 
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turret ;  and  beneath  this  terrace  a  rapid  slope  of 
earth  conducted  down  to  the  heavy  gate  of  a 
sort  of  cellar,  that  might  have  been  used  as  the 
prison  of  the  abbey  in  earlier  times. 

The  spy  pointed  to  the  entrance  to  this  cellar, 
looked  around  him  to  see  that  they  were  not 
observed,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  spoke. 

"  He  is  there  !"  he  said,  in  a  sinister  voice. 

"Alone?"  asked  Perrinet. 

"  Alone." 

"  But  he  has  guarded  himself  within,  pro- 
bably/'' said  Perrinet  again,  lowering  his  voice 
instinctively,  after  the  fashion  of  the  spy. 

"He  expects  me,"  answered  Cleofas.  "I  am 
emploj'ed  to  find  means  for  his  escape.  The 
watchword  is,  *  the  white  cross.'    He  will  open." 

Perrinet  proceeded  to  descend  the  slope  of 
earth. 

"  But  my  reward — "  muttered  the  spy. 

"  I  must  first  know  that  you  have  not  de- 
ceived me,  fellow,"  whispered  Perrinet ;  and  he 
again  drew  forth  his  cutlass,  and  descended. 

He  knocked  the  hilt  of  his  weapon  cautiously 
on  the  door,  and  waited.     No  answer  was  re- 
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turned.     His  heart  beat;  he  scowled  angrily  on 
the  spy. 

"He  sleeps,  perhaps,"  said  Cleofas,  in  a  low 
tone. 

"  Can  he  sleep?"  muttered  Perrinet. 

Again  he  knocked ;  but  no  answer  was  re- 
turned. 

"  You  have  juggled  with  me,  rascal ! "  said  the 
young  armourer. 

"Hush!"  returned  the  spy,  with  caution. 
"  He  cannot  have  got  away  without  me.  He 
would  not  venture  into  the  interior  of  the 
abbey  by  day,  methinks.     And  I  swear — *' 

Perrinet  waved  his  hand  angrily  and  impa- 
tiently, with  an  air  of  doubt. 

"  Mens  conscia  recti"  muttered  Cleofas.  "  I 
am  a  true  man." 

The  young  armourer  made  another  movement 
of  scornful  impatience  at  these  words.  At  the 
same  instant,  he  fancied  he  heard  a  slight  move- 
ment in  the  interior  of  the  vault.  He  knocked 
again  ;  and  he  almost  bounded  from  his  feet, 
as  he  heard  a  hoarse  low  voice  reply  to  his 
signal  with  a  sort  of  cough. 
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The  spy  made  a  sign  to  Perrinet. 

"  The  white  cross ! "  muttered  the  young 
man,  at  the  opening  of  the  double  valves  of  the 
gateway. 

"  Is  it  you,  Master  Cleofas?"  asked  the  voice 
from  within. 

Perrinet,  in  turn,  made  a  sign  to  the  spy  to 
speak. 

The  fellow  descended  a  few  steps  cautiously. 

"  It  is  I,  Monseigneur,"  he  answered. 

"  You  bring  me  news  ?  "  inquired  the  voice. 

"  Good  news !  Monseigneur  will  find  means 
of  escape.  Fear  not ;  we  are  unobserved,"  con- 
tinued Cleofas. 

Spite  of  the  fever  of  his  excitement,  Perrinet 
shuddered  at  the  lie  that  completed  the  act  of 
treachery. 

The  noise  of  bolts  moving  with  difficulty  in 
their  staples,  was  now  heard  from  within  the 
vault. 

"  Quick  '  my  reward — my  reward!"  said  the 
spy,  hurriedly. 

Perrinet  cut  the  leathern  bands  of  his  gypsire 
with  his  weapon,  and  flung  the  pouch  and  its 
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contents  disdainfully  to  Cleofas.  The  fellow 
hurried  up  the  slope  as  noiselessly  as  he  could, 
and  ran  towards  the  cloisters. 

Perrinet  placed  himself,  with  set  teeth,  against 
the  gate.  It  was  opened  from  within.  The 
valves  gave  way ;  and  the  impetuous  young 
armourer  rushed,  with  the  whole  force  of  his 
weight,  into  the  vault. 

The  interior  of  low  vaulted  space,  into  which 
Perrinet  thus  precipitated  himself,  was  almost 
entirely  dark.  The  blaze  of  light  that  suddenly 
burst  in  from  the  gates,  thus  violently  thrust 
asunder,  seemed  to  strike  upon  the  tenant  of 
the  vault  with  a  dazzling  force,  that  deprived 
him  momentarily  of  all  power.  It  was,  indeed, 
the  Constable.  The  few  pieces  of  attire  he  had 
been  able  to  throw  about  his  person  upon  the 
night  of  his  escape,  during  the  entry  of  the  Bur- 
gundians,  were  now  covered  by  the  robe  of  an 
ecclesiastic,  bound  round  his  waist.  His  face 
was  pale,  and  was  rendered  still  more  ghastly 
by  the  sudden  glare  of  the  sunlight  upon  it. 
The  disorder  of  his  beard  and  hair  contributed 
to  the  haggard  squalor  of  his  look.     He  held  in 
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his  hand  a  large  and  long  sword;  but  the  attack 
of  Perrinet  was  so  violent — the  force  with  which 
the  young  armourer  flung  himself  against  his 
person  was  so  overpowering  in  its  suddenness, 
that  he  had  no  time  to  wield  this  heavy  weapon 
against  his  assailant. 

Unable,  in  the  confusion  of  his  senses,  to 
distinguish  from  whom,  and  scarcely  from 
whence,  the  assault  proceeded,  the  Constable 
could  do  no  more  than  stagger  back  with  a  cry 
of  surprise.  The  weapon  of  Perrinet  had  slipped, 
and  wounded  him  upon  the  shoulder.  But 
Armagnac  was  of  too  bold  a  nature  to  give  way 
to  the  force  of  the  surprise :  his  strength,  spite 
of  the  fatigues,  the  privations,  and  the  para- 
lyzing position  of  the  last  four  days,  was  great : 
his  beard  was  grizzled  by  age  ;  but  his  frame  had 
not  been  weakened  by  his  years.  Feeling  his 
weapon  powerless  in  so  close  a  contact  with  his 
assailant,  he  tried  to  seize  Perrinet,  and  crush 
him  in  his  robust  arms.  A  death-struggle  en- 
sued between  the  two  men.  But  Perrinet  was 
also  strong — strong,  in  the  strength  of  youth  and 
natural  vigour— strong,  in  the  strength  of  desperate 
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determination — strong,  in  the  strength  of  all  the 
violence  of  his  passions,  and  his  thirst  for  re- 
venge. The  Constable,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
taken  at  a  disadvantage ;  and  the  pain  of  his 
wound,  from  which  the  blood  now  began  to 
flow,  contributed  to  deprive  him  of  a  great  part 
of  his  force.  The  two  men  struggled  despe- 
rately, neither  able  to  use  the  weapon  in  his 
hand — Armagnac  hoping  to  fling  back  his  ad- 
versary with  all  his  force,  and  break  his  skull 
against  the  pavement — Perrinet  trusting  to  over- 
power him,  and  complete  his  deed  of  vengeance. 
How  long  they  struggled  thus,  they  could  not 
have  told.  The  time  was  brief:  but  to  each — 
to  him  who  thus  defended  his  life  with  despe- 
ration, and  to  him  who  attacked  no  less  despe- 
rately— every  moment  appeared  an  age.  At  last, 
the  agony  of  force  employed  by  Armagnac  seemed 
to  have  gained  some  superiority  over  the  efforts  of 
his  antagonist.  The  hamstrings  of  Perrinet  began 
to  give  way  beneath  the  strength  of  the  robust 
form  of  the  Constable.  Armagnac  succeeded, 
not  in  flinging  the  young  man  to  the  ground, 
but    in   partly   disengaging   himself  from    the 
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closeness  of  the  desperate  hug,  so  as  to  be  better 
able  to  use  his  unwieldy  weapon.  As  yet,  not  a 
word  had  been  interchanged — not  a  sound  ut- 
tered, but  the  panting  groans  of  both. 

"  Treason  !  villain  ! "  cried  now  the  Constable, 
attempting  to  make  a  blow  with  his  sword. 

"Revenge!"  responded  Perrinet;  and  re- 
gaining his  more  erect  position,  he  flung  him- 
self again  upon  the  Constable,  whose  weapon  had 
done  no  more  than  tear  his  sleeve  and  slightly 
graze  his  arm. 

In  the  violence  of  the  struggle  the  position 
of  the  two  men  had  been  changed.  Armagnac 
found  himself  with  his  back  to  the  gate.  Per- 
rinet was  again  upon  him,  and  repeated  his  blow 
with  his  shorter  and  more  available  weapon. 

The  Constable  uttered  a  howl  as  that  of 
a  wild  beast ;  he  felt  himself  again  wounded : 
and  a  last  effort  was  necessary  to  decide  his  fate. 
He  staggered  back  without  the  gate,  with  Per- 
rinet still  clinging  to  his  throat.  The  presence 
of  mind  of  Armagnac  did  not  leave  him.  He 
remembered  the  slope  ;  a  higher  position  would 
give  him  a  greater  superiority  of  strength  over 
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his  assailant :  he  again  staggered  back,  and  tried 
to  gain  this  dominating  posture  and  use  his 
sword.  His  foot,  however,  slipped  upon  the 
ascent.  He  felt  himself  falling  back.  Perrinet 
pressed  on  and  upwards  ;  and  both  the  panting 
men  fell  heavily  upon  the  sanded  space  before 
the  turret,  Perrinet  upon  the  form  of  Armagnac. 
The  Constable  still  grasped  his  sword ;  but  with 
the  bound  of  a  tiger  cub  the  young  armourer 
knelt  upon  his  chest.  Before  Armagnac  could 
make  a  movement,  Perrinet  had  torn  aside  the 
robe  upon  his  chest,  and,  with  a  double  blow  of 
his  weapon,  had  gashed  a  double  bleeding  wound 
across  it. 

"  I  am  Perrinet  Leclerc  !"  shouted  the  young 
armourer — "  he,  whom  thou  hast  degraded  and 
insulted.  I  have  sworn,  thou  devil  in  man's 
hide,  that  thou  shouldst  wear  the  red  cross  of 
Burgundy  upon  thy  living  breast:  and  I  have 
kept  my  oath.  I  have  sworn  to  be  revenged  : 
my  oath  has  been  fulfilled." 

Armagnac  now  seemed  first  to  recognise  his 
assailant;  and  his  consternation  appeared  to 
deprive  him  of  all  force. 
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"  Perrinet  Leclerc  !  Saints  of  heaven  !"  he 
cried,  struggling  in  vain  to  rise.  There  was  a 
frightful  accent  in  his  voice,  beyond  that  of  rage 
and  pain. 

"  Perrinet  Leclerc  ! ?'  echoed  the  young  man. 
"  Hear  it  and  die!" 

Perrinet  was  about  to  deal  a  blow  that  should 
decide  the  fate  of  Armagnac,  who,  although 
wounded,  and  thus  mutilated,  had  lost  neither 
hope  of  life  nor  all  his  vigour,  when  a  shrill 
scream  which  uttered  words,  falling  upon  his  ear, 
that  had  heard  not  in  the  death  struggle  what 
was  passing  around  him,  arrested  his  hand  as 
with  the  paralyzing  power  of  magic. 

During  the  wrestling  combat  of  Armagnac 
and  Perrinet,  neither  had  heard  the  shouting 
and  the  noise  that  had  proceeded  from  the  cul- 
ture of  the  convent. 

In  retreating  to  the  cloisters,  Master  Cleofas, 
the  spy,  had  waited  near  the  side  entrance  from 
the  inner  court  to  the  culture,  in  order,  with  a 
curiosity  he  could  not  master,  to  observe  the 
issue  of  the  combat.  But  he  had  scarcely  taken 
up  this  position,  when   the  noise  of  a  violent 
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tumult  resounded  behind  him.  A  riotous  gang 
was  rushing  across  the  open  space.  He  saw  no 
more  than  the  form  of  Astaroth  in  the  midst  of 
this  screaming  horde.  The  thought  struck  him 
that  his  enemy,  the  monkey  bearer,  had  dis- 
covered him,  and  roused  the  populace  against 
him :  and  feeling,  however  dangerous  his  show- 
ing himself  openly  might  be,  that  his  sole  chance 
of  safety  lay  in  another  direction,  he  darted  down 
the  cloisters  towards  the  interior  of  the  abbe}\ 

The  leader  of  the  band  of  rioters,  however, 
was  Mother  Jehanne.  On  quitting  Perrinet, 
she  had  determined  upon  rousing  the  excited 
people  to  an  attack  upon  the  convent,  under  the 
pretext  that  Armagnac  was  concealed  there;  but 
in  truth  for  the  purpose  of  wreaking  her  own 
individual  revenge  upon  the  Abbess.  She  had 
found,  and  easily  roused  to  her  ends,  the  band  of 
Cappeluche  and  his  acolytes,  only  too  eager  to 
resume  the  work  of  bloodshed.  In  leading  them 
to  the  abbey  by  the  bye-streets,  she  had  fallen 
upon  the  lad  Astaroth,  who  was  endeavouring 
to  scale  the  wall  of  the  culture,  in  order  to  follow 
his  master.     At  his  instigation,  the  small  gate 
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had  been  burst  open  :  and  the  whole  crew  had 
rushed  into  the  precincts  of  the  abbey,  with  the 
shout  of  "  Death  to  Armagnac  !  death  to  the 
Armagnacs  all!  "  Wearied  as  was  the  band,  its 
hope  of  bloodshed  and  pillage  seemed  to  have 
revived  all  its  force. 

The  whole  body  thus  rushed  forward  into  the 
inner  court. 

The  first  sight  that  met  the  eye  of  Mother 
Jehanne  was  Perrinet,  kneeling  with  upraised 
bloody  weapon  over  the  prostrate  form  of  Arma- 
gnac. She  thought  that  the  deed  of  death  was 
already  completed ;  and  a  wild  screeching  yell 
of  triumph  burst  from  her  : — 

"  It  is  done  !  it  is  done !"  she  screamed,  with 
a  hideous  laugh.  "  The  son  has  killed  his  own 
father ;  and  the  blood  of  my  Remy  is  avenged." 

It  was  this  cry  that  had  paralyzed  the  arm  of 
Perrinet  in  the  completion  of  his  purpose. 

He  turned,  with  the  exclamation  of  "  Father  ! 
Son  ! "  and  his  eyes  rested  upon  the  frightfully 
exulting  face  of  Mother  Jehanne. 

"  He  was  thy  father—  thy  father — Perrinet 
Leclerc!"  shouted  Mother  Jehanne  again.  "  And 
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thy  son's  hand  has  avenged  the  blood  of  my 
son!"  She  laughed  with  all  the  concentration 
of  savage  bitterness. 

Perrinet  sprang  up ;  all  his  former  thoughts, 
his  revenge,  his  rage — all  was  forgotten  in  the 
horror  of  this  inexplicable  revelation.  A  blow 
of  madness  seemed  to  have  been  dealt  him. 
Armagnac  staggered  to  his  feet,  determined  to 
sell  his  life  dearl}\ 

"  He  lives — he  lives  !  At  him  !"  shouted  Mo- 
ther Jehanne. 

"  Death  to  Armagnac!"  howled  the  crowd. 
It  closed  round  its  victim,  before  he  could  utter 
a  sound,  in  a  confusion  of  blows.  "When  it 
again  opened,  the  fate  of  Armagnac  was  decided. 
His  head  had  been  severed  from  his  body,  by  a 
blow  of  the  experienced  weapon  of  the  heads- 
man. 

Before  Perrinet  could  recover  from  the  con- 
fused whirl  of  his  mind,  another  being  had 
thrust  forward  into  this  scene  of  terror. 

It  was  the  Abbess  of  St.  Magloire. 

Heedless  of  the  crowd,  the  danger,  the  death 
around  her,  she  burst  her  way  into  the  centre  of 
the  mass  of  men. 
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Her  eye  first  fell  upon  the  form  of  Perrinet, 
haggard  and  wild — his  face  deadly  pale,  his  eyes 
staring  with  the  glare  of  madness,  his  hands  and 
dress  covered  with  blood :  then  it  rested,  for  an 
instant,  upon  the  headless  trunk  of  Armagnac, 
and  the  gory  head  by  its  side.  She  uttered  a 
choked  cry;  the  words  "Justice  of  heaven  !  " 
escaped  her  lips  with  a  sort  of  groan,  and  she 
fell  prostrate  upon  the  pavement. 

"Yes!  justice  of  heaven!"  shouted  Mother 
Jehanne ;  "  justice  and  vengeance  upon  all. 
Sus !  sas !  Death  to  the  traitress !  death  to  the 
Abbess  of  St.  Magloire  !" 

She  herself  first  advanced  with  this  scream, 
tossing  up  her  arms  to  the  crowd.  But  the  spell 
of  horror  upon  Perrinet  seemed  to  have  been 
broken  by  this  cry.  He  rushed  between  her  and 
the  prostrate  form  of  the  Abbess. 

"  You  shall  not  reach  her  while  I  live,"  he 
wildly  cried. 

"  Then  die,  spawn  of  the  evil  ones !"  ex- 
claimed Mother  Jehanne. 

"  No,  no,"  cried  some  of  the  gang  of  rioters  ; 
"  It  is  he  !  it  is  Perrinet  Leclerc  !  It  is  the  hero 
of  the  gate  of  St.  Germain  !  " 
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"  No,  no,"  exclaimed  others ;  "  Into  the 
abbe}7 !   Pillage  !  pillage  !  " 

"  But  she  must  die,  the  traitress!"  cried 
Mother  Jehanne  again. 

"  Pillage  !  pillage  !  "  was  the  only  sound  now 
uttered. 

The  gang  prepared  to  rush  into  the  interior 
of  the  abbey,  when  a  body  of  men  entered  from 
that  direction. 

It  was  a  detachment  of  guards,  headed  by  the 
Count  de  TIsle-Adam. 

"How  now,  my  masters?"  exclaimed  the 
leader.   "What  do  you  here  ?" 

"  Pillage  !  pillage  !  down  on  the  abbey  !  " 
cried  Cappeluche  and  his  gang. 

"  It  must  not  be.  It  would  ruin  our  cause,  to 
sack  a  holy  building,"  shouted  Isle  Adam. 

"  But  we  are  good  Burgundians,"  was  an- 
swered. 

w'  No  matter,"  shouted  again  the  Count.  "  I 
have  orders  to  prevent  all  further  excesses,  from 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  Queen  Regent." 

A  new  murmur  now  arose  among  the  gang : 
and,  as  might  be  expected  from  a  fickle  mob, 
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thwarted  in  the  indulgence  of  its  passions,  the 
next  cry  would  have  been  "Down  with  Bur- 
gundy ! "  but  the  force  of  the  military  was  too 
strong  to  resist :  and,  as  the  guards  pushed 
forward  with  their  halberds,  the  rioters  were 
forced  to  retreat  by  the  way  they  had  come, 
tumultuous,  and  howling  angrily,  more  especially 
their  leader  Cappeluche,  but  offering  no  material 
opposition. 

Except  the  lad  Astaroth,  Mother  Jehanne 
alone  remained,  with  her  arms  folded  before  her, 
and  her  eyes  gleaming  with  a  mixture  of  triumph 
and  rage. 

"  Count  Villiers  de  l'lsle  Adam,"  she  said, 
pointing  to  the  form  of  the  Abbess,  whom  Per- 
rinet  had  now  raised  in  his  arms,  et  that  woman 
was  a  traitress  to  Burgundy.  She  ! — she  had 
concealed  the  arch-villain,  the  devil  in  man's 
hide,  on  whom  justice  has  at  last  been  done. 
Let  justice  fall  on  her  also  :  she  also  must  die." 

The  count  stooped  for  a  moment  to  recognise 
the  form  of  Armagnac,  and  gave  orders  that  the 
corpse  should  be  exposed  for  public  gaze,  as  a 
sort  of  compensation  and   peace-offering  to  the 
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savage  desires  of  the  people,  for  the  rigour  just 
employed  in  checking  its  headlong  course. 

"  Let  the  Abbess  be  conveyed  into  the  con- 
vent," he  said,  then  ;  "  and  as  this  woman  seems 
to  have  an  accusation  to  bring  against  the  Su- 
perior, let  her  be  detained  :  she  shall  be  con- 
fronted with  her.  The  violation  of  the  holy 
building  shall  be  pardoned  to  us." 


VOL.   in. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  DEATHBED. 

Her  tenderness  hath  yet  deserved  no  rigour, 

So  to  be  cross'd  by  fate. 

Ford. 


But  in  that  moment  o'er  her  soul 

Winters  of  memory  seem'd  to  roll. 

Byrox. 

Erring  sister,  part  in  peace  ! 

Scott. 


Master  Jean  Petit,  although  a  fanatic  in  his 
political  opinions,  which  he  mixed  up  in  his  mind 
with  the  cause  of  his  religion,  and  although  un- 
scrupulous as  to  every  means  likely  to  prove 
available  in  the  execution  of  his  schemes,  was 
not  without  having  some  better  and  milder  feel- 
ings, in  a  heart  otherwise  withered  and  in- 
accessible to  an}f  compassionate  considerations 
when  the  success  of  his  wiles  was  concerned.  The 
cause  of  Burgundy  and  the  queen  had  triumphed : 
and  the  influence  of  Odette  over  the  mind  of  the 
king,    that   had    played   him  false    and   turned 
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against  him,  had  been  utterly  annihilated  by  the 
fearful  intervention  of  Isabel.  His  purposes, 
then,  had  all  been  gained  :  and  he  bore  no  further 
rancour,  for  his  temporary  failure,  to  the  poor 
innocent  girl,  who  had  been  driven  with  ignominy 
from  the  palace  by  a  designing  woman,  as  she 
had  been  introduced  to  it  by  a  calculating  and 
intriguing  man,  with  intentions  that  had  sue- 
ceeded  only  as  far  as  a  beneficial  result  to  the 
king  had  been  produced  by  her  tenderness  and 
purity.  The  Carmelite  then  led  Odette  away 
from  the  Hotel  St.  Paul,  without  any  remorse, 
it  is  true,  but  not  without  some  feelings  of  com- 
passion. The  order  of  the  queen  had  been,  that 
she  should  be  taken  to  the  house  of  the  Penitent 
Sisters,  as  a  place  of  confinement:  but  Master 
Jean  Petit  well  knew  the  utter  degradation 
stamped  upon  her  by  such  an  act.  After  some 
hesitation,  he  resolved  not  to  obey  implicitly  the 
queen's  orders  ;  trusting  to  justify  himself  after- 
wards, if  called  to  an  account,  by  the  plea  that  he 
had  misunderstood  the  injunction,  in  the  midst 
of  the  confusion  and  agitation  of  the  moment. 
He  turned,  then,  to  Odette,  who  walked  by  his 
i  2 
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side,  with  her  head — over  which  she  had  been 
allowed  to  throw  a  long  white  veil — slightly  bent 
downwards,  and  her  arms  crossed  over  her  bosom, 
but  still  with  her  figure  erect,  as  if  in  the  noble 
consciousness  of  her  purity  and  innocence ;  and 
he  told  her  that,  instead  of  executing  the  orders 
of  the  queen,  he  should  take  upon  himself  to 
convey  her  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Magloire,  and 
place  her  again  in  the  hands  of  the  Abbess. 

"  You  are  considerate,  my  father,"  she  said, 
with  a  clear,  although  low  voice.  "  I  have  but 
to  obey  your  will,  as  I  must  bow  to  that  of 
Heaven,  in  all  things.  You  are  kind — most 
kind  ;  but  I  would  not  that  such  a  creature,  as 
am  I,  should  be  a  cause  to  you  of  trouble  and 
evil  hereafter." 

"  Think  not  of  me,  my  daughter,'1  replied  the 
Carmelite  in  a  mild  tone,  still  more  softened, 
unconsciously,  by  the  influence  of  those  angelic 
accents.  "  I  fear  not  the  responsibility.  But, 
verily  and  in  truth,  this  might  have  been  spared, 
had  you  profited  by  the  only  sage  and  true 
counsels  I  urged  upon  you.'1 

"Father,   I  have  prayed;   and   I  have  then 
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sought  only  the  inspirations  of  my  heart,"  said 
Odette,  in  return.  "  I  hope  but  to  have  done 
the  will  of  Heaven,  that  is  above  all." 

Master  Jean  Petit  was  silenced. 

They  took  their  way  towards  the  direction  of 
the  abbey  of  St.  Magloire.  As  they  entered 
the  Rue  St.  Denis,  they  found  the  desolated 
street  now  filled  with  the  riotous  crowd  of  blood- 
inebriated  populace,  that  had  again  begun  to 
disperse  throughout  the  city.  Odette  pulled  her 
long  veil  more  tightly  about  her  person,  and 
bowed  her  head  still  more,  as  if  anxious  to  avoid 
the  vision  of  so  many  horrors  around  her.  She 
was  not  allowed,  however,  to  pass  on  in  peace. 
The  sight  of  the  monk,  and  the  fair  apparition 
by  his  side,  could  not  fail  of  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  mob.  The  most  hideous  and  un- 
seemly jokes  began  to  pass  among  the  wild 
throng-.  At  length  the  progress  of  Odette  and 
the  Carmelite  along  the  street  was  entirely  hem- 
med by  a  band  of  rioters.  Crushed  also  in  the 
crowd  by  this  movement,  was  a  young  couple — 
a  sickly-looking,  almost  deformed  youth,  with  a 
bright  girl  clinging  to  his  arm. 
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"  I  was  wrong,  good  Yvon,"  stammered  the 
pretty  Lyonelle,  "  to  urge  thee  to  take  me  to 
see  the  show.  I  was  very  wrong.  Forgive  me, 
Yvon ;  we  have  fallen  among  fearful  men." 

Poor  Lyonelle,  spite  of  her  new-born  happi- 
ness, or  perhaps  even  more,  because  she  con- 
sidered her  lover  as  much  in  danger  as  herself, 
was  now  pale  and  trembling. 

"  See  !  see  !"  exclaimed  the  kloarek,  with  a 
cry; "  it  is  she  !  it  is  Lys  d'Ange !  and  they  insult 
her."  And,  without  any  further  consideration, 
he  thrust  himself  violently  forwards,  with  Lyon- 
elle still  clinging  to  his  arm. 

"  Madame  Odette  !  It  is  indeed  she  !"  cried 
Lyonelle.  "  But  oh  !  what  can  we  do  ?  Yvon  ! 
Yvon  ! ' 

"  Save  her,  if  we  can,"  exclaimed  the  kloarek, 
struggling  on. 

Lyonelle  was  happy  in  her  love  ;  and  she  was 
no  longer  jealous.  She  had  felt  that  Odette  was 
a  being  of  too  high  a  nature,  too  far  above  the 
earth  and  earthly  ties,  to  be  a  dangerous  rival : 
and  Yvon,  combatting  his  error  and  his  insensate 
dream,  had  recognised  her  ardent  and  disinterested 
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love,  and,  with  another,  less  fantastic  passion, 
had  already  plighted  her  his  troth  :  and  she  was 
too  willing  to  believe  him.  In  the  movement 
of  Lyonelle  to  draw  back  the  kloarek,  then, 
lurked  not  the  slightest  impulse  of  that  little 
jealous  spite,  with  which  she  had  before  re- 
garded Yvon's  adoration.  She  feared  but  for 
her  lover. 

The  position  of  Odette  was,  indeed,  fearful. 
The  mob  now  opposed  her  progress.  She  had 
been  recognised  by  several  of  the  crowd :  and 
that  variable  people,  that  had  so  lately  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Trinity  shouted  "  Noel  to  Lys 
d'Ange !  Noel  to  the  Lily  of  Paris,"  now  hooted 
and  howled  around. 

"  It  is  she!  it  is  the  sorceress!"  cried  the 
stolid  Legoix. 

"It  is  the  sorceress  !  It  is  she  who  has  cast 
a  spell  upon  the  king,"  howled  still  more  loudly 
the  truculent  Caboche.  "  It  is  she  who  turned 
his  mind  against  the  good  Duke  of  Burgundy.'' 

"It  is  she  who  caused  the  black  malady  to 
fall  upon  him,"  shouted  Legoix,  confounding 
all  reason  and  dates. 
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"  She  is  an  Armagnac,"  cried  Caboche. 

"  She  is  an  Armagnac,  and  a  sorceress," 
echoed  Legoix.     "  Down  with  the  sorceress!" 

"Death  to  the  sorceress!"  was  the  more 
terrible  cry  of  Caboche :  and  he  brandished 
his  axe  on  high. 

The  Carmelite  endeavoured  to  raise  his  voice ; 
but  it  was  drowned  in  the  yells  around.  Odette's 
head  was  now  erect ;  her  eyes  were  probably 
raised  with  resignation  to  Heaven.  She  stood 
motionless  and  calm,  with  the  whole  confidence 
and  fearlessness  of  one,  always  prepared  to  die 
and  meet  the  will  of  God. 

At  the  same  moment  the  kloarek  flung  him- 
self before  her.  He  did  not  pause  to  think 
that  his  weak  frame  could  avail  nothing  against 
a  gang  of  rude  and  desperate  men  :  the  impulse 
of  trying  to  save  Odette,  urged  him  on  without 
reflection.  Lyonelle  clung  round  the  body  of 
Odette,  as  if  with  an  instinctive  sympathy  in 
every  action  of  her  lover. 

"  Ye  shall  not  touch  her,"  cried  Yvon. 

"Ye  cannot,  surely,  harm  her,"  sobbed 
Lyonelle. 
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"  Down  with  the  sorceress ! "  howled  the 
mob. 

"  Away  with  you,  ye  screaming  fools," 
shouted  Caboche,  to  the  two  frail  beings  who 
thus  frantically  tried  to  oppose  his  purpose. 

"She  is  no  sorceress!  she  is  an  angel  of 
light,  blasphemers!"  exclaimed  the  kloarek. 

"  An  angel !  an  angel ! "  cried  Lyonelle, 
stretching  forth  her  arms. 

The  Carmelite  added  to  the  confused  cries,  by 
calling  upon  the  mob  to  forbear,  in  the  name  of 
religion,  of  the  queen,  of  Burgundy,  whose 
known  agent  he  was.  But  when  did  a  Parisian 
mob,  in  its  fury,  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason, 
or  the  command  of  authority?  Odette  alone 
stood  calm,  without  a  word. 

As  she  pronounced  the  words,  "An  angel!" 
a  true  woman's  inspiration  of  enthusiasm  seemed 
to  seize  upon  Lyonelle.  She  sprang  up,  snatched 
from  her  bosom  a  gold  cross,  her  only  finery  of 
worth,  and,  tearing  asunder  the  ribbon  by  which 
it  was  suspended  round  her  neck,  first  held  it 
before  Odette,  and  then  thrust  it  into  her 
hands.  Odette  took  the  sacred  emblem.  The 
i  3 
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bright  gleams  of  the  hot  sun  fell,  like  a  provi- 
dential ray  from  heaven,  upon  the  glittering 
cross,  and  illumined  it  so  brilliantly,  that  it 
seemed  to  shoot  forth  sparks  of  heavenly  fire. 

Superstition  was  one  of  the  great  charac- 
teristics of  the  times :  and,  spite  of  their  savage- 
ness,  the  guild  of  butchers,  of  whom  the  mob 
was  chiefly  composed,  like  the  present  lazzaroni 
of  Naples,  made  a  traditional  merit  of  their 
excess  of  devotion.  Bloodthirstiness  had  no- 
thing in  their  eyes  to  militate  with  religious 
zeal.  The  effect  of  the  gleaming  cross  was 
instantaneous.  Caboche  lowered  his  axea  and 
fell  back;  Legoix  placed  his  hands  over  his 
eyes.  Many  of  the  yelling  mob  fell  upon  their 
knees. 

"Ye  see!  she  is  no  sorceress!  she  is  rather 
an  angel  from  above !  "  cried  Lyonelle  again, 
with  an  air  of  enthusiasm. 

"Thou  art  thyself  an  angel,  bright  spirit!"' 
murmured  the  kloarek  in  her  ear. 

Lyonelle  responded  to  the  words  of  Yvon  by 
a  rapid  passionate  glance  of  love  and  tenderness. 
Had  she  offered  up  her  life  for  the  once  feared 
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and  detested  Lys  d'Ange,  she  had  been,  pro- 
bably, well  repaid  by  those  few  words. 

"  Let  us  pass,  my  friends,  let  us  pass !"  said 
the  Carmelite,  with  authority,  seizing  upon  this 
providential  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  mob. 
"  Heaven,  ye  see,  and  all  the  blessed  saints, 
have  given  a  sign  from  above  that  ye  have  erred. 
Bow,  then,  your  heads,  and  let  us  pass  on." 

The  crowd  gave  way  and  opened,  struck 
speechless  and  powerless,  even  in  the  midst  of 
its  most  angry  frenzy. 

"  Leave  me  not,  my  friends,1''  said  Odette,  pass- 
ing her  fair  arm  around  the  neck  of  Lyonelle;  for 
in  the  moment  of  the  reaction  of  her  feelings,  at 
this  unexpected  deliverance,  she  first  felt  faint 
and  trembling  ;  "  leave  me  not,  my  preserver." 

"  Have  you  not  preserved  him,  Angel  Lily  ?'• 
responded  Lyonelle,  pointing  to  Yvon  ;  "  my 
life  was  already  yours;  and  I  have  done  nought." 

"  Come  !  "  said  Odette,  "  unless  you  fear  to 
be  my  aid  and  my  support.  A  female  form  by 
my  side  will  give  me  trust." 

Lyonelle,  as  her  only  answer,  passed  her  arm 
round   the   waist  of  Odette.     Yvon  pressed  to 
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the  other  side  of  the  fair  being ;  and  the  Car- 
melite, stretching  forth  his  arms  with  an  air  of 
authority,  moved  on,  with  hobbling  gait,  before 
the  strangely  composed  group  that  followed 
him. 

The  crowd  gave  way.  A  few  murmurs  alone 
were  to  be  heard — a  few  incitements  to  further 
outrage  ;  and  they  arose  from  the  spiteful  mouths 
of  the  two  old  hags,  who  now  came  staggering 
up.  Perhaps  they  were  eager  to  get  rid  of  so 
bright  a  rival  in  the  trade  of  sorcery ;  and  how 
often,  alas !  are  women  the  most  pitiless  against 
their  own  sex! 

The  group  moved  on  towards  the  abbey  of 
St.  Magloire  :  the  mob  began  to  follow,  renew- 
ing, in  a  lesser  degree,  their  insensate  screeching, 
now  that  the  first  impression  of  religious  awe 
was  removed.  At  the  gate  of  the  abbey  was  a 
further  yelling  crowd.  Cappeluche  and  his  gang 
were  howling  around  the  body  of  the  doomed 
Constable:  his  head' was  raised  aloft  on  a  pike. 
Yvon  thrust  himself  before  the  women,  to  pre- 
vent the  fearful  object  from  catching  their  eyes. 
But   the  crowds   now   mingled,   with   cries    of 
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savage  delight ;  and  the  horrible  vision  did  not 
meet  the  sight  of  Odette  and  Lyonelle.  The 
gate  was  guarded  by  a  body  of  Burgundian  men- 
at-arms  ;  but  the  order  of  Master  Jean  Petit 
sufficed  for  them  to  pass.  The  Carmelite  led 
Odette  forward,  followed  by  Lyonelle  and  Yvon. 
It  was  scarcely  possible  for  the  mind  of  Odette, 
bewildered  at  the  sight  of  this  unusual  aspect 
of  the  peaceful  convent,  to  comprehend  what 
was  passing  around.  On  reaching  the  building 
beyond  the  entrance  court,  they  found  a  few 
lay-sisters  hurrying  backwards  and  forwards  in 
a  state  of  consternation.  The  chief  part  of  the 
nuns  had  fled  to  their  cells,  or  to  the  inner 
chapel  of  the  convent.  Upon  the  inquiry  of 
the  Carmelite  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  scene, 
the  affrighted  women  could  only  confusedly 
narrate,  that  an  unknown  man  had  rushed 
through  the  convent  from  the  garden, — that  he 
had  been  met  at  the  gate  by  the  Count  de  lTsle- 
Adam  and  his  soldiers, — that  he  had  declared 
the  convent  was  invaded  by  a  mob ;  upon  which 
the  count  had  given  orders  to  his  men  to  advance 
into  the  building.     The  rest  of  their  story  was 
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still  more  confused  and  unintelligible  as  to  the 
death  of  Arraagnac. 

"  But  where  is  the  Lady  Abbess  ?"  inquired 
Jean  Petit.     "  I  must  speak  with  her." 

For  a  long  time  the  sisters  could  do  no  more 
than  raise  their  voices  and  weep  all  at  once. 

"  She  is  lying  in  her  room  of  state,"  sobbed 
one,  at  last, — "  they  bore  her  in  senseless.  We 
fear  she  is  dying." 

"  Dying !  my  mother — dying  !"  cried  Odette  ; 
and,  finding  all  her  force,  she  rushed  up  the 
great  staircase  towards  the  room  indicated. 

When  she  hurried  into  the  apartment,  a 
strange  and  sad  scene  met  her  eyes. 

All  was  in  confusion.  The  room  had  been 
invaded  by  some  of  the  men  of  the  Count 
Villiers  de  l'lsle-Adam,  who  were  ranged  on 
one  side  of  the  apartment,  and  held  in  their 
midst  the  disguised  spy,  arrested  in  order  to  be 
confronted  with  the  Abbess.  Near  the  upper 
end  of  the  room,  stood  also,  under  the  guard  of 
the  soldiery,  as  a  witness  and  accuser,  Mother 
Jehanne,  her  spare,  weird  person  now  erect  and 
proud;    her    malicious    bleared    eyes    flashing 
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with  triumph  and  gratified  revenge ;  her  arms 
folded  before  her.  On  a  heap  of  mattresses,  on 
the  ground,  at  the  same  extremity,  lay  the  form 
of  the  Abbess,  propped  up  by  a  few  cushions. 
She  had  been  first  placed  in  her  chair,  and  had 
attempted  for  a  moment  to  rally ;  but  her  state 
of  weakness  was  such,  that  it  had  been  found 
impossible  to  remove  her  without  fainting;  and 
she  had  been  hastily  laid  down  upon  the  tempo- 
rary bed  on  the  floor.  On  one  side  of  her  stood 
the  Count  de  l'lsle-Adam,  who  now  found  that 
his  attempt  to  interrogate  the  Superior  of  the 
abbey  as  to  the  concealment  of  the  proscribed 
Constable,  was  an  impossible  task ;  and  who 
looked  sadly  on,  in  a  withdrawing  position,  as  if 
hesitating  whether  he  should  not  retire.  On 
the  other  side  knelt  Perrinet,  in  an  attitude  of 
utter  prostration  and  bewilderment,  his  physio- 
gnomy expressing  his  confusion  of  mind  and 
his  deep  distress.  Near  him  stood  old  Leclerc, 
who,  released  from  his  arrest  after  the  entry  of 
the  Burgundians,  had  been  previously  summoned 
to  the  convent ;  he  was  absorbed  in  grief.  In 
the    background    of    this    group,    was    the    lad 
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Astaroth,  who  had  followed,  unhindered,  in  the 
confusion  and  agitation,  upon  the  steps  of  the 
young  armourer :  he  had  discovered  his  old 
master  in  the  seeming  peasant,  in  spite  of  his 
disguise ;  and  he  watched  his  every  movement 
with  the  restless  vigilance  of  the  tiger-cat  in  his 
ejres,  as  if  scarcely  restrained  from  flying  at  his 
throat  by  the  presence  in  which  he  found  him- 
self, and  the  sad  scene  before  him.  A  few 
affrighted  women  of  the  convent  stood,  or 
knelt,  at  the  bed's  head  of  the  dying  woman. 

Such  was  the  scene  that  met  the  eyes  of 
Odette,  as  she  hurried  into  the  room,  followed 
by  the  Carmelite.  Yvon  and  Lyonelle  remained 
in  the  antechamber  without. 

"My  mother!  my  sainted  mother!"  ex- 
claimed Odette,  rushing  to  the  bed  of  the  Abbess, 
and  flinging  herself  down  in  an  agony  of  grief 
by  her  side. 

The  voice  of  Odette  seemed  to  have  an  effect 
upon  the  dying  woman.  She  opened  her  closed 
eyes,  and  looked  dimly  in  the  direction  of  the 
kneeling  girl.  She  attempted  then  to  raise 
herself  to   a   sitting  posture,  and  was  aided  in 
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this  partial  attempt  by  the  support  of  the  women 
behind  her. 

u  Odette !  my  good  child  !  art  thou  there 
again  ?"  murmured  the  Abbess  faintly,  stretch- 
ing forth  one  hand,  which  Odette  seized  and 
kissed.  "I  see  thee,  then,  once  more.  Heaven 
is  too  kind  to  me.  It  is  a  last  farewell — for 
I  am  dying.  I  feel  it  there — my  minutes  are 
short  in  this  world.  How  shall  I  meet  the 
future  ?  Will  Heaven  have  accepted  my  repent- 
ance and  remorse  ?" 

M  Oh  !  speak  not  thus,  my  sainted  mother  !" 
sobbed  Odette.  "  Heaven  may  spare  you  yet; 
and  your  pure  spirit  needs  not  such  heavy  accu- 
sation." 

The  Abbess  groaned. 

"  Oh  !  the  sin  has  been  great — the  remorse 
deep  !"  she  stammered — '*  but  all  is  over  now 
in  this  world  ;  my  soul  is  no  longer  bound  by 
any  earthly  ties  of  shame  ;  all  may  be  known 
here,  as  all  is  known  above."  She  paused  for  a 
time,  as  if  to  gather  breath. 

Isle-Adam  gave  orders  to  his  men  to  retire  to 
the  further  extremity  of  the  long  room,  and  re- 
mained himself  at  some  distance  from  the  scene: 
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but  he  seemed  still  to  await  an  opportunity  of 
establishing  the  complicity  of  Cleofas  with  the 
Abbess  in  the  concealment  of  the  Constable. 
Astaroth  spoke  not  a  word :  but  he  was  evi- 
dently determined  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  man 
whom  he  had  marked  out,  like  a  wild  beast,  for 
his  prey. 

"  Where  is  my  son — my  boy — my  Perrinet  ? 
I  saw  him,  surely,"  pursued  the  Abbess,  at  last, 
with  an  effort.  "  Ah  !  I  recollect  —  there  was 
blood — blood  on  his  hands  and  on  his  brow — 
and  he — Bernard — "  The  Abbess  again  fell 
back,  with  a  groan. 

"  My  mother  !  "  cried  Perrinet,  bending  over 
her. 

"Yes!  blood!"  burst  in  fiercely  Mother 
Jehanne.  "  He  was  smeared  with  the  blood 
of  thy  paramour,  thou  accursed  one.  God's 
justice  has  been  accomplished  at  the  last." 

Perrinet  uttered  again  a  cry  of  horror,  and 
stretched  out  his  arms  in  an  imploring  manner 
to  the  dying  woman. 

The  Abbess  once  more  opened  her  eyes  at  this 
cruel  address,  and  turned  them  upon  Mother 
Jehanne.     She  shuddered,  and  looked  upwards. 
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"  Yes,  God's  justice  has  been  done  ;  and  I 
accept  it  as  His  will,"  she  stammered.  "  May- 
He  forgive  thee,  Jehanne,  the  torture  thou 
inflictest — for  thou  hast  suffered  much  thyself 
— as  may  He  forgive  me,  and  him  who  has 
been  taken  away  to-day.  Hear  me  calmly  now, 
Jehanne — and  hear  me,  all — for  if  I  have  sinned 
in  secret,  I  will  now  avow  my  shame,  in  my  last 
moments,  openly.  I  have  done  thee,  mother, 
and  thy  son,  foul  wrong.  I  was  deluded  by  the 
seductive  words  of  the  bold  warrior-noble.  I 
fell ;  but  I  knew  not,  until  long  afterwards, 
that  my  poor  betrayed  husband  had  fallen  by 
the  hand  of  the  man  who  wronged  him,  and 
whom  he  sought  to  kill.  Thus  far  I  am  guilt- 
less, although  most  guilty  ;  and  when  I  knew 
the  frightful  deed,  I  severed  myself  from  Bernard 
of  Armagnac  for  ever.  Remorse  had  already 
driven  me  from  his  bosom.  A  convent  then 
received  me.  I  have  become  its  most  unworthy 
Abbess.  The  vigil  and  the  penance  have  not 
stifled  my  remorse  :  it  has  brought  me  to  the 
grave.  The  spirit  of  my  husband — of  your  poor, 
once  loved  Remy,  Jehanne — yes,  once  loved,  in 
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spite  of  his  rough  manner  and  harsh  treatment 
of  me — the  spirit  of  Remy  has  been  avenged." 
She  paused  to  gasp  for  breath. 

"  Yes  !  most  cruelly,  most  fearfully  avenged," 
responded  Mother  Jehanne,  still  with  bitterness, 
although  her  more  ferocious  spirit  seemed  already 
somewhat  subdued  by  the  words  of  the  dying 
Abbess.  "  The  murdering  father  fell  beneath  the 
hand  of  the  child  of  adultery ;  and  the  blood  of 
my  Remy  has  been  avenged  by  the  son  of  his 
own  murderer." 

Perrinet  looked  up  with  haggard  face. 

"  It  cannot — cannot  be  true  !"  he  stammered. 
"  Speak,  speak,  my  mother — if  my  mother  thou 
art — say  that  it  is  not  true.     It  was  not  by  my 

hand  he   fell    at   last — but  yet,    it    was   I 

Oh  !  speak  !  speak  !  if  thou  hast  breath." 

"  Perrinet,  my  child,"  murmured  the  Abbess, 
with  an  effort,  "  it  is  not  true.  Thou  art  my  son; 
but  Bernard  of  Armagnac  was  not  thy  father. 
Thou  art  not  the  son  of  shame;  thou  art  the  son 
of  my  wedded  bed — the  child  of  Remy,  yonder 
woman's  son." 

"  He  !   my  Remy's  son  !  "  exclaimed  Mother 
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Jehanne.  "  Aloyse,  is  this  true  ?  I  could  yet 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  forgive  thee,  were  it  so." 

"  As  I  shall  soon  appear  before  the  Judge  of 
all  truth,  it  is  true,"  said  the  Abbess. 

"  But  Claude,  my  son's  own  boy,  I  heard  had 
died,"  cried  the  old  woman. 

"  I  feared  that  he  might  be  ravished  from  me 
by  your  hands,"  continued  the  Abbess,  faintly, 
and  with  constant  interruption  in  her  respiration. 
"  I  caused  a  fellow-countrywoman,  met  by 
chance,  to  convey  to  you  the  report  of  his  death. 
I  concealed  him.  He  was  then  given,  by  Ber- 
nard's care,  into  the  charge  of  our  good  Leclerc, 
who  treated  him  as  were  he  his  own  offspring — 
May  God  reward  him  for  his  care !  " 

The  old  man  bowed  his  head,  and  wept  silently. 

"  Claude  !  Claude  !  "  cried  Mother  Jehanne, 
rushing  over  to  Perrinet,  and  clinging  round  him, 
"Thou  art  my  boy — my  own — the  son  of  my 
son — his  last  living  relic.  My  heart  bounded  to 
thee  when  I  first  saw  thee;  and  I  knew  not  why. 
Thou  art  my  brave  son.  Thou  hast  avenged  thy 
father's  murder — yes  !  thou  art  my  Remy's  son. 
Thou  livest — thou  livest !  and  I  too  have  lived, 
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for  more  than  my  revenge  ! "  And  she  sobbed 
hysterically,  as  she  clasped  him  in  her  arms. 

Perrinet  detached  himself  from  her  wild  em- 
brace. 

"  We  will  speak  hereafter,"  he  said,  sadly. 
"  Thou  forgettest  that  my  mother  lies  here 
before  me." 

"  Thy  mother  !  yes  !  but  thou  art  my  Remy's 
son  ;  and  by  her  thy  father  was  betrayed,"  ex- 
claimed Mother  Jehanne. 

"  Peace,  I  pray  thee  !  "  responded  Perrinet ; 
"  she  is  my  dear,  my  sainted  mother,  still." 

The  dying  woman  looked  upon  him  tenderly. 

"  My  son,"  she  murmured,  as  he  again  bent 
over  her,  *  how  oft  my  heart  has  bled  that  I 
could  not  clasp  thee  in  my  arms,  thou  now  may'st 
guess.  How  oft  it  suffered,  that  I  could  not 
calm  thy  headstrong  passions  with  the  words,  *  I 
am  thy  mother — hear  me,  Perrinet,'  thou  canst 
now  well  understand.  To  what  have  thy  evil 
passions  led  thee  !  There  is  still  blood  upon  thy 
hand  !  In  spite  of  all,  I  love  thee  still,  with  a 
true  mother's  love  :  as  a  mother,  then,  I  do 
adjure  thee  to  forget  not  my  last  dying  words. 
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Thou  hast  chosen  thy  own  reckless  path  :  but 
Heaven  may  lead  thee  back  from  it,  as  me  ;  and 
may  it  spare  thee  the  bitterness  of  such  remorse  as 
I  have  felt  I  All  is  still  dark  around  thee  :  turn 
thy  thoughts  to  Heaven,  and  repent." 

"  Mother  !  "  sobbed  Perrinet,  "  there  is  still 
salvation  for  me,  here  and  hereafter,  if  a  good 
angel  will  but  guide  my  path ;"  and  he  looked 
upon  Odette,  who  had  flung  herself  forward, 
and  hidden  her  face  in  the  robe  of  the  Abbess. 

The  dying  woman  remarked  the  look. 

"  She  is  the  bride  of  heaven,  now,"  she  stam- 
mered ;  "I  see  it  but  too  well.  The  dying 
have  a  foreboding  feeling  of  the  future.  Thy 
punishment  begins  where  has  begun  thy  error." 

Perrinet  hid  his  face  in  his  hands. 

Again  a  pause  ensued,  during  which  the  Ab- 
bess seemed  incapable  of  speaking ;  but  she 
ceased  not  to  fix  her  eyes,  with  tenderness  and 
mournful  foreboding,  upon  the  face  of  Perrinet. 
The  silence  was  interrupted  only  by  the  con- 
vulsive breathing  of  Perrinet,  the  stifled  sobbing 
of  Odette,  the  weeping  of  the  women,  and  the 
shuffling,  heavy  steps  of  the  indifferent  soldiery 
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at  the  door.  The  dissolution  of  the  dying 
woman  appeared  nigh  at  hand — her  sight  was 
evidently  failing  her  ;  for  she  attempted  to  raise 
herself  to  gaze  more  nearly  upon  Perrinet.  The 
women  behind  supported  her  head,  and  wiped 
the  cold,  clammy  perspiration  from  her  brow. 

The  Carmelite  approached  the  bed's  head  of 
the  Abbess,  and,  bending  over  her,  asked  her 
whether  she  did  not  desire  to  make  her  shrift, 
since  her  moments  appeared  counted.  The 
dying  woman  made  a  sign  with  her  head ;  but 
before  the  monk  could  use  his  authority,  in 
order  to  be  left  alone  with  his  penitent,  the 
Abbess  seemed  to  rally  in  some  degree  once 
more. 

"  Father,"  she  murmured,  "  I  have  still 
strength — and  I  have  yet  a  communication  to 
make,  before  I  resign  my  soul's  weal  into  your 
hands.  Perrinet,  my  son — hear  me  once  more 
— I  have  a  last  injunction  to  lay  upon  thee — 
perhaps  in  vain — alas  !  I  fear  in  vain — but  my 
mind  has  yet  to  be  unburdened  of  its  last  load. 
Thou  knowest,  now,  thy  unhappy  mother's 
shame.    Oh!  Heaven  bless  thee  for  that  look  of 
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tenderness !  but  thou  knowest  not  that  thou 
hast,  or  hadst,  a  brother.  Thy  grandam  knew 
this — and  hence  her  fatal  mistake  :  but  that  is 
past — thy  soul  is  free  from  its  weight  of  horror 
now.  Hear  me  !  I  bore  to  Bernard  of  Arma- 
gnac,  a  child  of  shame — a  boy.  That  boy  was 
stolen  from  me.  I  loved  the  unhappy  child  of 
sin;  and  thus  God  punished  me.  But  thou  hast 
a  brother,  Perrinet,  although  he  be  an  outcast 
of  crime.  Shouldst  thou  ever  find  him,  cherish 
him  for  thy  unhappy  mother's  sake.  I  cannot 
bid  thee  seek  him — for  I  know  not — cannot 
tell—" 

She  again  let  fall  her  head,  exhausted. 

M  Oh  !  speak  again,  my  mother,"  said  Per- 
rinet, in  a  hollow  voice.  "  I  will  do  thy  bid- 
ding— I  will  love  him  :  he  is  thy  son — he  will 
be  my  brother  ever.  But  where  find  him?  a 
word  !  how  hast  thou  lost  him  ?  Speak,  if  thou 
canst  still  speak,  my  mother." 

"  I  know  not  if  he  live,1'  said  the  Abbess, 
faintly;  "it  was  atFontenay,  where  Bernard  had 
concealed  me  from  pursuit.  He  was  a  little 
bright  and  sprightly  babe — and  thou,  his  elder 

vol.  in.  k 
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brother,  couldst  just  walk,  and  didst  play 
with  the  infant  child.  God  forgive  me,  that  I 
cling,  in  memory,  to  this  time  of  mournful  hap- 
piness, and  yet  of  sin  and  of  remorse.  There 
came  a  wandering  juggler  to  the  village,  a 
dancer  on  a  cord — I  see  him  still;  he  saw  thee, 
my  boy,  admired  thy  bright  antics,  and  would 
have  begged  thee  from  me,  to  be  brought  up  to 
his  accursed  trade.  I  scorned  his  offer;  and  he 
went.  I  had  left  my  house  with  thee  but  for  a 
moment;  when  I  returned  the  cradle  of  my  babe 
was  empty — my  last-born  was  gone.  He  had 
been  seen — the  juggler — to  prowl  about  the 
house.  God  had  visited  my  sin  upon  my  head 
— the  offspring  of  crime  was  lost  to  me  for 
ever." 

Perrinet  shook  his  head  mournfully  ;  but  at 
the  same  moment  another  actor  burst  forward 
on  the  death-bed  scene.  The  attention  of  the 
lad  Astaroth  had  been  involuntarily  attracted  by 
the  words  of  the  dying  woman. 

"  Oh  !  lady!  lady!"  he  stammered  ;  "  pardon 
me — and  pardon  me,  master.  You  said  a  jug- 
gler— a   dancer  on   a  cord — he  stole  from  you 
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your  child — a  boy.     You  would  know  the  mis- 
creant again  ?" 

"  Years — eighteen  years  or  more  have  passed 
since  then,"  murmured  the  Abbess,  with  a  faint 
gleam  of  hope  in  her  almost  lifeless  eyes. 

Astaroth  rushed  to  the  lower  end  of  the  room; 
he  seized  upon  Cleofas  by  the  throat,  and  drag- 
ged him,  unresisting  in  his  first  surprise,  and 
before  Isle-Adam  could  interfere,  to  the  bed- 
side of  the  Abbess. 

Cleofas  then  struggled,  and  tried  to  disengage 
himself  from  the  gripe  of  the  boy,  with  the  cry 
of  "  Help  !  murder  !  " 

u  Off  with  your  false  trappings,  villain !  " 
cried  Astaroth ;  "  you  thought  I  should  not 
know  you  in  your  disguise — as  if  I  were  not 
used  to  all  your  wiles.  Off!  off!  "  and,  thrust- 
ing back  the  hood  of  the  cape  from  the  head  of 
the  spy,  he  plucked  off  the  fair  towy  beard,  and 
the  false  flaxen  hair,  and  fully  displayed  the 
pale  sharp  face,  the  dark  hair,  the  bushy  eye- 
brows, the  small  black  eyes,  and  the  eagle  nose 
of  Master  Cleofas,  the  rope-dancer,  juggler 
quack-doctor,  and  spy. 

k  2 
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The  dying  Abbess  gazed  on  the  fellow  as 
earnestly  as  her  failing  sight  permitted. 

"Ye  saints  of  heaven  !  "  she  murmured  ;  "in 
spite  of  the  long  years,  that  face  was  one  never 
to  be  forgotten.  Its  evil  glance  has  never  left 
my  memory — it  is  he  ! " 

u  You  stole  me,  villain,  as  a  babe  !  Your- 
self, you  ovvned  it  once  !"  cried  Astaroth. 

Cleofas  glared  furiously  at  the  lad,  but  said 
not  a  word.  The  last  spark  of  life  in  the  dying 
Abbess  seemed  to  hang  upon  the  words  of  the 
spy.  He  struggled  for  release,  but  refused  to 
speak. 

"  Speak,  fellow,"  said  Isle- Adam,  who  had 
now  come  up  to  follow  his  prisoner,  with  autho- 
rity. "Answer  what  is  asked  you  here;  you 
are  in  my  power  for  life  or  death.  Answer  truly." 

"  What  the  brat  says  is  true,"  answered  Cleo- 
fas, sulkily. 

"  It  was  at  Fontenay? — Speak!  "  cried  As- 
taroth. 

"  At  Fontenay-aux-Roses,"  replied  the  quack. 

"  Of  a  lady  with  another  child  ?  "  asked  the 
youth  again. 
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"  Of  a  young  female  who  had  another  boy. 
The  urchin  would  have  suited  my  purpose  better 
than  thou,  little  dwarfish  miscreant,"  was  the 
fellow's  answer. 

Astaroth  looked  wildly  upon  the  Abbess,  and 
let  go  his  hold  of  Cleofas. 

This  last  emotion  seemed  to  have  been  too 
much  for  the  dying  woman ;  but  she  feebly 
raised  one  hand,  as  if  to  make  a  sign  to  the  lad. 

"  Lady  !   mother  !  "  cried  Astaroth. 

Another  feeble  sign  was  given  ;  and  the  youth 
darting  forward,  flung  himself  down  upon  his 
knees,  by  the  side  of  Perrinet. 

The  Abbess  could  not  speak  ;  but  she  mur- 
mured a  few  low  words.  All  that  could  be  dis- 
tinguished was,  at  last,  the  sounds,  "Heaven, 
then,  has  pardoned  me,  since  this  last  blessing 
is  accorded  me." 

Her  eyes  again  closed ;  and  her  head  once 
more  fell  back,  a  heavy  weight. 

"  She  is  no  more !  "  exclaimed  Perrinet. 

Odette  sprang  up  to  her  feet,  and  clasped  her 
hands. 

Astaroth  made  a  gesture  of  despair. 
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Mother  Jehanne  looked  upon  this  scene  with 
a  last  look  of  dissatisfied  malice,  even  amidst 
her  joy  at  having  recovered  her  grandson ;  as 
if  she  could  not  pardon  the  last  look  of  peace 
and  joy  with  which  the  hated  Aloyse  had  left 
this  life. 

"  No — no,"  said  the  Carmelite,  who  had  bent 
over  the  head  of  the  Abbess,  applied  his  cheek 
to  her  mouth,  and  placed  his  hand  upon  her 
heart ;  "she  still  lives.  There  is  still  breath  in 
her  poor  body  ;  her  heart  yet  feebly  beats." 

"But  she  cannot  live  long?"  asked  Isle- 
Adam. 

"  She  is  going  fast  now,"  replied  the  monk ; 
"  but  she  may  speak  again.  The  last  rites  of 
the  Church  are  yet  to  be  fulfilled.  If  she  has 
still  breath  to  speak,  I  must  receive  her  shrift. 
In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  of  our 
Church,  I  bid  you  leave  us  together." 

The  air  of  the  Carmelite  was  so  imperative, 
that  Isle-Adam  gave  an  authoritative  order  that 
the  room  should  immediately  be  cleared.  All 
rose  to  their  feet.  It  was  with  difficulty  that 
Astaroth  could  be  dragged  from  the  room.    His 
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education  had  not  been  such  that  he  could  com- 
prehend the  demands  of  religion,  or  own  any 
higher  influence  where  his  passions  and  feelings 
were  concerned.  He  only  felt  that  there  was 
cruelty  in  tearing  him  away  from  his  newly 
found  and  dying  mother.  But  at  length  the 
Carmelite  and  the  dying  Abbess  were  left  alone. 

In  the  anteroom,  the  assembled  crowd  was 
kept  in  silence  by  grief  and  awe.  Yvon  and 
Lyonelle  had  again  pressed  near  to  the  bowed 
and  weeping  form  of  Odette.  Opposite  to  the 
fair  girl,  stood  Perrinet,  his  bosom  heaving  con- 
vulsively ;  but  his  eves  were  fixed  upon  that 
loved  being  who  resolutely  looked  not  on  him. 
It  was  with  difficulty  he  responded  to  the  ca- 
resses of  Astaroth. 

"  My  master — my  brother  now,"  muttered  the 
lad  ;  u  but  yet  my  good  master,  ever.  I  am  no 
longer  alone  in  the  world,  a  persecuted  outcast 
thing.  I  shall  have  no  mother,  soon  ;  but  I  have 
a  brother." 

Perrinet  had  flung  his  arm  about  the  neck  of 
the  youth,  but  he  could  not  speak  a  word. 

On   the   other    side    of   him    stood    Mother 
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Jehanne,  holding  his  seemingly  unwilling  hand. 
If  he  could  not  pay  much  heed  to  the  caresses 
of  his  brother,  still  less  could  he  respond  to  the 
wild  and  strange  words  of  affection  lavished  on 
him  by  the  old  woman.  Old  Leclerc,  also,  gazed 
with  looks  of  mingled  silent  reproach  and  ten- 
derness upon  his  foster-son.  But,  had  Perrinet 
heeded  him,  he  would  scarcely  have  dared  to 
meet  the  old  man's  eye.  His  mind  was  bewil- 
dered almost  to  madness.  But  in  the  midst  of 
his  grief  and  his  remorse,  in  the  midst  of  the 
thousand  conflicting  feelings  of  a  harassing  and 
painful  nature,  one  sentiment  was  still  predo- 
minant— the  hope,  in  spite  of  all  that  had  passed, 
to  reclaim  the  lost  affection  of  Lys  d'Ange. 

The  Count  de  ITsle-Adam  awaited  the  result 
of  the  strange  death-bed  scene  before  he  pro- 
ceeded in  his  investigation  of  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  concealment  and  death  of 
the  great  enemy  and  rival  of  his  master  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  Cleofas  was  still  guarded 
by  the  soldiery  ;  but  he  had  been  allowed,  on 
pretext  of  weakness,  to  seat  himself  beneath  a 
window,  upon  a  bench,  where  he  glared  stealthily 
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around  him,  as  if  to  see  whether  there  were  no 
means  of  escape. 

Thus  remained  the  crowd,  an  anxious,  nearly 
silent,  and,  in  many  instances,  a  weeping  group. 

At  length  the  door  of  the  inner  room  was 
opened  by  the  Carmelite.  He  made  a  sign 
to  the  persons  without,  to  enter.  Perrinet, 
Odette,  Astaroth,  old  Leclerc,  and  the  sisters  of 
the  convent,  obe}red  this  signal.  Mother  Jehanne 
remained,  frowning  and  discontented,  at  the 
door ;  she  felt  that  her  place  was  not  at  the  side 
of  that  bed  of  death. 

The  Abbess  was  evidently  at  her  last  gasp. 
The  film  of  death  was  on  her  eye.  She  could  no 
longer  speak :  the  death  rattle  was  in  her 
throat ;  but  she  seemed  to  recognise  the  forms 
that  approached  her.  She  smiled  faintly  upon 
Odette,  upon  Astaroth  ;  and,  with  a  last  mourn- 
ful look,  on  Perrinet.  Presently  a  convulsive 
shudder  passed  through  all  her  frame  :  there 
was  a  sudden  twitching  of  the  hands  :  and  then 
the  erring  but  repentant  being  was  no  more. 

"  Sister!  if  thou  hast  sinned, let  us  trust  that 
thy  sin  has  been  redeemed.  Depart  in  peace  1" 
said  the  Carmelite;  "  Let  us  pray  for  her  soul.'1 
k  3 
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They  all  knelt :  even  Astaroth,  who  knew 
not  what  he  did,  obeyed  the  impulse. 

As  thus  they  remained,  a  sudden  noise  was 
heard  from  the  antechamber — then  a  confused 
sound  of,  "  The  prisoner  !  escaped  ! " 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  newly  excited 
feelings  of  Astaroth,  that  of  his  revenge  upon 
his  old  enemy  was  still  predominant.  His  imme- 
diate instinctive  impulse  was  to  start  to  his  feet, 
and  rush  out. 

The  spy  had  profited  by  the  occasion,  when 
the  eyes  of  his  guards  were  not  fixed  upon  him, 
to  spring  up,  and  dart  through  the  open  window7, 
with  one  of  those  tricks  of  rope-dancer  agility, 
that  he  had  not  quite  forgotten. 

Isle-Adam  had  given  orders  for  his  pursuit ; 
and  some  of  the  men-at-arms  were  hurrying  from 
the  room. 

The  window  opened  upon  the  inner  garden- 
court  of  the  convent. 

Without  a  thought  but  that  of  his  enmity  to 
his  hated  old  master,  Astaroth  bounded  with  a 
spring,  still  more  agile  than  that  of  Cleofas,  to 
the  window,  and  dropped  into  the  cloistered 
court  below. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

THE  HERO  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

You've  raised  the  storm 
Will  sever  us  for  ever. 

*  *  *  *  *• 

Tear  me  from  the  warm  bosom  of  thy  love, 

And  throw  me  like  a  poisonous  weed  away — 

Can  I  bear  that ! 

Southern. 

Thus  I  renounce  the  world  and  worldly  things. 

Rogers. 

The  spell  is  broke,  the  charm  is  gone  ! 

Thus  is  it  with  life's  fitful  fever — 

We  madly  smile  when  we  should  groan — 

Delirium  is  our  best  deceiver. 

Byron. 

Somewhat  more  than  an  hour  passed  :  and  in 
the  church  attached  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Ma- 
gloire  a  tolerably  dense  crowd  was  assembled. 
In  general  the  interior  of  the  building  was 
gloomy  in  the  extreme  ;  but  the  upper  end  of  it 
now  blazed  with  unusual  light.  Several  huge 
standing  candelabras,  filled  with  big  lighted  can- 
dles of  coarse  yellow  wax,  were  placed  around 
a  bier,  upon  which  lay  the  body  of  the  deceased 
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Abbess,  immediately  before  the  altar  steps,  and 
within  a  grated  screen,  that  now  was  closed. 
Ranged  in  two  rows,  on  either  side,  were  the 
nuns  of  the  convent,  each  bearing  in  her  hand  a 
large  lighted  taper.  A  blaze  of  strange  ghastly 
light  was  thus  concentrated  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  church,  and  fell  upon  the  bier  with  its  sad 
burden.  A  figure,  robed  in  white,  knelt  pros- 
trate at  the  foot  of  the  bier,  with  a  profusion  of 
fair  hair  falling  like  a  veil,  gilded  by  the  taper- 
light,  upon  its  back.  It  was  the  foster-daughter 
of  the  Abbess  :  it  was  Odette.  Immediately  on 
the  other  side  of  the  grating,  with  his  head 
pressed  against  the  bars,  knelt  Perrinet,  im- 
movable :  his  dark  form,  that  had  remained  in  this 
position  ever  since  the  body  of  the  Abbess  had 
been  conveyed  within  the  holy  precincts  of 
the  altar,  might  have  been  taken  for  a  statue. 
Not  far  from  him,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
entrance  of  the  screen,  knelt  old  Leclerc,  not 
so  absorbed  in  his  sorrow  and  his  prayers, 
but  that  he  occasionally  removed  his  eyes 
from  above  to  gaze  sadly  upon  his  passionate 
and    unhappy    foster -son.       Behind    Perrinet, 
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stood  the  weird  form  of  Mother  Jehanne,  more 
strongly  developed,  in  its  angular  outlines,  by 
the  light  from  within;  she  was  watching,  with  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  him,     nd  with  evident  looks  of 
impatience,  as  if  determined  that  the  prey,  upon 
which    her   long    desolate   affections   had    now- 
seized,    should    not    escape    her    grasp    for    a 
moment.     A  little  farther  back,  in  the  centre, 
knelt  the  contrasting  forms  of  Yvon  and  Ly- 
onelle,  hand  in  hand,  mingling  their  sympathy 
and  affection  with  the  expression  of  their  sorrow. 
Beyond,  was  to  be  seen  a  dusky  crowd  of  per- 
sons of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  who  had  been 
attracted  by  curiosity,  or  who  had  sought  refuge 
in  the  reopened  church,  from  the  wild  confusion 
and  uproar  of  the  street ;  some  were  standing, 
some  kneeling,  illumined  in  part  by  the  glare  of 
the  tapers,  while  they  presented  a  dark  mass  to 
the  further  end  of  the  dim  church.    Alugubrious 
chant  from   the  assembled  nuns   added  to   the 
mournfulness,  as  to  the  solemnity,  of  the  scene. 
At  last,  however,  the  chant  ceased.  The  nuns 
knelt  in  prayer  for  a  short  time :  and  then  they 
all   moved  with   their  tapers   towards  the  side 
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entrance  of  the  cloister,  excepting  four,  who 
ranged  themselves  to  watch  the  corpse.  A  sister 
approached  Odette,  and  touched  her  gently,  in 
order  to  rouse  her  from  the  state  of  prostration  of 
spirit  in  which  she  knelt.  The  fair  girl  rose  slow- 
ly, pulled  her  veil  over  her  face,  and  prepared  to 
follow7.  But  Perrinet  had  now  sprung  to  his  feet. 

"  Odette  ! "  he  cried  mournfully. 

Odette  hesitated  in  her  step,  and  evidently 
trembled. 

u  Odette  !  "  said  Perrinet  again. 

Odette  stopped,  but  turned  not  her  head. 

"  Odette  !"  exclaimed  Perrinet,  once  more. 
"One  word — one  word  before  thou  goest." 

Odette  gazed  around  her.  The  crowd  had 
moved  away,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  cere- 
monies attendant  upon  the  laying  out  of  the 
deceased  Superior.  She  made  a  sign,  and  said 
a  few  words  to  the  departing  sisters.  They 
moved  on ;  and  she  advanced  slowly  towards  the 
grating. 

"  Odette  ! "  was  the  only  word  that  Perrinet 
could  still  find ;  and  he  uttered  it  in  a  tone 
of  the  bitterest  despair. 
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"Perrinet!"  said  the  unhappy  girl,  "I  had 
hoped  that  I  might  have  been  spared  this  inter- 
view. How  should  we  speak  again  ?  how,  but 
with  the  bitterest  sorrow  ?  Believe  me,  I  would 
have  spared  thee,  as  much  as  myself,  in  this." 

"  No — no  !"  exclaimed  the  young  man.  "  I 
cannot,  will  not,  believe  that  thou  canst  leave  me 
thus.  Thou  mayst  still  be  mine ;  thou  wilt 
forget  the  past ;  we  may  be  happy  still.  Time 
will  go  by.  Not  now  will  I  call  upon  thee  for 
the  accomplishment  of  thy  bounden  promise  ; 
but  when  our  sorrow  shall  be  diminished  for  her 
who  has  been  taken  from  us — then — thoumayest 
still  be  mine.  She  —  she  herself  desired  our 
union.  Thou  knowest  it,  Odette.  Her  spirit 
will  be  happy,  there  above,  in  the  sight  of  our 
happiness.  Give  me  one  word — one  word  of 
hope — one  word  of  promise  for  the  future  ;  and 
my  soul  may  yet  be  freed  from  utter  wretched- 
ness and  despair.  Odette  !  my  life — my  soul's 
weal — my  happiness,  here  and  hereafter,  hang 
upon  that  word.  Do  not  cast  me  off,  Odette  ! 
Speak — speak  ;  tell  me  thou  wilt  yet  be  mine." 
He  spoke  the  hurried  words  with  unconnected 
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bursts  of  wildness,  and  then  paused  at  last  to 
listen  for  a  reply,  as  if  in  an  agony  of  suspense. 

"Perrinet,"  replied  Odette,  with  a  violent 
effort ;  "I  have  done  great  wrong,  both  to  thee 
and  me,  in  yielding  to  thy  wish  to  speak  with 
me,  more  especially  here  in  this  holy  place.  It 
would  have  been  better  had  we  parted,  without 
this  new  scene  of  sorrow,  in  the  face  of  her  who 
now  lies  there,  each  trusting,  by  her  blessing, 
to  find  true  happiness  in  the  help  of  Heaven 
alone." 

"  No — no — hear  me,  Odette  !  this  cannot 
be !  "    stammered  the  distracted  young  man. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  thee,  Perrinet,"  inter- 
rupted Odette  ;  "  and  I  shall  sorrow  for  thy 
errors — pray  for  thy  repentance.  My  soul  has 
once  been  bound  to  thine :  thou  thyself  hast 
severed  the  band.  We  are  parted  in  this  world, 
and  for  ever." 

"It  shall  not  be,  I  say,"  exclaimed  Perrinet: 
then,  struggling  with  his  passion,  he  added, 
"  Thou  wilt  not  forget  me,  sayest  thou?  then 
the  bond  that  has  bound  us  is  not  broken.  No 
— no  !      Give  thyself  time  for  other  thoughts. 
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Thy  pure  mind  cannot  be  opened  to  feelings  of 
malice  and  revenge.  If  I  need  forgiveness,  thou 
wilt  forgive  me." 

"  It  is  for  Heaven  to  forgive ;"  responded 
Odette,  mildly  and  mournfully.  "  I  do  not  — 
would  not,  hate  thee,  Perrinet.  But  I  cannot 
love  thee,  as  thou  art — as  /  am — or  not  with  any 
other  love  than  that  which  may  feel  the  guardian 
angel  of  an  erring  mortal,  who  prays  with 
earnestness  of  love  for  his  deliverance  from  the 
powers  of  evil.  So,  and  so  alone,  I  can  love 
thee  still.     All  earthly  ties  are  sundered." 

"  Odette  !  thou  art  good  ;  thou  art  pure ;" 
continued  the  young  man ;  "  thou  canst  not 
forget  the  promise  that  has  been  registered 
above." 

"  Yes,  Perrinet ;  I  have  vowed  an  earnest 
vow  ;  and  Heaven  has  registered  it  above  ;"  re- 
sponded Odette,  solemnly.  "  I  have  vowed  that 
as  long  as  truth  and^  honour  were  cherished  in 
thy  bosom,  I  would  think  of  thee  with  affection, 
and  once  be  thine  ;  but,  that  when  thou  hadst 
forgotten  these,  I  would  forget  thee,  and  thrust 
thee  from  me.     But  a  few  days  ago,  the  words 
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were  uttered,  and  the  vow  was  made  ;  and  I 
called  on  God's  name  to  strengthen  me  in  that 
vow.  Perrinet !  where  is  thy  truth  ?  Perrinet ! 
where  is  thy  honour  ?" 

Perrinet  smote  his  forehead  in  despair,  and 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  rage. 

"  Odette  !  thou  canst  not  be  so  cold,  so  cruel, 
so  unkind  !"  he  exclaimed. 

"lam  but  true  ;"  replied  Odette,  mournfully. 
"  Thou  hast  done  a  deed  of  treachery,  that  has 
caused  the  king's  enemies  to  triumph,  that  has 
deluged  our  unhappy  city  with  blood,  that  has 
plunged  our  poor  king — my  poor,  poor,  good 
old  king — into  the  abyss  of  wretchedness.  Thou 
hast  allowed  thy  evil  passions  to  lead  thee  to  do 
the  work  of  the  demon.  Perrinet!  where  are 
thy  honour  and  thy  truth  ?  And  it  is  thou — 
thou — who  callest  on  me  to  keep  my  vow  !" 

"Hear  me;  hear  my  justification.  It  was 
thou — my  burning  love — my  passion — my  devo- 
tion— thou — thou — even  thou,  that  led  me  on, 
and  urged  me  to  my  fall.  It  is  not  for  thee  to 
condemn  me,"  stammered  Perrinet. 

"  Cease,   cease,  my  noble  boy — my  Claude  ! " 
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exclaimed,  suddenly,  the  harsh  voice  of  Mother 
Jehanne.  "  Condemn  not  thyself.  Thou  hast 
done  a  great  and  glorious  deed — a  deed  to  carry 
down  thy  name  to  history  as  the  saviour  of  thy 
country.  The  people  call  thee.  The  people  do 
thee  honour.  The  people  proclaim  thee  hero. 
Heed  her  not,  my  child.  Heed  not  the  Ar- 
magnac.     Supplicate  her  not." 

"Peace!  peace!"  exclaimed  Perrinet.  "I 
cannot  hear  thee  now." 

"Odette!"  he  continued,  stretching  forth  his 
supplicating  hands.  "  Thou  angel  lily — hold 
forth  thy  hand  to  raise  a  falling  man — repulse 
him  not ;  the  demon  is  there — gnawing  at  my 
heart ;   drive  him  away." 

"  Oh !  Perrinet,  Perrinet,  I  cannot  hear  thee 
thus  ;"  sobbed  Odette.  "  It  is  done — it  is  over. 
^Ye  are  parted,  and  for  ever.  Our  poor  mother 
said  aright.  She  felt,  and  truly,  that  my  des- 
tiny was  not  for  this  world.  My  last  hope  of 
peace  of  mind  is  in  Heaven  alone  ;  in  Heaven 
I  feel  my  trust :  to  Heaven  I  devote  myself. 
I  am  from  henceforth  the  bride  of  Christ,  and 
the  handmaiden  of  the  Blessed  Virgin." 
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"Odette,  recall  those  words!"  cried  the 
miserable  young  man. 

"  I  have  said  it,  Perrinet ; — it  is  done,"  said 
Odette,  with  an  air  of  mild  enthusiasm.  "  I 
have  now  no  mission  on  earth  but  to  pray  for 
thee  and  those  who  are  unhappy.  But,  oh ! 
thou — once  my  brother  and  my  friend — forget 
not  the  last  words  of  her  who  was  once  mother 
to  us  both.  Turn  from  that  fatal  course  to 
which  thy  ill -regulated  passions  ever  thrust 
thee  on.  Draw  back — draw  back  while  yet  is 
time.  Fly  from  all  evil  ambition  :  seek  not  the 
applause  of  a  frantic  and  deluded  mob ;  commit 
thyself  into  the  hands  of  Heaven  ;  and  all  the 
blessed  saints  above  may  save  thee  yet ; — even 
now  they  seem  to  inspire  me  with  foresight. 
I  myself  have  seen  the  fury  of  the  fickle  people. 
Back,  then — back  from  them,  or  they  will  cast 
thee  down  from  thy  high  place,  like  an  evil  idol. 
The  blessed  Virgin  save  thee,  Perrinet !  Devote 
thyself  to  Heaven; — and  so  farewell!" 

"No — no — stay,  stay!"  cried  Perrinet,  in 
desperation. 

"  No  !  heed  her  not !"  cried  Mother  Jehanne, 
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once  more.  "  It  is  not  a  gang  of  murderers: 
it  is  Burgundy  himself,  it  is  the  whole  city,  that 
decree  thee  honours  !  They  clamour  for  thee, — 
they  would  erect  to  thee  a  statue.  Come — heed 
her  not ;  tear  thyself  away  from  her  false 
influence.     Hark  ! — hark  !  they  call  for  thee  !" 

In  truth,  shouts,  and  cries  of  u  Perrinet 
Leclerc !"  were  to  be  heard  without ;  and  several 
persons  rushed  from  the  street  into  the  entrance 
of  the  church. 

"  I  must  away,"  said  Odette,  who  still  seemed 
to  linger  to  give  a  last  farewell  to  her  foster- 
brother,  and  her  former  lover,  as  if  in  spite  of 
herself. 

Perrinet  clung  to  the  grating,  and  shook  it 
violently,  as  if  to  tear  down  every  obstacle  that 
stood  between  him  and  the  possession  of  Odette. 

"  Farewell,  my  friends  !"  said  Odette,  once 
more,  with  sobbing  voice,  to  Yvon  and  Lyonelle, 
who  stood  by,  mournful  contemplaters  of  this 
scene  of  sadness  and  despair, — "  farewell.  We 
may  meet  again  hereafter.  Forget  you,  I 
cannot.  May  heaven  bless  your  happy  loves! 
Pray  for  her  who  will  know  but  little  happiness 
in  this  world  ; — pray  for  him.     Farewell !" 
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"  Odette! — Odette!"  cried  Perrinet,  again. 

Odette  turned  once  more ;  she  cast  a  long 
look  of  sorrow  and  of  mild  reproach  upon  the 
despairing  young  man,  clasped  her  hands,  and 
hurried  away  from  the  church. 

"  Odette!"  again  rung  through  the  vaulted 
space  ;  but  she  was  gone. 

"  Lost! — lost!"  cried  Perrinet,  dashing  him- 
self against  the  grating. 

"  No !  come  to  honour  and  to  glory !"  cried 
Mother  Jehanne,  seizing  him  by  his  arm. 

"  Perrinet,  thou  art  still  my  son,""  said  old 
Leclerc,  now  approaching ;  "  thou  shalt  still  be 
my  own  cherished  boy,  spite  of  the  past.  Come 
with  me  ;  we  may  find  some  quiet  retreat,  where, 
with  labour,  we  may  yet  find  a  peaceful  lot. 
The  past  shall  be  forgiven ; — come  to  my  bosom 
once  again." 

"  Perrinet,  my  friend!"  said  Yvon,  timidly 
taking  his  hand,  on  the  other  side  to  the  old 
woman. 

But  Perrinet  dashed  all,  with  fury,  aside. 

"  What  would  you  with  a  desperate  man  ?" 
he  cried,  in  a  tone  of  madness.  "  She  flings 
me  from  her — she  despises  me — she  hates  me  ! 
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My  life  is  gone ! — for  what  have  I  to  hope  ? 
Welcome,  then,  despair!"  And  he  laughed 
wildly. 

u  Perrinet  Leclerc  ! — Perrinet  Leclerc  !"  now 
echoed  on  every  side  throughout  the  church. 

"  Hark  ye! — it  is  the  demons  who  summon 
me,"  he  cried.  "  I  come  !  I  come  !"  he  shouted 
aloud,  and  darted  forward  down  the  body  of 
the  building. 

"  God  protect  him  !  He  is  mad,"  stammered 
old  Leclerc. 

Yvon  rushed  forward  upon  the  steps  of  his 
friend  ;  and  Mother  Jehanne  shuffled  after  her 
grandson. 

A  tumultuous  crowd  now  nearly  filled  the 
church.  Citizens,  students,  even  grave  magis- 
trates, were  mixed  with  the  ruder  rabble.  They 
received  the  young  armourer  with  acclamations 
and  cries  of  triumph.  Among  the  foremost  was 
Astaroth.  He  caught  Perrinet  in  his  arms  ;  and 
the  young  armourer  fell  about  his  neck.  For  a 
moment,  Perrinet  seemed  to  be  insensible  to  all 
that  was  passing  around  him.  When  he  at  last 
raised  his  head  to  the  lisht  of  the  torches   that 
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were  borne  in  the  hands  of  many  of  the  crowd — 
for  the  night  had  begun  to  fall  without — his  ex- 
pression was  wild  and  haggard.     But  the  fears  of 
old    Leclerc,    aroused    by  his    exclamations    of 
momentary  frenzy,  were  vain.    He  was  not  mad; 
although  his  senses  were  confused  by  the  tumult 
of  his  feelings  and  the  violence  of  his  despair : 
but    there    was    a   savage    recklessness    in    his 
manner,  like  that  of  a  man  who,  already  excited 
by  drink,  seeks  to  drown  his  inward  feelings  of 
wretchedness  in  the  stupor  of  draughts  still  more 
intoxicating.     Half  maddened  by  grief  and  de- 
spair, as  well  as  by  the  over-exciting  scenes  of 
the  last  few  days,  and  by  the  desperate  pitch  to 
which  all  his  passions — the  best  as  the  worst — 
had  been  screwed  up,    Perrinet,   unconsciously 
to  himself,  as  it  were,    seemed   determined   to 
plunge  into  the  intoxication  of  the  tumult  around 
him,   and  deaden  all  his  faculties  to  a  sense  of 
his  sufferings,  by  drinking    in  deep,  poisonous 
draughts  of  triumph,  ambition,  pride.   His  blood 
again  rushed  in  feverish  tumult  through  his  veins, 
until  his  heart  and  brain  appeared  nigh  to  burst- 
ing ;  and  a  supernatural  fire  seemed,  to  himself, 
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to  flash  from  his  eyes.  The  vision  of  his  dying 
mother  floated  before  him  yet — the  warning 
hand  of  Odette  seemed  still  to  thrust  him  back  : 
but  in  these  lay  the  scorpion  stings  that  he  strove 
to  tear  from  his  heart :  his  grief  and  his  despair 
were  more  than  he  could  bear  :  impatient,  reck- 
less, impetuous,  ill-enduring  ever,  he  could  not 
bear  the  weight  of  moral  suffering  imposed  upon 
him  :  the  fever  of  his  blood  increased  his  moral 
weakness  and  his  impatience  of  self-control,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  bewildered  his  senses.  He 
raised  his  head  proudly,  dashed  back  his  hair 
from  his  forehead  wildly,  until  it  floated  in  con- 
fusion about  his  neck,  and  shouted,  almost  with 
a  yell,  in  return  to  the  cries  of  triumph  that 
resounded  around  him, 

"  It  is  I !  —  PerrinetLeclerc,  I  come  !  I  come  ! " 
he  screamed  again,  in  answer  to  the  shouts  that 
still  rang  through  the  sacred  building. 

Yvon  and  old  Leclerc,  who  pushed  through 
the  crowd,  in  vain  endeavoured  to  calm  and  re- 
strain him.  He  listened  not  to  their  words,  and 
scarcely  seemed  to  recognise  them  :  he  clung, 
alone,  to  his  newly  found  brother,  as  if  he  felt, 
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instinctively,  that  the  lad's  savage  nature  was 
more  in  accordance  with  his  desperate  feelings  of 
the  moment ;  although  he  heeded  not,  and  heard 
not,  the  words  even  of  Astaroth,  who  told  him 
that  he  had  in  vain  pursued  his  old  enemy  the 
spy,  and  that  Cleofas  had  once  again  escaped  his 
vengeance.  He  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  the 
confused  whirl  of  the  movement  around  him,  of 
which  he  had  become  the  centre. 

The  mass  of  men  bore  him  on  in  triumph  into 
the  street,  where  he  was  received  by  the  fresh 
acclamations  of  the  crowd  without.  Still  under 
the  influence  of  that  distracted  excitement  into 
which  it  had  been  plunged  during  the  last  few 
days,  the  mob  had  now  found  a  new  outlet,  by 
which  to  give  it  vent  in  another  direction.  For 
the  moment,  Perrinet — the  traitor,  who  had  de- 
livered the  city  into  the  hands  of  theBurgundians, 
but  their  saviour  from  the  tyranny  of  the  rule  of 
Armagnac — was  the  hero  of  the  people. 

The  night  had  already  begun  to  fall.  The 
torches,  borne  in  hundreds  of  hands,  illumined 
the  scene  of  tumult,  and  gave  the  confusedly 
mixed  throngs  around,  in  all  their  variety  of  age, 
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and  sex,  and  class,  and  dress,  and  physiognomy, 
and  in  all  their  wild  diversity  of  glaring  light  and 
dark  shade,  the  appearance  of  a  pandemonium 
broken  loose. 

The  tumult  was  so  great,  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  some  of  the  more  respectable  of 
the  citizens,  who  had  joined  in  the  throng  to 
come  and  claim  the  hero  of  the  day,  in  order  to 
do  him  honour,  could  make  themselves  heard,  or 
inform  Perrinet  that  the  city  was  resolved  to  de- 
cree him  the  honours  of  a  public  statue,  as  the 
saviour  of  his  country.  The  young  armourer 
scarcely  understood  the  words  that  were  uttered 
around  him :  but  he  looked  before  him,  without 
responding  a  word,  with  an  air  of  such  strange 
exultation,  that  he  might  have  been  taken  for  a 
man  inflated  with  pride,  and  utterly  carried 
away  by  the  vain  glory  of  his  triumph.  There 
were  but  two  beings  near  him  who  were  able 
to  understand  the  truth,  and  who  knew  that  his 
exulting  look  arose  only  from  the  intoxication 
of  despair. 

Some   of  the  grave   citizens  who   had   been 
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appointed  to  the  different  posts  of  the  magis- 
tracy of  the  city,  on  account  of  their  known 
Burgundian  predilections,  in  the  place  of  those 
of  the  Armagnac  party,  who  had  been  dis- 
missed, or  had  escaped,  if  not  murdered  by  the 
hands  of  the  bloodthirsty  mob,  contrived  to 
inform  Perrinet,  with  every  mark  of  respect, 
that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  resolved  to 
make  a  progress  through  the  city,  by  torchlight, 
along  with  Queen  Isabel  and  the  king,  in  order 
that  the  eyes  of  the  loyal  and  excellent  inhabi- 
tants of  Paris  might  be  delighted  with  the  sight 
of  their  rulers;  and  that  they  might  feel  the 
concord  and  good  intelligence  that  reigned  among 
them  all,  since  the  removal  of  the  hated  tyrant, 
Armagnac.  Perrinet  had  been  sought  to  form 
a  part  in  this  procession,  and  receive  the  honours 
due  to  him,  and  the  marks  of  favour  intended  to 
be  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  duke.  Pressed 
forward  by  the  crowd,  Perrinet  marched  on,  his 
head  erect  and  proud,  although  one  hand 
clutched  the  hilt  of  his  dagger,  with  that  ner- 
vous movement  that  was  habitual  to  him,  and 
the  other  was  clenched  with    desperate   gripe 
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upon  the  collar  of  his  vest,  as  if  to  allow  freer 
play  for  his  swelling  veins,  while  his  haggard 
eyes,  and  half-opened  mouth,  showed  how  wild 
and  fearful  was  the  confusion  of  the  mind  within. 

On  one  side  of  the  hero  of  the  people  walked 
Astaroth,  almost  forgetful  of  those  fresh  feelings 
of  affection  and  of  sorrow  that  had  been  so 
suddenly  and  momentarily  aroused  in  a  heart, 
which  still  understood  not  their  tenderness,  and 
far  more  intoxicated  by  the  triumph  of  Perrinet, 
than  his  unhappy  brother  himself.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  young  armourer  shuffled  along 
his  grandmother ;  now  tossing  her  arms  on  high 
in  the  impulse  of  her  real,  and  no  longer  feigned 
enthusiasm  ;  glorying  in  the  glory  of  the  son  of 
her  Remy.  Two  of  the  worst  influences  that 
had  seized  upon  the  direction  of  the  destiny  of 
the  fated  young  man,  attended,  like  his  two  bad 
spirits,  upon  him  at  the  moment  of  his  evil 
triumph. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  for  the  tender- 
hearted kloarek  to  quit  his  friend  and  benefactor 
under  the  circumstances.  He  felt  this  most 
keenly,  although  Perrinet  had  thrust  him  and 
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his  mild  influence  with  violence  from  his  side. 
He  hastily  turned  to  old  Leclerc,  and  begged 
him  to  take  charge  of  Lyonelle,  and  conduct  her 
to  her  father's  house.  The  old  man  sighed 
deeply,  but  consented  to  perform  Yvon's  request. 

"  I  cannot  look  upon  him  thus,"  said  the  old 
man,  sorrowfully  ;  "  I  have  loved  him  as  my  own 
son ;  and,  spite  of  all,  I  feel  that  I  could  love 
him  still.  Old  ties,  old  hopes,  old  affections, 
cannot  be  broken  at  my  age — when  the  poor  old 
desolate  heart  still  clings  to  the  last  prop  of  love 
— be  it  but  a  broken  and  a  rotten  one.  But  it 
is  not  thus  that  I  would  see  him." 

"  But  I — I  must  not  quit  him  wholly ;  he 
may  need  me  still,"  replied  the  kloarek ;  "and 
if  I  can  console  and  comfort,  it  is  my  duty 
always.  He  was  the  bright  sun  that  first  shed  its 
glow  upon  my  desolate  heart,  calling  its  better 
feelings  into  life  and  blossom,  and  drying  up 
the  blighting  moisture  of  its  tears :  shall  I,  who 
am  happy  now,"  he  took  the  hand  of  Lyonelle, 
"  as  happy  as  the  shadowing  reflection  cast  upon 
it  by  the  deep  sorrow  of  other  dear  ones  will 
permit,"  he  added  sadly,  with  a  sigh,  which  was 
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addressed,  probably,  as  much  to  the  bright 
vision  of  Odette,  as  to  his  friend — "  shall  I  re- 
fuse him  the  poor  faint  gleams  I  can  shed  down 
upon  him  as  a  humble  guiding  star  ?  Pardon 
me,  bright  one,  if  I  leave  thee  thus,"  he  con- 
tinued to  Lyonelle,  "  but  thy  heart  is  made 
to  sympathize  with  my  heart,  to  feel  its  beat- 
ings, to  comprehend  its  longings." 

The  very  nature  of  Lyonelle  seemed  to  have 
been  changed  by  the  beneficent  influence  of  her 
happy  love.  She  neither  pouted,  nor  tossed  her 
head  pettishly  and  prettily,  as  she  would  have 
done  before.  Her  attachment  to  the  poor  suf- 
fering, ungainly,  unattractive  kloarek,  was  too 
pure  not  to  be  absorbed  in  every  feeling  that 
could  sympathize  with  his.  She  pressed  his 
hand  fervently. 

*  Go,  Yvon,"  she  said:  "thy  place  is  no  longer 
here ;  and  my  poor  father  will  already  be 
anxious  and  unhappy  at  my  long  delay.  Go — 
but  forget  not  that  thy  life  is  my  life.  For  thy 
Lyonelle's  sake,  risk  not  thyself  heedlessly 
amidst  these  fearful  desperate  men.'1 

"  Fear  not,"  replied  Yvon,  with  a  tender  smile 
upon  his  pale  melancholy  face. 
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It  was  with  difficulty  that  Lyonelle  could 
tear  herself  away,  and  follow  old  Leclerc.  The 
kloarek  hurried  on  upon  the  steps  of  the  crowd. 

The  darkness  was  now  becoming  the  darkness 
of  complete  night ;  but  the  moon,  about  its 
full,  was  beginning  to  fill  with  light  and  shade 
the  irregularly  built  street,  with  its  picturesque 
overhanging  gables.  The  main  body  of  the 
throng  had  poured  on  to  meet  the  expected  pro- 
cession ;  but  yet  there  were  crowds  enough  of 
curious  people,  pushing  along,  in  spite  of  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  when  it  was  unusual  in 
those  days  for  crowds  to  be  abroad ;  and  there 
were  many  forms  upon  balconies,  and  many 
faces  at  the  windows  of  those  houses  that  had 
not  been  burnt  or  demolished ;  and  tapestry  was 
being  hung  out  in  the  moonlight  upon  the  bal- 
conies ;  and  those  pots  of  grease,  with  coarse 
wicks,  which  under  the  name  of  "  lampions " 
have  descended  down  traditionally  to  the  present 
day  upon  occasions  of  popular  illuminations, 
were  being  lighted  and  set  out  at  open  windows. 
The  kloarek  pushed  on  with  the  others  ;  but  his 
heart  was  not  with  the  joy  or  the  triumph.     He 
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remarked  not  the  gaudy  display  or  the  illumi- 
nation: if  he  remarked  anything,  it  was  the 
clouds  that  began  to  roll  hurriedly  over  the 
moon,  and  the  dark  masses  that  might  be  now 
seen,  in  the  vista  of  the  street,  to  hang  upon  the 
horizon;  for  his  poetical  temperament  assimilated 
them  to  the  gloom,  the  agitation,  and  the  black 
despair  that  hung  over  the  heads  of  those  to 
whom  his  orphan  heart  had  attached  itself  most 
deeply.  He  struggled  on,  in  vain  attempting 
to  overtake  the  throng  that  conveyed  Perrinet 
in  the  midst.  At  length  he  heard  from  the  con- 
versation of  the  crowd  that  the  great  procession 
of  the  court  was  about  to  pass  that  way  ;  and, 
despairing  of  coming  up  with  his  friend,  he  sat 
down,  somewhat  exhausted,  upon  a  stone  bench 
and  waited.  It  was  then  only  that  he  remarked 
that  he  was  close  beneath  that  window  which  had 
been  the  point  upon  which  his  eyes,  as  those  of 
Perrinet,  had  so  often  been  fixed  with  passion. 
The  poor  kloarek  sighed  deeply,  as  a  flood  of 
recollections  of  other  days  came  over  him  ;  that 
sigh  was  given  at  the  same  time  to  the  beauteous 
vision  of  Lys  d'Ange,  that  no  longer  clung  about 
l  3 
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his  heart  with  the  tie  of  earthly  passion,  but 
that  still  floated  around  it  like  a  glory  emanat- 
ing from  an  angel — to  Lys  d'Ange,  the  unhappy 
desolate  Odette,  severed  from  the  world  for 
ever,  and  to  Perrinet,  also,  far  more  unhappy  in 
the  midst  of  his  glory  and  his  triumph.  And 
Yvon,  as  he  clasped  his  hands  upon  his  lap,  and 
looked  upwards,  felt  as  if  a  bitter  reproach  lay 
upon  him,  that  in  the  midst  of  so  much  sorrow 
and  unhappiness,  he  should  have  a  prospect  of 
happiness  before  him. 

On  one  side  of  the  kloarek  was  a  group  of 
citizens;  and  Yvon  could  hear  their  murmurs 
expressed  at  the  horrors  of  which  the  city  had 
been  the  victim,  and  their  fears  lest  the  power 
of  Burgundy  might  prove  more  grinding  and  ty- 
rannical than  was  even  that  of  Armagnac.  They 
spoke,  too,  of  their  terror  lest  the  mob,  let  loose 
in  all  its  fury,  might  be  impossible  to  restrain, 
and,  now  that  it  had  sated  itself  upon  its  enemies, 
might  turn  upon  those  whom  it  had  as  yet  con- 
sidered its  friends — fears  not  without  cause — 
terror  likely  to  be  realised  in  its  worst  appre- 
hensions.    Too  late  the  citizens  had  discovered 
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that  there  are  instruments  which,  if  they  at- 
tempt to  wield  them,  will  inevitably  turn  in 
their  hands  to  destroy  themselves.  The  repent- 
ant voice  of  the  stout  butcher,  Lambert,  was 
one  of  the  loudest  in  its  open  expression  of  dis- 
content. He  was  the  type,  in  that  day,  of  the 
Parisian  bourgeois  of  the  more  active  and  restless 
kind,  eager  for  change,  indignant  under  wrong, 
reckless  in  its  redress,  aiding  to  effect  the  revo- 
lutionary change,  and  repenting  afterwards  his 
heedlessness  and  want  of  foresight,  when  the 
change  has  come,  terrible  and  inevitable  in  its 
results.  His  gossip,  Bourdon,  spite  of  the  shrill 
and  sharp  remarks  of  his  helpmate,  who,  like 
the  true  female  of  Paris,  cared  little  for  the 
horrors  of  the  revolution,  past  or  to  come,  as 
long  as  she  could  be  occupied  and  delighted  by 
the  movement  and  the  show,  joined  his  more 
cautious  observations  of  grumbling  to  those  of 
his  neighbour.  The  mercer  typified  the  more 
solid,  interest-seeking,  prudent  and  timid  bour- 
geois of  the  time.  Master  Cocardas,  also,  was 
busy  in  the  group,  and  fluttered  around  the 
robust  charms  of  Dame   Pernelle,   heedless  of 
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the  contempt  and  indignation  to  which  his  con- 
duct had  exposed  him  in  the  morning  from  the 
stout  butcher.  The  barber  was  all  things  to  all 
men;  ready  to  cry,  "Armagnac,"  or  "Burgundy," 
as  each  party  triumphed  in  its  turn,  shame- 
lessly declaring  himself  the  partizan  of  each, 
according  to  the  movement  of  the  political 
weathercock  ;  and,  like  those  of  the  other  citi- 
zens among  the  crowd,  his  type  has  not  been 
lost  within  the  walls  of  the  good  city  of  Paris,  in 
modern  times  and  in  modern  revolutions. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  kloarek,  half 
ensconced  in  the  lane  that  skirted  the  mercer's 
house  and  garden-wall,  were  three  men,  wrapped 
in  heavy  mantles,  in  spite  of  the  heat  of  the 
night.  They  spoke  in  whispers  ;  and  it  was  but 
slightly  that  broken  words  now  and  then  reached 
the  ear  of  the  kloarek. 

"  In  the  name  of  heaven,  and  of  our  country," 
said  one  of  the  men,  more  loudly  at  last,  "  I 
entreat  you  come,  Monseigneur." 

"  No !"  replied  the  foremost  and  slightest  of 
the  group,  of  youthful  appearance ;  "  not  until 
I  am  convinced  that  all  hope  is  lost ; — and  even 
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then — He  passes  this  way  ;  and  I  must  and  will 
see  him  once  again." 

The  voices  were  again  lost  in  indistinct 
murmurs. 

Presently  the  crowd  thickened  :  shouts  might 
be  heard  to  rend  the  air  from  the  further  ex- 
tremity of  the  street ;  and  the  smoky  glare  of 
many  torches  might  be  seen  in  the  vista.  The 
curiosity  and  interest  increased  among  those 
who  lined  the  thoroughfare  ; — a  movement  took 
place  ;  and  Yvon  started  up.  The  procession 
was  approaching.  The  torches  came  on ;  the 
clamour  increased,  nearer  and  nearer; — but 
above  the  clamour  might  be  heard  the  mighty 
roll  of  thunder  of  a  storm  which  now  began  to 
burst  forth  from  the  dark  clouds  that  were 
sweeping  up  from  the  horizon.  The  moon  be- 
came obscured ;  but  the  lurid  torches  supplied 
the  light;  and  every  now  and  then,  mingling  with 
the  dusky  glare,  and  overpowering  it  with  their 
sharp  white  splendour,  came  flashes  of  distant 
lightning.  The  procession  swept  down  like  a 
torrent  upon  the  street,  with  deafening  clamour. 
Foremost  came  the  frantic,  howling  mob,  dancing 
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in  its  drunkenness  of  frenzied  joy,  and  tossing 
its  torches  on  high.  Then,  mingled  with  the 
half-affrighted  bodies  of  citizens  and  their  cor- 
porations, poured  on  the  fearful  skinners  and 
flayers,  with  their  bare  arms  yet  smeared  with 
blood,  and  their  axes  brandished  on  high. 
Magistrates  and  grave  professors  there  were  also, 
mixed  with  them  in  hideous  pell-mell,  who  now 
shrank  back  aghast,  as  well  as  they  could,  from 
their  new  allies  and  associates ;  the  university, 
that  had  so  mainly  contributed  to  the  downfal 
of  Armagnac,  had  been  seized  with  horror  at 
the  dreadful  excesses  committed  by  those  whom 
it  had  called  into  life  and  action,  and  now  vainly 
repented  of  its  imprudence,  and,  still  more 
vainly,  sought  the  means  of  repressing  and  con- 
trolling: a  few,  only,  of  the  more  wild  and 
savage  of  the  mass  of  students,  clung  to  the 
bloody  men  in  fearful  embrace,,  and  still  shouted, 
as  they — "  Death  to  the  Armagnac!"  Then, 
in  the  full  glare  of  the  torchlight,  came  the  hero 
of  the  people — Perrinet,  borne  aloft  upon  men's 
arms ;  and  the  shout  of  "  Noel  to  Perrinet 
Leclerc ! — Long    live    Perrinet   Leclerc!''   was 
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chorused  in  still  more  deafening  shout  than 
"  Long  live  Burgundy  !"  The  face  of  Perrinet 
was  pale  as  death ;  his  teeth  were  now  set,  and 
his  eyes  glared  ;  but  he  responded  not,  with  the 
least  sign,  to  the  acclamations  of  the  populace. 
In  vain  would  the  kloarek  have  approached ; 
the  dense  mass  of  men  prevented  his  advancing; 
and  the  pale  vision  of  Perrinet  passed  on  before 
the  bewildered  sight  of  Yvon  with  the  sweeping 
throng.  On  and  on  came  again  the  mass,  some 
with  banners,  some  with  waving  branches,  all 
howling  and  yelling  fearfully,  confusing  the  eyes, 
and  carrying  away  the  sense  of  sight  like  a  wild, 
dark  cataract.  In  the  midst  of  the  throng  came 
the  chief  massacrers,  the  minor  heroes  of  the 
day  ;  and,  on  a  sudden,  a  check  and  much  con- 
fusion occurred.  The  inseparable  butchers, 
Caboche  and  Legoix,  had  each  seized  upon  a 
banner,  and  struggled  for  its  possession  :  each 
had  his  axe  in  his  hand  ;  and,  in  their  frenzy, 
each  hewed  the  other  down  with  desperate 
blow.  But  what,  in  those  days  of  horror,  was 
a  murder  or  two  more  in  the  eyes  of  the 
mob,  even  among  friends  ?     The  corpses  were 
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flung  aside,  and  trampled   upon,  even  by  their 
ally,  the  holy  Hermit  of  Languedoc ;  and  the 
procession  swept  on.    Behind  them  came  Master 
Cappeluche,  the  headsman,  with  his  attendant 
sprites,  the  two  old  hags ;  and  he  laughed  as  he 
saw  his  rivals  fall  by  their  own  hands  ;  and  the 
old  women  laughed,  also,  a  shrill  and  hideous 
laugh,  in  imitation  of  their  hero.      As  public 
executioner,   Cappeluche  had  claimed  the  gory 
head  of  Armagnac,  which  he  now  brandished 
aloft  upon  the  point  of  his  long  sword.     Not 
far  behind,  and  in  the  sight  of  all  these  horrors, 
might  be  seen,  amidst  the  cloud  of  smoke  from 
the   torches,    and    dust    from    the    feet    of    the 
trampling  men,  many  forms,  aloft,  on  horseback  ; 
and  armour,  and  glittering  robes,  and  gaud  and 
pomp,   shone  in  the    torchlight.     Guarded    on 
either  side  by  long  lines   of  mounted  men  in 
arms,  came,   first,   three  forms :   in   the  midst, 
rode  the  poor  king — his  head  bare,  like  a  victim, 
drooping  upon  his  chest,  his  grey  hairs  floating 
in  the  air — sunk  down,  as  if  a  heavy  weight,  upon 
his  horse,  now  fully  fallen    into  his  former  state 
of  imbecility,  and,  as  Isabel  had  called  him,  a 
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"  drivelling  idiot."  On  the  right  of  Charles  of 
France,  rode  his  wife  and  queen,  proud,  pas- 
sionate in  glance,  and  triumphant :  on  his  left 
was  Jean,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  erect,  and  cold, 
and  stern,  and  without  that  expression  of  bitter 
triumph  which  was  worn  by  Isabel.  As  they 
rode  on,  the  check  occasioned  by  the  struggle 
of  Caboche  and  Legoix,  caused  them  to  pause 
a  moment.  The  crowd  immediately  before  the 
royal  personages,  took  this  occasion  to  turn  and 
mingle  with  their  cries  of  "  Long  live  Burgundy ! 
— Xoel  to  the  queen  !"  the  more  ominous  and 
fearful  cry  of — "  Bread  !  bread  ! — we  must  have 
bread !" 

"  Ye  shall  have  all  you  please,  my  friends," 
shouted  the  duke  ;  then,  turning  to  Isle-Adam, 
who  rode  behind  him,  he  added  in  a  lower  voice, 
"  See,  Messire,  that  you  sweep  all  this  rabble 
from  my  path.  If  they  howl  again,  spare  them 
not — cut  them  down." 

At  this  moment  the  headsman  again  ap- 
proached his  "  good  friend"  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, and,  with  his  sword  and  its  bloody  burden 
in   one  hand,  he  extended  the  other,  as  if  to 
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claim  another  fraternal  gripe,  like  that  of  the 
morning. 

The  duke  shuddered  and  bit  his  lip  furiously. 
He  turned  again  to  Isle-Adam. 

"  And  that  miscreant,"  he  added,  "  let  him 
meet  his  doom.  His  own  head  must  fall  to- 
morrow in  the  Chatelet,  or  my  polluted  hand. 
See  you  that  you  take  his  shrift,  Master  Jean 
Petit,"  he  added  to  the  little  Carmelite,  who 
rode  also  in  his  train,  followed  by  his  fat  aco- 
lyte, the  passive  brother  Abdias  :  i(  it  will  be  a 
rude  task  ;  for  the  shrift  will  be  a  long  one." 

The  Carmelite,  who  was  perhaps  the  calmest 
and  the  coldest  of  the  whole  mass  that  composed 
the  frantic  procession,  smiled  pleasantly  at  these 
words. 

The  procession  moved  on. 

"It  will  be  an  excellent  work  to  purge  our  good 
city  of  Paris  of  this  miscreant  crew  of  howling 
people :  and,  please  God  and  the  saints,  it  shall 
be  done,"  said  the  duke,  bending  himself  behind 
the  king,  to  address  Queen  Isabel,  who  nodded 
her  head  approvingly  in  return. 

At  the   same   moment,   as  if  the   anger  of 
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Heaven  protested  against  these  cruel  words, 
a  bright  flash  of  lightning,  followed  by  an 
almost  immediate  clap  of  thunder,  darted  across 
the  scene.  Isabel  screamed  and  closed  her  eyes 
with  her  hand.  The  duke  started  back,  as  if, 
for  a  moment,  terrified.  It  was  the  wretched 
Charles  who  alone  raised  his  head,  as  if  to  seek 
a  solace  and  support  in  the  fire  of  the  skies. 
He  seemed  to  have  a  moment's  consciousness 
of  something  grand  and  noble,  in  the  midst  of  his 
degradation  of  intellect.  He  shook  his  head  to 
the  dark  skies,  and  smiled.  Another  flash  of 
lightning  illumined  his  pale  haggard  features, 
impressed  with  the  fatal  stamp  of  madness,  but 
noble  and  almost  inspired  at  that  moment  in 
their  character.  But  the  glare  of  heaven  passed; 
and  the  poor  monarch  again  sank  his  head  with 
the  heartrending  words,  heard  distinctly  above 
the  crowd,  that  the  bursting  storm  had  awed 
into  momentary  silence,  "  Odette  !  Lys  d'Ange! 
George  is  cold — very  cold  !'' 

A  cry  burst  from  the  shrouded  youth  that 
stood  near  the  kloarek. 

"  Lost !  utterly  lost !  there  is  no  hope/'  he 
stammered. 
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"  No  hope.  Come,  Monseigneur/'  said  one  of 
the  men  behind  him. 

"  Oh !  could  I  have  borne  him  away  from 
amidst  this  vulture  crew.  My  father  !  my  poor 
father ! " 

"Hush!  for  God's  sake!  hush!"  repeated 
the  same  voice. 

As  Yvon  turned,  he  distinctly  saw  the  features 
of  the  dauphin,  Charles.  The  next  moment  he 
was  dragged  away  by  his  friends,  who  hurried 
him  down  the  lane. 

The  procession  passed  quickly  and  confusedly 
on  ;  for  every  body  seemed  anxious  to  avoid  the 
coming  storm.  A  body  of  mounted  officers  and 
soldiers  closed  the  train.  Presently  they  disap- 
peared. The  crowd  dispersed  in  all  directions, 
rushing  down  by-lanes  and  thoroughfares.  The 
torches  flared  hither  and  thither  in  the  dark- 
ness. Doors  and  windows  began  to  be  closed 
with  violence.  The  kloarek  was  soon  almost 
alone  in  the  street.  The  rain  now  poured  down : 
and  Yvon  sought  shelter  beneath  the  mercer's 
door,  his  mind  filled  with  painful  thoughts  of  the 
present  and  sad  forebodings  for  the  future.  In 
the  distance  of  the  visions  of  the  past  was  the 
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bright  but  fading  form  of  Lys  d'Ange — in  the 
darkness  of  the  future  the  less  bright  but  shin- 
ing ray  of  Lyonelle's  fair  form  and  kindly  smile: 
and  Yvon  sat  in  humbleness  of  heart  in  the 
midst  of  the  storm,  thanking  Heaven  for  its 
blessings,  and  praying  for  its  mercy  on  the 
wretched.  The  poor  despised  misshapen  kloarek 
seemed  like  an  uncut  jewel,  rough  without,  but 
full  of  brightness  within,  alone  swept  upon  a 
land  of  promise,  from  the  wreck  of  all  around 
him. 

The  storm  passed  away :  the  moon  again 
shone  out :  Yvon  could  not  seek  his  home  with- 
out a  last  attempt  to  see  his  unhappy  friend. 
He  rose  and  took  the  direction  of  Perrinet's 
house.  When  he  reached  it,  he  found  the  street 
in  disorder.  Trampled  branches  and  extin- 
guished torches  strewed  the  thoroughfare.  The 
festival  of  honour  and  of  glory  given  to  the  hero 
of  the  people,  had  terminated  in  mud  and  rot- 
tenness, and  darkness.     Yvon  sighed  again. 

The  vault  of  the  armourer's  forge  was  still 
open  ;  and  by  the  faint  light  of  a  hand-lamp, 
placed  upon  the  ground,  Yvon  could  distinguish 
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the  form  of  Perrinet  flung  along  the  floor. 
Astaroth  stood  by,  looking  darkly  upon  him  ; 
and  Mother  Jehanne  knelt  by  his  side,  vainly 
endeavouring  to  rouse  him  from  this  prostration 
of  body  and  spirit.  The  fever  fit  had  evidently 
passed  away ;  but  the  wretched  young  man  re- 
mained insensible  to  the  cajoling  entreaties  and 
caresses  of  his  grandmother.  Astaroth  bent 
himself  in  vain  to  speak  words  of  encouragement, 
derived  from  his  late  triumph,  and  his  gratified 
vengeance,  in  his  ear.  Yvon  ventured  to  ap- 
proach beneath  the  vault,  in  spite  of  the  angry 
expostulations  of  Astaroth,  and  the  fierce  wave 
of  the  arm  of  Mother  Jehanne. 

He  murmured  a  few  words  in  the  ear  of  Per- 
rinet, and  called  upon  his  name  with  tenderness. 

The  young  armourer  lifted  himself  upon 
one  elbow  immediately,  and  looked  upon  the 
kloarek. 

"  Yvon  !  Yvon  ! "  he  said,  with  a  despairing 
voice :  "  why  did  thy  calming  influence  ever 
cease  its  spell  ?  I  might  have  been  happy  now; 
and  I  am  wretched — miserable — lost.  Yes ! 
utterly  lost !      And  who  are   those  who   have 
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urged   me    on?      Speak   not,    grandam — speak 
not,  brother — leave  me  to  my  despair." 

"  She  blessed  you  !  "  he  said  again  to  Yvon, 
"  and  me  she  cursed !  if  not  in  words,  in  bitter- 
ness of  thought.  I  have  risked  all  for  her  pos- 
session— the  demon  held  the  stakes — he  has 
deserted  me.     All !  all  is  lost !  " 

The  bell  of  the  neighbouring  church  tolled 
midnight.  Another  day  of  that  fearful  revo- 
lution in  Paris  was  gone.  The  government  of 
France  had  been  lost  and  won  once  more — as  it 
may  be  oft  again :  and  in  the  crash  was  lost, 
too,  the  happiness  of  the  principal  agent  in  that 
dark  page  of  history — punished  for  his  violent 
and  uncontrolled  passions,  by  the  very  means 
that  had  led  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
schemes,  and  his  triumph  of  a  day. 

Perrinet  seemed  to  listen  to  the  sound  of  the 
bell ;  then  he  again  flung  himself  on  the  ground, 
\uth  the  bitter  cry,  "Lost!  lost!" 


EPILOGUE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  PEOPLE'S  HERO. 

Times  go  by  turns ;  and  chances  change  by  course ; 
From  foul  to  fair,  from  better  pass  to  worse. 

Robert  Southwell. 

Death  lays  its  icy  hands  on  kings. 

Shirley. 

I  am  sworn  brother  now 

To  grim  necessity ;  and  he  and  I 

"Will  keep  a  league  till  death. 

Shakspeare. 

Years  passed  away,  during  which  the  drama  of 
French  history  exhibited  scenes  of  war,  deso- 
lation, and  despair,  such  as  scarcely  any  other 
epoch  in  the  annals  of  that  country  can  afford. 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  upon  becoming  master 
of  Paris,  had  succeeded  to  all  the  embarrass- 
ments of  the  Constable  d'Armagnac.  It  was 
now  his  task,  in  turn,  to  govern  the  tumultuous 
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city,  protect  it,  supply  it  with  provisions.  But 
he,  in  turn,  had  also  two  enemies,  with  whom 
to  contend — the  old  Armagnac  faction,  which 
had  now  assumed  the  name  of  the  Dauphinois, 
or  party  of  the  dauphin,  and  the  invading 
English.  This  double  war  could  only  be  sus- 
tained by  re-establishing  the  very  same  taxes 
on  account  of  which  the  hated  Armagnac  had 
fallen,  and,  consequently,  losing  his  popularity. 

He,  who  had  accused  others  of  treachery,  while 
he  himself  was  the  traitor,  now  found  himself  lost 
and  undone,  by  his  very  success  :  it  was  a  just 
judgment  of  God.  The  people  of  Paris  were, 
doubtless,  in  the  great  mass  of  the  majority, 
Burgundians  at  heart,  as  well  as  those  of  Rouen, 
which  city  the  English  persevering])'  besieged. 
But,  deceived  in  their  hopes,  and  seeing  the  inca- 
pacity of  the  duke  to  assist  them,  they  gradually 
began  to  fall  off  from  their  attachment.  The 
English  continued  to  advance,  endangering  the 
safety  of  the  capital.  The  party  of  the  dauphin 
possessed  the  chief  of  the  towns  to  the  east  and 
south  of  Paris.  The  duke,  meanwhile,  was  play- 
ing a  desperate  game:  his  secret  policy  consisted 
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in  allowing  the  siege  of  Rouen  to  continue,  whilst 
negociations  were  opened  with  Henry  of  Eng- 
land, so  as,  upon  the  probable  approaching  death 
of  the  unhappy  Charles,  in  whose  name  he  go- 
verned, to  seize  upon  all  the  power  already  con- 
centrated in  his  hands,  and  invest  himself  with 
the  royal  dignity:  meanwhile,  he  kept  up  a  show 
of  conciliation,  by  offering  to  the  dauphin  humili- 
ating terms  of  peace,  which  he  was  well  aware 
would  never  be  accepted.  This  system  of  eternal 
tergiversation  and  duplicity, however,  only  tended 
to  enervate  his  own  party,  and  alienate  from 
him  completely  the  affections  of  the  people. 

A  third  enemy,  however,  that  fell  upon  the 
city  of  Paris,  like  the  wrath  of  Heaven,  was  far 
more  fearful  than  the  others :  this  enemy  was 
the  plague.  The  desperation  and  distress  of  the 
people  was  so  great,  that,  on  the  twenty-first  of 
August,  1418,  the  massacres  again  broke  out, 
and,  at  the  same  moment,  the  fearful  epidemy. 
The  murderers  were  the  first  to  be  carried  off. 
Hundreds  of  them  rushed  in  frantic  delirium 
about  the  streets,  and  died  in  raving  madness. 
Fifty  thousand  souls,  says  history,  were  carried 
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off  in  a  few  weeks ;  and  the  people  died  in  such 
numbers,  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  them 
burial.  This  year,  and  those  that  followed,  were 
years  of  lamentable  memory,  running  on  in 
a  fatal  and  inevitable  circle  of  evil.  War 
brought  famine — famine,  plague — and  plague, 
famine  again.  The  angel  of  the  Lord  ceased  not 
to  pass  and  repass  incessantly,  touching  each 
house  of  the  doomed  city  with  his  flaming  sword. 
In  the  midst  of  this  frightful  state  of  the 
capital  and  of  the  country,  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy continued,  with  Henry  V.  of  England, 
those  negociations,  from  which  he  sought  less  the 
welfare  of  France  than  his  own  aggrandizement 
and  the  possession  of  the  throne  :  but  the  terms 
offered  by  the  proud  and  conquering  King  of 
England  were  such,  that  even  the  traitor  did  not 
dare  to  sell  the  country  upon  such  base  conditions, 
although  to  secure  his  own  power.  He  still 
hesitated,  however,  in  his  truckling  and  self- 
overreaching  policy,  when,  on  the  sixteenth  of 
January,  1419,  the  inhabitants  of  Rouen,  after  a 
long,  valiant,  and  most  desperate  resistance,  were 
obliged  to  capitulate  to  Henry  :  and  the  capital 
M  2 
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of  Normandy,  and  thus  that  entire  province,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  English.  This  event,  so 
fatal  to  France,  had  a  powerful  effect,  in  different 
ways,  upon  the  contending  factions  in  the  bosom 
of  the  country.  The  shame  of  the  loss  of  Rouen 
fell  naturally  upon  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  His 
very  adherents  accused  him  of  treason.  The 
party  of  the  dauphin  was  proportionally  increased 
in  both  moral  and  physical  strength ;  and  Paris 
became,  even  in  the  midst  of  its  helplessness  and 
misery,  again  ripe  for  a  revolt  against  the  power 
of  the  very  man  whom,  but  a  short  while  before, 
it  had  revolted  to  obtain  as  its  hero  and  deliverer. 
Finding  that  his  treachery  and  tergiversation 
failed  utterly  in  their  object,  and  that  the  ground 
upon  which  he  had  once  thought  to  stand  so 
securely,  was  slipping  from  beneath  his  feet,  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  was  forced  to  turn  himself  to 
other  schemes;  and  he,  at  length,  demanded  an  in- 
terview with  the  dauphin  himself,  in  order  to  con- 
ciliate their  interests,  for  the  good  of  the  country, 
he  said,  in  a  common  and  combined  resistance 
against  the  English.  The  interview  was  granted  : 
and,  on  the  eleventh  of  July  of  the  same  year, 
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the  two  chiefs  of  the  internal  factions  of  the 
state  first  met,  near  Melun,  to  conclude  a  treaty 
of  peace.  Paris  received  the  news  with  joy  :  it 
expected  that  the  dauphin  and  the  duke  would 
arrive  in  the  capital,  to  defend  it  against  the  ad- 
vancing English  :  it  expected  in  vain.  What 
ulterior  schemes  for  his  own  advantage  Jean  of 
Burgundy  had  devised,  as  the  results  of  the  new 
alliance,  are  not  well  known;  but  his  policy  was 
still  a  dark  and  crooked  one.  In  vain  the  dauphin 
called  upon  the  duke  to  perforin  his  part  of  the 
treaty  in  defending  Paris,  while  he  himself  made 
a  diversion  in  the  Maine  country.  An  incon- 
ceivable apathy,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  some 
fresh  design  of  treachery,  seemed  to  have  pos- 
sessed the  mind  of  Burgundy.  He  left  Paris 
unprotected.  The  town  of  Pontoise,  almost  at 
its  very  gates,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English 
king :  the  capital  was  more  nearly  threatened 
than  ever.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
dauphin  demanded,  and  again  obtained,  in  his 
turn,  another  interview  with  the  duke.  The  place 
of  rendezvous  was  fixed  upon  the  bridge  of  Mon- 
tereau,  on  the  tenth  of  September.     The  two 
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princes  met;  and,  during  the  angry  colloquy 
that  ensued,  in  which  the  reproaches  of  the 
young  dauphin  were  delivered  with  a  merited 
severity,  and  the  replies  of  the  duke  were  im- 
pressed only  with  a  character  of  stern,  uncom- 
promising insolence,  Jean  of  Burgundy  fell  a 
victim  to  the  wrath  of  parties  :  he  was  cut  down, 
with  the  treacherous  connivance  of  his  own  dis- 
gusted adherents,  it  is  supposed,  by  the  sudden 
onset  of  the  friends  of  the  dauphin  :  and  thus 
died  Jean  of  Burgundy,  the  victim  of  a  breach  of 
faith — the  same  Jean  of  Burgundy  who,  twelve 
years  before,  had  struck  in  the  same  manner,  and 
by  similar  means,  Louis  of  Orleans,  the  brother 
of  the  king.  Never  were  the  words  of  Scripture 
more  strikingly  and  awfully  fulfilled — "They 
that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword  !  " 
French  historians  seem  unanimous  in  acquit- 
ting Charles,  the  dauphin,  of  any  complicity  in 
this  act,  although  it  passed  beneath  his  very 
eyes :  and  they  attribute  the  death  of  the  duke 
to  the  results  of  a  skirmish,  in  which  he  himself 
first  drew  the  sword:  but  "  be  that  as  it  may," 
says  one  of  them,  "  the  blow  that  struck  down 
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Jean  of  Burgundy  was  the  first  true  blow  struck 
for  the  salvation  of  the  country."  The  first 
results,  however,  were  nigh  proving  fatal  to  the 
cause  of  the  dauphin.  Both  Jean  of  Burgundy 
and  his  party  had  fallen  very  low  in  the  esteem 
of  men  :  in  a  short  time,  probably,  not  a  Burgun- 
dian  would  have  remained.  Paris,  once  so  devoted, 
had  already  turned  against  the  man  who  had 
deserted  it  in  the  hour  of  peril:  he  was  univer- 
sally hated  as  well  as  despised.  But  his  death, 
under  circumstances  that  gave  it  every  appear- 
ance of  an  assassination,  raised  him  again  to  the 
position  of  a  martyr.  Philip  of  Burgundy,  his 
son,  quickly  collected  a  fresh  party  to  avenge  his 
murder.  The  name  of  Charles,  dauphin  of 
France,  however  wrongfully,  was  marked  by  his 
enemies  with  the  brand  of  assassin  ;  and  the 
accusation  was  borne  from  mouth  to  mouth  : 
his  partisans  again  fell  into  discredit.  Paris, 
then  under  the  command  of  the  Count  of  St 
Pol,  the  young  nephew  of  the  duke,  took  oath 
to  reject  them  for  ever,  and  declare  them  the 
enemies  of  the  country. 

Such  was   the  state  of   things,    when  Isabel 
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the  queen,  who  had  influenced  the  oath  of  Paris, 
again  lifted  her  fatal  head  aloft  upon  the  scene 
of  history.  She  had  now  a  powerful  arm  against 
her  hated  son,  and  she  was  determined  to  use 
it  to  the  utmost.  Combined  with  Philip  of 
Charalois,  now  Duke  of  Burgundy,  she  offered 
a  treaty  of  peace  to  Henry  of  England,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  dauphin.  The  pretensions  of 
Henry  were,  of  course,  exorbitant.  He  ac- 
cepted the  hand  of  Katherine,  the  daughter  of 
Isabel,  upon  the  conditions  that  he  should  be 
recognised  as  the  regent  of  the  kingdom  of 
France,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  present  king, 
that  the  dauphin  should  be  utterly  disinherited, 
and  that  the  King  of  England  should  be  pro- 
claimed King  of  France  upon  the  death  of 
Charles  VI.  To  these  terms  Isabel  consented, 
with  a  spirit  of  malice  almost  demoniacal,  that 
seemed  to  grow  upon  her  with  her  advancing 
years — Philip  of  Burgundy,  with  the  hope  of 
avenging  his  father's  death :  and  thus  was  con- 
cluded that  unnatural  alliance,  by  which  all  par- 
ties bound  themselves  to  unite  in  attacking  the 
dauphin,  and  pursuing  him  to  the  death. 
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To  this  treaty  consented  also  Paris,  and  those 
parts  of  France  not  occupied  by  the  Dauphinois. 
The  country  submitted  from  its  utter  weariness  of 
the  long  disastrous  war — Paris,  from  that  extreme 
state  of  suffering,  beyond  expression,  that  made 
people  glad  of  a  pretext  to  be  English  or  anything 
else  for  the  sake  of  peace.  The  shame  of  calling 
foreigners  to  its  bosom  was  no  longer  felt  by  the 
capital ;  hunger,  famine,  want,  and  disease,  had 
driven  the  population  to  a  state  of  brutal  misery 
in  which  the  mere  material  wants  of  life  were 
all  in  all.  It  accepted  the  domination  of  the 
English,  also,  because  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 
treaties  and  ratifications  was  the  signature  of 
Charles  VI.  of  France.  Lost  in  the  utter  dark- 
ness of  madness,  the  idiot  king  had  signed 
again  the  parchment  proclaiming  the  final  and 
utter  disinheritance  of  his  favourite  son,  had 
signed  all  laid  before  him,  and  smiled  with  a 
vacant  smile,  as  he  signed  away  his  fair  lands  of 
France  to  the  foreigner. 

The  party  of  the  dauphin,  however,  still  re- 
sisted with  desperation  and  with  varying  success, 
taking  some  towns  and  losing  others,  although 
m  3 
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at  every  moment  on  the  point  of  being  over- 
whelmed by  the  superior  force  of  its  opponents. 
The  struggle  was  a  valiant  one,  all  the  more  so  as 
at  that  time  it  appeared  a  vain  one.  The  appa- 
rition of  a  strange  and  almost  supernatural 
being — of  a  young  girl  in  the  lowest  class  of 
life — of  one,  who  victorious  over  mortal  enemies 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  as  Odette  over  the 
moral  spirit  of  darkness  upon  the  contending 
soul  of  the  maniac  king,  was,  in  turn,  like  her 
prototype,  to  be  finally  rejected,  calumniated, 
offered  up  a  victim  to  evil  and  revengeful 
passions — the  fair,  humble  and  inspired  girl  of 
Domremy — the  maid  of  Orleans — was  still  to 
come  and  change  the  destinies  of  France,  by 
ensuring  the  triumph  of  the  dauphin. 

The  varying  chances  of  the  war  with  the 
Dauphinois  still  continued,  when  on  the  31st  of 
August,  1422,  Henry  V.  of  England,  "  The 
Victorious,"  died  at  the  Chateau  of  Vincennes. 
On  the  21st  of  October  of  the  same  year,  the 
poor  crowned  maniac,  who  bore  only  the  mock- 
ing name  of  king,  also  rendered  up  his  last 
breath.     He  died   as  he  had  lived,  during  his 
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latter  miserable  years,  neglected  and  alone. 
Isabe^f  Bavaria  refused  to  come  to  his  bed- 
side :  she  scarcely  vouchsafed  even  a  smile  of 
satisfaction  at  the  death  of  her  poor  husband  ; 
the  idiot  tool  she  used  was  as  indifferent  to  her 
as  the  old  dog  she  might  have  seen  die  at  her 
feet.  Philip  of  Burgundy  turned  away  his 
head,  nor  dared  to  show  himself  before  the 
dying  face  of  him,  whose  country  he  had  sold, 
for  his  own  vengeance  sake,  although  he  deemed 
that  not  a  sign  of  recognition  could  be  given. 

In  the  supreme  hour  of  death,  however,  a 
flash  of  reason  seemed  to  return  to  the  king's 
brain ;  like  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  that  leaps  up 
with  new  brightness  to  expire,  the  spirit,  as  it 
threw  off  its  mortal  trappings  in  its  flight  to  im- 
mortality, burned  for  a  moment  clear  and  bright 
for  its  last  adieu  to  that  poor,  shattered  form. 
When  those  about  his  bed  thought  that  his  soul 
had  already  fled,  a  sudden  look  of  brightness  illu- 
mined his  pale,  haggard  face,  as  with  the  re- 
flection of  a  saintly  glory.  He  raised  himself 
upon  his  elbow  and  looked  around  him ;  but 
neither  wife,  nor  friends,  nor  children  were  near 
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him :  he  had  none.  In  the  dimly  lighted  obscu- 
rity of  the  sombre  room  were  alone  the  figures 
of  two  impatient  and  wearied  men,  whom  their 
official  position  had  placed  there  as  the  last 
courtiers  of  death.  They  started  as  he  looked 
sadly  around.  He  smiled  mournfully,  but  did 
not  speak.  There  were  none  to  whom  to  address 
those  last  words  of  life  which  are  so  often  the 
consolation  of  the  death  struggle.  Finding  him- 
self thus  deserted,  the  dying  king  fell  back  again 
upon  his  pillow.  He  again  closed  his  eyes  ;  but 
bright  visions  might  be  supposed  to  be  floating 
before  them :  for  he  once  more  smiled,  almost 
triumphantly.  Perhaps  they  were  the  visions 
of  two  angelic  faces ;  for  he  murmured  the  two 
names,  "Charles  !  Odette!"  Then  came  a  long- 
drawn  sigh.  Presently  the  brightness  faded, 
like  a  dying  light,  from  his  face.  The  features 
grew  stiff  and  grey.  The  suffering  monarch  was 
no  more. 

Neglected  in  life,  Charles  VI.  was  treated 
with  all  the  pomp  of  regal  splendour  at  his 
death.  The  royalty,  snatched  from  his  hands, 
was   lavished  in   mocking  pomp  upon  the  cere- 
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mony  of  his  funeral.  But  the  true  funeral 
pomp  of  the  wretched  monarch  was  in  the  hearts 
and  in  the  eyes  of  the  citizens  of  Paris.  They 
wept  for  their  poor  mad  king,  tears  as  abundant 
as  the  people  of  London  could  have  wept  for 
Henry  the  great  and  victorious.  "They  wept 
in  the  streets  and  at  the  windows,"  says  the  his- 
torian of  the  day,  "  as  had  each  being  lost  his 
dearest  friend.  '  We  shall  never  have  so  good  a 
prince  again,'  they  said.  '  Thou  goest  to  peace 
and  repose;  we  remain  behind,  in  tribulation  and 
grief.' " 

To  grief  and  tribulation,  much  and  manifold, 
was  Paris  still  doomed.  The  following  day  the 
baby  son  of  Henry  and  Katherine  was  pro- 
claimed King  of  France,  by  the  name  of  Henry 
VI.  of  England,  under  the  regency  of  the  Duke 
of  Bedford.  The  rule  of  the  Regent  was  an 
iron  rule ;  and  famine  and  pestilence  ruled  with 
him. 

But  the  sun  of  Charles,  who  now,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  infant  king  of  England,  assumed  the 
title  of  Charles  VII.  of  France,  began  to  rise 
more  brilliantly  upon  the   horizon    of  history. 
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The  maid  of  Orleans  had  waved  the  sacred  ban- 
ner on  high.  Victory  followed  upon  his  arms, 
wherever  she  raised  it  aloft.  The  prestige  of 
an  intervention,  that  appeared  heaven-sent  and 
miraculous,  completely  turned  the  scale  of  for- 
tune in  favour  of  the  young  king.  A  great  part 
of  his  kingdom  of  France  was  again  regained. 
Philip  of  Burgundy  had  deserted  at  last  the 
English  cause  and  that  of  the  queen,  and,  for- 
getting the  past,  had  made  alliance  with  the 
dauphin,  when,  in  the  midst  of  the  increasing 
triumph  of  her  son,  the  unnatural  and  despair- 
ing mother  also  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  So 
ready  was  already  the  wearied  and  fickle  people 
of  Paris  to  receive  again,  as  its  legitimate  sove- 
reign, the  young  prince  whom  it  had  taken  oath 
to  expulse  for  ever  from  his  inheritance,  that  it 
was  found  necessary  to  convey  her  body  away 
by  stealth  and  by  night,  in  a  small  boat  upon 
the  river,  lest  her  execrated  remains  should  be 
dishonoured  and  torn  by  the  rage  of  the  popu- 
lace. The  words  of  her  unhappy  husband  had 
been  literally  verified.  He  had  been  borne, 
honoured  and  lamented  to  his  tomb,  while  her 
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corpse  was  hastily  hidden  in  the  earth,  lest  an 
indignant  people  should  tear  it  limb  from  limb. 

At  length  it  was  learnt  that  after  the  suc- 
cesses of  Orleans,  Charles  VII.  had  been 
crowned  at  Rheims,  at  the  instigation  of  the  vic- 
torious Joan  d'Arc.  The  inspired  maid  was 
looked  upon  as  a  heaven-sent  angel.  Charles 
VII.  was  consequently  considered  as  the  elected 
of  heaven.  It  was  impossible  for  the  excitable 
people  of  Paris  not  also  to  be  led  away  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  time.  In  spite  of  the  resist- 
ance of  the  English  and  the  late  queen's  party 
within  the  walls,  Paris  agaio  spontaneously  rose 
to  hail  Charles  VII.  their  king ;  and  a  deputa- 
tion was  sent  to  announce  to  him  that  Paris  had 
opened  its  gates  to  receive  the  young  hero  within 
its  walls. 

It  was  a  hazy  morning  in  the  late  autumn 
season,  when  all  Paris,  haggard,  wretched,  poor 
and  miserable  as  it  was,  appeared  again  in  a 
state  of  jubilee.  Citizens,  with  pale  faces,  again 
flocked  into  the  streets,  in  which  the  very  grass 
had  begun  to  grow.  Exclamations  of  expec- 
tation and  joy  were  to   be  heard   on  all   sides. 
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The  people  clung  to  any  hope,  as  an  alleviation 
of  their  misery.  In  the  midst  of  these  cries  of 
delight,  however,  were  mingled  others  of  far 
different  character. 

On  the  Place  St.  Michel,  at  the  head  of  the 
bridge  of  the  same  name,  and  near  the  corner 
of  the  Rue  St.  Andre  des  Arts,  which  led  to- 
wards the  gate  of  St.  Germain,  was  collected  a 
rabble  rout,  which  was  yelling  around  a  fallen* 
and  broken  stone  figure,  as  if  suffering  and 
sickness  had  been  unable  to  weaken  the  people's 
lungs  at  any  moment  of  popular  excitement. 
The  figure  was  shattered  and  dismembered:  its 
head  had  been  severed  by  a  blow  from  a  club, 
and  was  being  rolled  about  and  subjected  to 
every  species  of  disgusting  indignity,  that  the  in- 
ventive malice  of  a  mob  could  suggest.  Women, 
old  and  young,  seized  up  handfuls  of  the  mud, 
which  formed,  as  in  most  of  the  streets  of  Paris 
of  that  day,  the  chief  stratum  of  the  irregular 
and  disorderly  old  Place,  and  flung  it,  with 
cries  and  curses,  and  obscene  jokes,  on  the 
broken  limbs.  Amidst  shouts  of  laughter  and  en- 
couragement, a  quantity  of  stout  men,  hanging 
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one  to  the  other,  like  a  string  of  onions,  and  no 
less  coarse  and  strongly-scented,  were  pulling 
with  all  their  might  at  strong  ropes  that  had 
been  wound  round  the  legs  of  the  statue,  which 
alone  still  stood  erect  upon  the  high  pedestal, 
and  seemed  to  defy  their  efforts.  And  yet, 
that  statue,  which  the  people  laboured  to 
destroy  with  yells  of  hideous  execration,  was 
the  statue  of  the  People's  Hero:  upon  the 
stone  pedestal  was  carved,  in  the  rude  characters 
of  the  day,  the  words,  "  To  Perrinet  Leclerc, 
the  saviour  of  his  country  !  "  During  the  labour 
of  this  notable  and  seemingly  vain  exploit,  little 
boys  spat  upon  the  name,  and  old  women  put 
out  their  tongues  in  derision  of  it;  and  men 
and  maidens  pointed  at  it,  with  angry  and  scorn- 
ful gesture.  The  tumult  was  intense,  although 
the  whole  assembled  rabble  seemed  animated 
only  by  one  feeling. 

"  Saviour  of  his  country  !  a  foul  lie  !  out  with 
the  name !  "  cried  a  stout  young  fellow,  hewing 
at  the  pedestal  with  a  heavy  axe :  his  arm  was 
jarred  almost  to  lameness  by  the  effort ;  but  the 
aim   was  well  directed,  and  the   splinters  that 
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flew  from  the  stone  left  a  deep  cleft  there,  where 
the  name  of  "  saviour  "  had  figured. 

"  Write  '  traitor '  in  its  place  !  "  "  Woe  to 
the  infamous ! "  "  Shame  and  death  to  the 
traitor  !  "  were  shouted  by  the  mob. 

A  young  fellow  in  the  garb  of  a  student, 
squatted  down  before  the  pedestal  in  the  mud, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  his  inkhorn,  began  to  trace 
the  word  "  Traitor  !  "  upon  the  broken  stone. 

"  That's  it !  "  cried  a  more  respectably  dressed 
citizen,  °  and  add  below,  my  young  scribe,  the 
names  of  his  illustrious  accomplices,  Jean,  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  Isabel  of  Bavaria,  of  evil  and 
execrated  memory.'1 

"  Down  with  the  Burgundians !  down  with 
the  English !  Long  live  our  young  king, 
Charles  the  Seventh!  "  was  shouted  in  confused 
cries  around. 

Mud,  offal,  rotten  fruit,  were  showered  upon 
the  pedestal,  when  the  student  rose  from  his 
M  labour  of  love." 

"  What  has  become  of  the  traitor,  ter  nefas 
et  detestabilis?  "  asked  of  the  citizen,  an  aged- 
looking  man,  with  a  hooked  nose,  and  a   pair 
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of  sharp  dark  eyes,  who  from  his  dress,  his 
staff,  and  a  closed  tray  slung  about  his  neck,  and 
daubed  over  with  sacred  symbols,  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  a  pilgrim  arid  a  holy-relic  vendor. 

"  You  must  be  a  stranger,  Messire,  and  only 
just  arrived  in  the  capital,"  was  the  answer, 
"  not  to  know  that  he  was  saved  with  difficulty 
from  the  hands  of  the  populace,  which,  in  its 
admirable  justice,  stormed  his  house,  and  would 
have  torn  him  limb  from  limb,  as  soon  as  it  learnt 
that  the  Burgundians  and  English  were  driven 
from  the  city,  and  that  our  good  king  Charles  was 
about  to  make  his  entry.  But  Messeigneurs 
of  the  Chatelet  have  tried  him,  and  condemned 
him  to  death,  for  his  bygone  act  of  treachery  ; 
and  his  fate  is  the  gibbet  of  Montfaucon." 

"  Vox populi !  Jmtitia  humana  /"  laughed  the 
old  relic-vendor,  steadying  himself  upon  his 
cross-topped  staff,  with  an  air  of  cruel  satis- 
faction. 

"Oil!  admirable  people!  oh!  great  justice!  " 
said,  with  a  sneer,  a  stout  man,  past  the  middle 
age  of  life,  in  the  dress  of  a  master  butcher, 
who  looked  on  with  sorrow ;  M  the  same  people 
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that  hailed  him  as  a  hero,  when  he  was  triumph- 
ant, spits  on  him,  and  clamours  for  his  death, 
when  he  has  fallen  from  his  glory :  the  same 
justice  that  decreed  him  honours  as  a  traitor, 
condemns  him  when  worn  dowrn  by  sorrow  and 
remorse.  Oh  !  admirable  people  !  oh  !  great 
justice!  " 

In  the  midst  of  the  clamour,  an  angry  mur- 
mur began  to  be  raised  by  those  who  heard 
these  words;  but  Lambert  folded  his  stout  arms 
about  him  with  an  air  of  defiance,  and  looked 
with  resolute  contempt  upon  the  mob.  Sorrow 
and  repentance  had  taught  the  old  butcher  many 
a  lesson  in  the  history  of  revolutions. 

"  As  to  Perrinet  Leclerc,  he  only  has  his  just 
due ; "  squeaked  a  withered-looking  little  man, 
who,  in  spite  of  his  pale  sunk  cheek,  and  miser- 
able attire,  denoting  a  mixture  of  poverty  and 
low  debauchery,  drew  up  his  little  person  as 
were  he  a  man  of  consequence  and  well-seem- 
ing in  the  eyes  of  the  females  around:  "  he  was 
a  dirty,  ugly  fellow,  who  gave  himself  mighty 
airs,  and  thought  that  no  fair  smile  from  beam- 
ing eye  could  be  bestowed  on  any  but  himself. 
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He  has  only  what  he  deserves.  Why,  ma  belle" 
he  added,  encircling  the  waist  of  a  girl  of  the 
people,  near  him,  with  an  air  of  gallantry,  and 
an  ugly  grin,  "  you  would  not  have  touched  the 
fellow  with  the  tip  of  the  nail  of  one  of  your 
pretty  fingers." 

"  And  yet,  Master  Cocardas,"  cried  the 
butcher,  turning,  upon  recognising  the  voice, 
"  there  was  a  time  when  you  gloried  in  the 
name  of  his  friend,  and  he  despised  and  spurned 
you." 

"  It  is  not  true — by  fair  Saint  Catharine  it 
is  not  true !  believe  him  not,"  stammered  the 
alarmed  Cocardas,  who  started  back,  and  let  fall 
the  waist  he  held,  upon  recognising  his  ancient 
"  gossip,"  the  butcher.  With  these  words  he 
slunk  back  among  the  crowd,  however ;  and 
his  cracked  voice  might  be  heard  shouting, 
"  Down  with  the  Burgundians  and  the  English  ! 
Long  live  Charles  the  Seventh  !"  in  the  distance. 

"  At  all  events  his  doom  is  fixed,  then,"  said 
the  relic-vendor  again  to  the  citizen.  "  His 
friends  and  accomplices  meet  the  same  fate,  it 
is  to  be  hoped.     He  has  a  brother — a  dwarfish 
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brat,  if  I  remember  me — who  merits  death  as 
well  as  himself :  he  is  condemned  too — eh  ?" 

"  I  have  heard  of  no  condemnation  but  that 
of  Perrinet  Leclerc,"  answered  the  man  he 
questioned. 

Master  Cleofas  fixed  his  evil  eyes  with  an 
expression  of  savage  disappointment  on  the 
ground,  then  tossed  his  head  with  a  vengeful 
look,  and,  resuming  his  whine  and  entreaties  to 
buy,  as  holy  relic-vendor,  disappeared  among 
the  crowd. 

The  tumult,  meanwhile,  continued  around  the 
broken  statue  of  the  fated  Perrinet. 

"  To  the  gate  of  St.  Germain  with  the  traitor's 
head  of  stone !"  was  a  suggestion  made,  at  last, 
by  some  of  the  mob  ;  "  let  it  hang  there,  where 
this  treacherous  deed  was  done,  until  his  own 
can  take  the  place  !" 

A  shout  of  approbation  followed  this  proposal. 
A  host  of  dirty  hands  rolled  the  besmeared 
object  towards  the  Rue  St.  Andre  des  Arts. 
They  had  performed  the  work  as  far  as  the 
corner  of  the  street,  when  a  sound  of  trumpets 
from  the  Place  du  Chatelet,  on  the   other  side 
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of  the  river,  came  across  the  air;  (i  Noel!  noel! 
they  take  him  to  Montfaucon !"  was  then  cried ; 
and,  leaving  the  mass  of  stone  on  the  spot,  where 
it  was  yet  to  be  seen,  a  half-mutilated  post,  with 
still  some  remaining  traces  of  human  features, 
to  as  late  a  period  as  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century — although  it  has  since  dis- 
appeared, no  tradition  tells  how  or  when, — the 
mob  rushed  away,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Chatelet. 

The  doom  of  the  People's  Hero  was  indeed 
sealed ;  he  was  about  to  meet  that  fate  that  has 
befallen  many  a  man  of  better  mind  and  purer 
intentions  in  the  turn  of  the  bloody  wheel  of 
French  revolutions,  and  that  may  still  again 
befal  many — as  well  the  noble  and  great  of 
heart,  as  the  erring,  the  misguided,  and  the 
victims  of  their  own  dark  and  impetuous  passions, 
as  the  wheel  shall  turn  again.  Perrinet  Leclerc, 
after  the  first  few  days  of  triumph  which  followed 
the  entry  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  had  been 
forgotten  by  a  people  fickle  and  forgetful  in  its 
nature.  During  the  long  years  of  misfortune 
and  misery  that  had  fallen,  like  a  curse  from 
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above,  upon  the  disorderly  and  wretched  city  of 
Paris,  he  had  lived  retired,  pursuing  his  avocation 
of  armourer — the  most  lucrative  and  thriving 
trade  in  those  times  of  battle  and  strife,  as  of 
privation  and  want.  Sometimes,  for  long  days, 
he  did  not  work ;  and  then  he  roamed  about  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  living  in  the  woods,  and 
confronting  the  dangers  of  the  thousands  of  wild 
beasts,  both  human  and  four-footed,  the  brigands 
and  the  wolves,  that  then  infested  them,  seeking 
death,  perhaps,  and  yet  finding  it  not ; — both 
men  and  beasts  seemed  to  have  drawn  back  from 
one  more  wretched  and  outcast  than  themselves. 
Sometimes  a  sort  of  frenzy  seemed  to  seize  him 
— a  frenzy  of  wild  excitement ;  he  laughed  like 
a  madman,  railed  at  all  womankind,  and,  with 
reckless  curses,  bid  defiance  to  Heaven  and  earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  course  of  feverish  debauchery. 
Sometimes,  again,  when  these  fits  of  despair  had 
left  him,  and  generally  after  an  interview  with 
the  kloarek,  he  would  return  once  more  to  work, 
and  continue  for  several  days  employed  upon 
the  labours  of  his  forge,  with  an  excess  of  assi- 
duity that  would  have  wearied  any  other  frame 
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to  exhaustion  and  utter  prostration ;  those  who 
knew  trim,  and  saw  his  health  undermined  by 
moral  as  well  as  physical  sufferings,  of  which  no 
man,  perhaps,  even  knew  the  full  extent,  shook 
their  heads,  and  prophesied  that  he  could  not 
long  survive  :  but  death  spared  him  in  his  labours 
at  the  anvil  as  it  spared  him  in  the  woods.  In 
such  moments,  he  generally  spoke  not  at  all,  or 
only  uttered,  when  addressed,  a  few  unconnected 
words,  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  melancholy. 
At  first,  he  had  made  several  vain  efforts  again 
to  see  Odette  ;  but  she  had  positively  refused 
to  grant  him  another  interview.  When,  at  last, 
he  heard  that  she  had  taken  the  veil,  a  deep 
prostration  of  spirit  came  over  him,  which  was 
succeeded  by  one  of  his  frenzied  fits  of  excite- 
ment ;  and  from  that  moment  he  never  uttered 
her  name  again.  Astaroth  remained  with  him, 
and  left  him  from  his  sight  as  little  as  possible ; 
but  in  the  long  wanderings  of  Perrinet  he  was 
forbidden  to  follow  him  ;  and,  at  such  times,  the 
young  man  showed  an  irritability  and  impatience 
to  all  around  him  that  displayed  his  anxiety  of 
mind.     In  other  respects,  however,  the  nature 
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of  the  savage  youth  was  greatly  changed.  His 
most  apparent  quality  was  his  deep  devotion  to 
his  brother.  He  aided  in  the  labours  of  the 
forge  with  a  zeal  which  nigh  matched  that  of 
Perrinet  himself  when  in  his  active  mood ;  and 
he  directed  the  works  in  the  master's  absence. 
Better  nutriment  and  kinder  treatment  had  also 
contributed,  somewhat  tardily,  to  develope  his 
stunted  form  ;  and  he  had  grown  into  a  taller  and 
stronger,  although  still  strange  and  wild-looking, 
young  man :  save  for  Perrinet,  however,  he 
never  exhibited  any  care  or  attachment  for  any 
human  being,  or  evinced  the  least  emotion  of 
tenderness  or  weakness  of  heart,  except  when 
his  only  other  friend,  poor  Zomba,  paid  the 
debt  of  nature.  Mother  Jehanne  was  also  an 
inmate  of  the  armourer's  house ;  but,  after  the 
first  days  of  her  exultation  in  the  triumph  of 
her  grandson,  and  the  gratification  of  her  revenge 
on  those  who  had  injured  her  son,  and  embittered 
her  existence,  she  sunk  into  a  state  alternately 
of  seeming  apathy  and  of  querulous  imbecility. 
She  appeared  to  have  outlived  all  her  feverish 
energies  in  the  accomplishment  of  her  designs, 
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and  to  have  fallen  suddenly  into  an  utter  prostra- 
tion of  body  and  mind,  when  the  fever  and  its 
cause  were  passed  and  gone.  For  a  time,  she 
seemed  to  struggle  against  this  state  of  mind 
and  body,  by  living  for  her  grandson  and  his 
affection  ;  but  Perrinet,  although  he  sheltered 
her,  provided  for  her  wants,  and  treated  her,  at 
times,  with  a  species  of  respect,  seemed  almost 
to  be  ignorant  of  her  presence — remained  cold 
and  regardless  to  her,  addressed  her  no  kind  word, 
smiled  on  her  never.  This  had  contributed  to 
affect  the  old  woman's  whole  state  of  being  more, 
powerfully  than  anything  else  ;  her  spirit  was 
utterly  broken ;  but  she  lived  on,  a  breathing, 
but  nigh  senseless,  mummy.  Against  Astaroth 
alone,  whom  she  evidently  hated,  as  the  son  of 
her  bitterest  enemies,  with  that  cordial  hate 
which  had  been  one  of  the  mainsprings  of  all 
the  actions  of  her  life,  she  sometimes  evinced  a 
querulous  irritability  ;  from  the  sparks  of  impo- 
tent rage  that  then  flashed  from  her,  in  the 
young  man's  presence,  it  might  be  seen  that  the 
one  instinct  of  hatred  had  survived  the  decay  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  old  woman's  powers  ; — gene- 
n  2 
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rally,  however,  she  remained  for  hours  on  a  low 
stool,  rocking  herself  backwards  and  forwards, 
munching  her  food  alone,  and  mumbling  strange 
words  incessantly  to  herself. 

In  the  midst  of  the  irregular  and  unhappy  state 
of  existence  of  these  three  beings,  the  return  of 
the  young  king,  and  the  people's  sudden  rage, 
had  fallen  like  a  thunderbolt.  Perrinet  Leclerc 
had  been  forgotten,  but  to  be  remembered  in  an 
hour  of  fresh  revolution  and  new  triumph. 
What  insensate  and  bloodthirsty  counsellor  of  a 
people's  revolutionary  orgies  recalled  to  mind 
the  name  of  the  traitor  Perrinet  Leclerc,  matters 
but  little.  A  spark  had  been  thrown  upon  the 
powder  of  a  changeful  people's  passions  in  their 
worst  form  :  and  the  People's  Hero  was  destined 
forits victim  and  its  sacrifice,  in  the  momentof  its 
new  joy.  When  the  armourer's  house  was  stormed, 
he  never  even  attempted  to  resist  the  attack  :  it 
was  Astaroth  alone  who  defended  him.  But  the 
rage  of  the  mob  was  overpowering ;  the  house 
was  nearly  demolished  ;  and  Perrinet  was  seized. 
He  delivered  himself  up,  without  a  symptom  of 
fear  or  resistance,  to  the  people's  fury :  he  was 
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only  heard  to  mutter  at  intervals  the  words, 
i;  Welcome  death  !"  and  then,  "  Retribution  !" 
Saved  from  the  hands  of  the  people,  only  to  be 
delivered  into  those  of  that  justice,  which,  full 
as  changeful  as  the  mob,  condemned,  ay,  even 
by  the  mouth  of  the  very  selfsame  men,  in  more 
than  one  instance,  what  it  had  before  approved, 
Perrinet  only  showed  emotion  when  he  learnt 
that  he  was  to  die  a  shameful  death — the  death 
of  a  traitor!  He  had  raised  his  head  proudly 
and  angrily  to  his  judges:  and  the  old  impetuous 
spirit  glared  for  a  moment,  in  a  fiery  look.  But 
then  he  closed  his  eyes  firmly  to  all  that  was 
passing  around  him,  and  again  muttering, 
through  his  set  teeth,  the  word  "  Retribution  !" 
with  a  flicker  of  utter  scorn  upon  his  upper  lip, 
he  spoke  no  more,  nor  attempted  to  defeat! 
himself. 

Nor  was  Perrinet  less  coldly  resigned  when 
the  trumpets  that  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  mob  on  the  Place  St.  Michel,  sounded  be- 
fore the  Chatelet,  and  he  was  led  forth  to  death. 
He  was  led  forth,  his  hands  tied  behind  him  as  a 
criminal  ;  but  his  head  was  raised  on  high.     His 
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face  was  now  withered,  and  worn,  and  haggard, 
and  had  undergone  a  change  far  greater  than 
the  years  that  had  elapsed  since  he  stood,  an 
impatient  lover,  before  the  window  of  Odette, 
could  have  alone  produced  :  moral  suffering  had 
stamped  its  ravaging  wrork  with  far  deeper  scars 
than  the  hand  of  time.  His  long  dark  hair,  also, 
was  thickly  streaked  with  meshes  of  grey  :  but 
his  figure,  which  had  frequently  been  bowed 
at  intervals,  was  now  erect  with  all  the  vigorous 
elasticity  of  manhood.  By  the  especial  favour 
of  his  judges,  and,  as  was  said,  as  a  mitigation 
of  his  punishment,  his  grandam  and  his  brother, 
whose  complicity  had  never  been  brought  for- 
ward, had  been  allowed  to  accompany  him  to 
the  place  of  execution.  Astaroth  had  resumed 
all  that  savage  wild-beast  look,  that  was  so  cha- 
racteristic of  his  earlier  years  :  his  grief  and  his 
despair  seemed  concentrated  in  a  vengeful  feel- 
ing against  those  who  could  have  dared  to  harm 
his  brother :  for  a  long  time  he  had  struggled 
and  resisted  with  frantic  rage  against  the  guards 
of  Perrinet,  until,  entreated  and  commanded  by 
the   doomed    man    to    be    calm   and    silent,   he 
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vielded  his  accustomed  obedience  to  the  slightest 
word  of  his  brother.  Now  he  was  calm  and 
silent  in  manner  :  and  his  eyes  were  ever  fixed 
upon  Perrinct,  except  when  they  glared  and 
flashed  defiance  upon  the  yelling  mob  that 
howled  round  the  train  of  death.  Mother  Je- 
hanne  shuffled  forward  painfully  on  the  other 
side  of  Perrinet.  She  would  not  be  kept  back  : 
but  her  old  failing  limbs  were  scarcely  able  to 
support  her.  She  stumbled  along,  muttering 
faint  moans  to  herself.  It  was  then  that  Per- 
rinet showed  one  faint  spark  of  feeling  for  his 
grandmother,  or  rather  of  forgiveness  towards 
her.  whom  he  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal authors  of  his  sorrows. 

M  Mother — mother,"  he  said,  in  a  sad  tone, 
"  I  cannot  guide  thy  steps  on  thy  sad  passage  : 
my  arms  are  bound.  Take  my  last  farewell : 
and  go  back,  mother." 

The  words  seemed  to  act  as  a  galvanic  blow, 
to  rouse  the  half  senseless  old  woman  into  life. 
She  started  with  an  hysterical  cry,  and  sobbed 
convulsively.  It  was  the  first  sound  she  had 
uttered  aloud — the  first  symptom  she  had  given 
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of  being  fully  conscious  of  what  was  passing 
around  her. 

"  He  has  called  me  mother — mother — at  last, 
mother!"  she  sobbed  aloud.  Then,  lifting  up 
her  head,  as  if  she  had  recovered  momentarily 
her  lost  strength  and  intellect,  she  added:  "  No, 
no,  my  son.  I  will  not  go  back.  I  am  with 
thee  to  the  death."  She  then  separated  her 
white  hair  from  her  face,  and  pressed  her  hand  to 
her  head,  as  if  to  collect  her  senses;  suddenly 
she  burst  forth  again  with  a  scream,  "  Yes — 
yes — I  know  all.  It  was  I  who  did  all  this. 
It  was  I  who  led  thee  on.  I  who  urged  thee. 
It  was  I  who  triumphed  in  thy  triumph.  And 
now  they  lead  thee  to  death.  It  is  I  have  killed 
thee.  Oh  !  my  son — my  son.  Forgive  me  ! 
Canst  thou  forgive  me  ?" 

"  We  need  forgiveness  all,  my  mother  ;''  re- 
plied Perrinet,  sadly.  "  Trouble  not  thy  spirit. 
I  am  resigned  and  glad  to  die,  although  I  would 
not  that  it  had  been  thus." 

"Die — yes  !  die!"  muttered  the  old  woman 
again;  and  then  she  dropped  her  head  upon  her 
chest.     The  sudden  glimmer  of  life  and  spirit 
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seemed  again  to  have  departed  from  her.  But 
she  continued  to  shuffle  and  stumble  forwards  by 
the  side  of  the  doomed  man. 

The  yells  of  the  crowd,  upon  witnessing  the 
colloquy  between  the  prisoner  and  his  grand- 
mother had  been  intense.  "  To  the  gibbet  with 
the  traitor!"  was  the  cry  around;  and  then 
the  execrations  burst  forth  again  upon  the 
head  of  Perrinet  Leclerc. 

Perrinet  paid  no  heed  whatever  to  the  cruel 
yells  of  the  mob.  The  scorn  and  the  contumely  of 
the  people  touched  him  no  more:  the  bitterness 
of  life,  as  of  death,  had  already  passed  from  his 
soul.  He  feared  not  the  painful  passage  into  eter- 
nity: and  he  thought  that  the  worst  agony  was 
past.  But  there  was  a  blow  reserved  to  him  that 
vsas  to  recall  him  to  the  earth  and  all  its  pangs. 

Perrinet  was  so  completely  lost  to  all  around 
him,  that  he  heeded  not  the  path  along  which 
his  steps  were  led.  His  senses  were  closed  to 
the  actual  and  the  present.  It  was  only  when 
he  found  himself  suddenly  stopped  in  his  course 
and  made  to  turn  before  a  great  low  gateway, 
that  they  seemed  to  return  to  him,  like  a  painful 
n3 
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consciousness  of  life  after  a  fainting  fit.  The 
howling  of  the  crowd  suddenly  ceased,  and  was 
changed  for  the  monotonous  chant  of  the  priests 
who  preceded  him  with  his  confessor.  A  film 
seemed  to  fall  from  his  eyes,  and  sight  to  be 
restored  to  him.  He  stood  before  the  entrance 
gateway  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Magloire,  the  centre 
of  an  encircling  mass  of  guards. 

"  Why  is  this  ?  why  am  I  here  ?''  he  then 
suddenly  exclaimed,  in  hollow  voice,  "  Why  am 
I  stayed  on  my  way  to  death  ?  On — on — not 
here — not  here  !  " 

The  cold  voice  of  the  provost  in  command 
informed  the  unhappy  man  that  one  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  community  of  St.  Magloire,  in  which 
also  consisted  the  tenure  of  its  rights,  was  to 
administer,  by  the  hands  of  the  Abbess,  bread 
and  wine  to  the  condemned  criminal  on  his  way 
to  execution ;  and  that  this  was  a  ceremony, 
which  custom  had  hallowed,  and  permitted  not 
to  be  evaded.  The  ears'  of  Perrinet  took  in 
this  formal  announcement  without  fully  compre- 
hending their  sense,  although  he  mechanically 
repeated  after  the    officer    of   Justice   the   last 
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words  that  fell  from  his  mouth.  He  sank  his 
head  for  the  first  time :  and  for  the  first  time  a 
nervous  tremor  seized  upon  his  frame :  but  he 
was  passive  and  resigned. 

The  tolling  of  a  bell  announced  the  arrival  of 
the  fatal  procession.  The  great  gates  of  the 
abbey  were  thrown  open;  and  a  train  of  nuns, 
with  lighted  tapers  in  their  hands,  slowly 
emerged  from  the  interior.  Then  came  one 
bearing  a  large  crucifix,  the  cords  attached  to 
which  were  held  by  little  girls,  robed  in  white. 
Behind  the  crucifix  came  two  elder  sisters,  the 
one  bearing  the  cup  of  wine,  the  other  a  salver, 
with  three  small  loaves  of  bread.  Lastly,  came 
the  veiled  Abbess,  a  slender  and  seemingly  still 
somewhat  youthful  form,  who  trembled  so  in- 
tensely that  two  nuns  were  obliged  to  support 
her  on  either  side. 

The  chant  of  the  nuns  now  replaced  that  of 
the  attendant  fraternity  of  monks.  A  voice 
sounding  in  the  ear  of  Perrinet  told  him  to 
kneel :  he  obeyed  mechanically.  The  crucifix 
was  lowered  so  that  he  might  kiss  the  feet  of 
the  holy  image  of  the  Saviour  sculptured  on  it; 
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.again  he  obeyed.  The  blessed  viands  were  then 
held  to  his  lips  by  the  sisters  who  bore  them  ; 
he  shook  his  head  ;  could  he  taste  food  at  such 
a  moment?  But,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  emo- 
tion that  now  overpowered  him,  the  thought 
struck  him,  that  those  viands  were  the  last 
sacrament  bestowed  upon  a  dying  sinner,  and 
that  they  had  been  blessed  by  pure  and  saintly 
hands.  He  swallowed  a  drop  of  wine — a  morsel 
of  bread.  He  saw  not,  but  he  felt  that  the 
sisters  had  withdrawn  from  before  him,  and  that 
one  form  now  stood  in  the  midst,  face  to  face  with 
him.  His  heart  already  knew  whose  was  that 
form.  He  raised  his  head,  and  gave  one  long, 
long  look,  that  was  to  be  the  last,  upon  the 
veiled  figure.  It  needed  not  his  eyes  to  tell  him 
that,  in  the  Abbess  of  St.  Magloire  stood  before 
him,  the  deeply  beloved,  the  long-lost  Odette. 
In  that  supreme  moment  their  spirits  were  to  be 
again  joined  in  the  mute  interchange  of  recon- 
ciliation, forgiveness,  hope  in  another  world. 

Perrinet  spoke  not,  but  he  gazed  still  anxiously 
and  imploringly  upon  that  form.  The  arms  of 
the  supported  Abbess  were  raised  over  his  head 
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with  trembling  gesture.  Not  even  the  nearest 
ear  could  hear  the  low  quavering  blessing  she 
bestowed  upon  the  criminal ;  and  yet  Perrinet 
heard  every  accent  in  his  heart.  The  blessing  was 
bestowed.  The  arms  of  the  Abbess  fell  by  her 
side.  She  seemed  still,  however,  to  be  unable 
to  move,  and  to  stand,  as  with  her  gaze  still 
irresistibly  fixed  upon  the  unhappy  man  before 
her.  But  now  Perrinet  was  aided  to  rise.  The 
spell  was  broken.  The  Abbess  staggered,  and 
appeared  near  falling.  The  sisters  on  either 
side  of  her  supported  her :  the  others  closed 
around  her.  She  was  gone  for  ever  from  the 
sight  of  Perrinet. 

As  the  train  of  nuns  swept  back  again  into 
the  abbey  gate,  Perrinet  raised  his  eyes  aloft 
and  spoke  his  last  words  with  a  triumphant  air. 
°  She  has  blessed  me  then  at  last!" 
"  When  the  fatal  procession  of  death  turned 
to  move  on,  and  a  space  was  cleared  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  attendant  crowd,  another  person 
threw  himself  forward,  and  embraced  the  knees 
of  Perrinet.  The  tears  were  streaming  down  his 
pale  face ;  and  he   sobbed  forth  a  last  farewell. 
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A  trembling,  white-haired  old  man  stood  also 
forward.  Perrinet  recognised  his  foster-father 
and  his  friend  the  kloarek.  But  his  last  word 
was  spoken  upon  earth  ;  he  could  not  add  an- 
other. He  gazed  upon  both,  mournfully  and 
affectionately,  shook  his  head,  and  then  looked 
upwards.  He  could  not  move  his  poor  bound 
arms,  to  give  them  a  last  caress,  a  last  embrace. 

Yvon  was  lifted  aside  by  one  of  the  officers  ; 
and  both  the  mourners  were  then  thrust  away. 
The  train  closed,  moved  on — Yvon  saw  his 
friend  no  more.  The  mob,  as  if  impatient  of 
its  long  control,  yelled  forth  its  shouts  and  ex- 
ecrations more  furiously  than  ever.  The  cry  of 
"  Death  to  Perrinet  Leclerc !  Death  to  the 
traitor  !  Noel  to  the  gibbet !  "  rang  hideously 
in  the  ears  of  the  poor  kloarek.  He  flung  him- 
self, weeping,  into  the  arms  of  old  Leclerc. 

The  sky  was  dark  and  drear,  that  autumn 
night ;  but  a  pale  light  was  still  shed  over  the 
earth  around  the  gibbet  of  Montfaucon.  The 
wind  whistled  among  its  posts  and  chains,  and 
blew  cold.  A  few  drowsy  and  superstitious 
soldiers   had   ensconced     themselves   behind   a 
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hillock  for  shelter  from  the  wind,  and  from  their 
fears.  Beneath  the  gibbet  were  three  forms. 
One  was  that  of  a  wild  young  man,  who  had 
dared  to  climb  the  gibbet,  and  detach  a  body 
from  its  chains.  Upon  that  senseless  form  lay 
an  old  woman,  motionless  ;  she,  too,  was  dead. 
The  young  man  knelt  by  the  side  of  the  cold 
corpses,  and  wrung  his  clenched  hands  in  im- 
potent and  tearless  rage. 

Before  that  night,  however,   other  and  very 
different  scenes  had  passed  in  the  city  of  Paris. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  RETURN. 

'Tis  said,  the  stout  Parisians  do  revolt, 
And  turn  again  unto  the  warlike  French. 
Then  march  to  Paris,  royal  Charles  of  France. 

Shakspeake. 

What  child  of  sorrow 
Art  thou,  that  comest  wrapt  in  weeds  of  sadness, 
And  mov'st  as  if  thy  steps  were  towards  a  grave  ? 

Otwat. 

Like  the  lily, 

That  once  was  mistress  of  the  field  and  nourish"d, 

I'll  hang  my  head  and  perish. 

Shakspeake. 

The  pale,  faint  gleams  of  a  November  sun 
did  their  best  to  gild  once  more  the  long  vista  of 
the  Rue  St.  Denis,  the  ruins  of  which  no  time 
of  peace  had  been  afforded,  no  means  found,  to 
repair  ;  and  pale  and  faint,  also,  were  the  pre- 
parations that  had  been  made  for  festivity  and 
triumph.  But  yet  the  sun  did  shine ;  and 
people  did  hang  out  again,  from  their  windows 
and    balconies,  carpets    and  tapestry  hangings, 
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and  what  faded  remnants  of  glittering  stuffs  and 
appointments  could  be  found  and  got  together 
to  cover  the  walls  of  the  old  houses,  and  give  a 
festive  air  to  the  scene;  and  there  was  the 
movement  and  bustle  of  joyousness  in  the  long- 
deserted  streets.  True,  faces,  too,  were  pale, 
and  the  steps  of  a  great  part  of  the  half-starved 
inhabitants  were  no  less  faint ;  but  there  was 
joy,  at  the  same  time,  in  those  faces,  and  a 
greater  elasticity  of  hope  in  those  steps  than  for 
many  a  long  day  past.  Charles,  the  fugitive 
and  exiled  dauphin,  was  about  to  return  to  the 
palace  of  his  fathers,  a  triumphant  and  victorious 
king. 

Opposite  the  end  of  the  street,  occupying  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  space  within  the  city 
walls,  was  a  huge,  square-built  edifice,  with 
walls  of  a  great  thickness,  surmounted  by  a 
battlemented  platform,  and  flanked  by  towers  ; 
a  stone  bridge  conducted  over  an  inner  ditch  or 
moat  from  the  elevated  gateway  of  this  edifice. 
It  was  the  old  gate  of  St.  Denis;  and,  as  the 
young  king  was  expected  to  arrive  from  the 
town  of    St.  Denis,   after   attending   a   solemn 
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mass  in  the  cathedral,  by  this  entrance,  almost 
all  the  diminished  population  of  Paris  had  found 
itself  crowded  together  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  space.  A  deputation  of  the  chief  magis- 
trates of  the  city,  accompanied  by  the  univer- 
sity authorities,  the  schools,  the  clergy,  and  the 
corporations  of  the  trades,  had  gone  out  with 
what  emblems  of  pomp  it  could  collect,  to 
receive  the  king  upon  his  way :  and  the  people 
waited  to  open  to  him  its  arms  and  hail  him  with 
fresh  acclamations.  A  few  of  the  city  guard 
kept  order :  and  members  of  the  religious 
orders,  both  male  and  female,  stood  around,  with 
crucifix  and  banner.  The  expectation  was  at  its 
highest  pitch :  and,  to  while  away  its  hours 
of  impatience,  the  people  had  nothing  more 
to  do  than  to  admire  the  fanciful  decorations 
which  had  been  hastily  tacked  together  by 
the  taste  of  poor  old  Jacquemin  Gringonneur, 
and  which  adorned  the  inner  facade  of  the  old 
gateway.  The  preparations  were  not  without 
their  solemnity :  and  little  children  with  white 
wings,  were  seated  upon  wooden  clouds,  with 
golden  garlands  in  their  hands,  in  the  midst  of 
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the  remnant  of  an  old  Paradise  hastily  cleansed 
of  dust  and  burnished  up,  simulating  angels,  and 
all  ready  to  sing  at  the  very  tops  of  their  little 
voices.  Paris,  in  its  misery,  had  done  all  its  best 
to  receive  its  young  king  with  dignity  :  and  the 
people,  glad  of  shows,  of  which  it  had  been  long 
deprived,  was  ready  to  cry  "  Noel!"  from  the 
bottom  of  its  heart. 

At  length,  the  trumpets  were  heard  to  sound 
without  the  city  gate  :  that  sound,  that  had  so 
lately  been  the  harbinger  of  death  and  misery, 
now  announced  a  people's  joy  and  a  prince's 
triumph.  They  were  responded  to  from  with- 
in ;  and  the  shouts  of  thousands  of  voices  rent 
the  air,  as  the  citizens  of  Paris  heading  the  pro- 
cession emerged  from  the  dark  vault  of  the  gate- 
way, and  crossed  the  bridge.  The  long  line  swept 
on  across  the  crowd  and  up  the  Rue  St.  Denis 
— magistrates,  university  professors,  students, 
troops,  corporations,  nobles ;  and  all  the  arrange- 
ments of  festive  splendour  were  forgotten,  even 
to  the  little  angels  with  their  golden  garlands, 
as  at  length  three  figures  appeared,  side  by  side, 
upon    the  bridge.     "Noel!"  was    shouted   on 
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every  side.  In  the  midst  rode  Charles  VII  of 
France,  in  full  armour,  his  fair  face  bronzed  upon 
many  a  battle  field,  but  his  fair  hair  still  stream- 
ing in  luxuriant  curls  from  beneath  his  helmet: 
his  form  was  now  one  of  manliness ;  but  his 
physiognomy  had  not  fully  lost  that  charm  of 
tenderness  it  once  had  worn.  He  bowed  grace- 
fully around  him.  On  one  side  rode  a  fair  and 
beautiful  woman,  delicate  and  frail,  with  eyes 
formed  to  love  and  be  adored.  There  were  few 
who  did  not  recognise  in  her  the  beauteous 
Agnes  Sorel,  the  beloved  of  the  king.  But  on 
the  other  side  rode  one,  on  whom  all  eyes  were 
fixed  with  astonishment  and  awe.  It  was  a 
female  of  a  bolder,  stronger  make,  and  of  a  less 
courtly  presence.  Her  features  were  more 
rough,  and  wore  an  air  of  sternness :  beneath 
her  dark  brows  gleamed  forth  a  pair  of  pale  eyes 
that  seemed  to  flash  with  an  almost  superhuman 
phosphoric  fire ;  but  noble,  and  great,  and  in- 
spired was  that  physiognomy :  that  she  was  no 
common  woman  the  first  glimpse  must  have 
told.  Were  she  not  an  angel  of  light,  she  must 
have  been   a  demon   of  darkness  ;  for  on  those 
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almost  rude  features  there  was  that  essence  of 
great  things,  good  or  bad,  past  and  to  come,  that 
could  not  be  denied.  Her  face  was  bronzed  ; 
her  head  was  bare;  a  helmet  hung  upon  her 
saddle  bow.  The  upper  part  of  her  person  was 
clad  in  armour,  which  she  bore  with  the  ease 
and  vigour  of  a  man.  In  her  right  hand  she 
stretched  forth  the  sacred  oriflamme,  the  tradi- 
tionary banner  of  France,  taken  from  the  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Denis.  People  could  not  cry,  "  Noel!" 
to  her,  as  she  rode  on.  Their  tongues  appeared 
tied  with  awe.  But  many  sank  upon  their 
knees  :  and  others  bowed  their  heads  ;  and  all 
blessed  her  name.  They  knew  it  was  Joan 
of  Arc,  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  the  deliverer  of  the 
country.  Men  marvelled,  and  could  not  suffi- 
ciently feast  their  eyes  upon  her  as  she  came 
slowly  forward,  with  her  look  fixed  aloft.  It  was 
a  strange  and  wondrous  apparition,  such  as  only 
that  one  page  of  history  can  show. 

At  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  the  keys  of  the  city 
were  presented  to  the  young  king.  At  this 
moment  a  trembling  female  form,  scarcely  able  to 
support  itself,  rdvanced  at  the  head  of  a  train  of 
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nuns.  Her  head  was  bowed  to  the  earth  ;  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  she  could  move.  She 
stood,  however,  before  the  horse  of  the  young 
king  :  and,  using  her  privilege,  as  Abbess  of  the 
chief  holy  community  of  Paris,  she  flung  back 
her  dark  veil,  and,  looking  earnestly  at  Charles, 
she  said  with  a  voice,  that  in  vain  endeavoure 
to  give  itself  an  accent  of  firmness, 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  our  gracious  Saviour, 
the  Holy  Virgin,  and  all  the  saints  in  Heaven, 
mayst  thou  be  blessed,  Charles  of  France,  and 
prospered  in  thy  great  and  good  work." 

The  face  of  the  Abbess  had  once  been  won- 
drous fair,  and  was  still  angelic  in  its  exquisite 
purity  of  expression ;  but  it  was  pale  and  very 
worn.  The  dark  veil  which  encircled  that  face, 
without  hair  or  ornament,  added  to  the  extreme 
pallor  of  the  physiognomy. 

The  young  king  bent  forward  from  his  horse, 
in  acknowledgment  of  this  blessing.  His  heart 
was  struck  by  the  strange  accent  of  the  holy 
dame  ;  but  he  gazed  upon  her  with  an  indiffe- 
rent air,  as  one  whom  he  had  never  seen  before. 

"  Forgotten  !    utterly  forgotten  !  "  murmured 
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Odette,  humbly  to  herself.  "  God  forgive  me  if 
I  repine.     So  should  it  be." 

So  it  was.  Time  had  done  its  work.  Save  in 
scarce  moments,  the  thought  of  the  fair  Odette 
had  passed  away  from  the  imagination  of  the 
Prince,  and  appeared  only  as  a  faint,  although 
bright,  vision  of  the  past.  The  passion  had  long 
since  been  extinguished  in  his  heart.  Yes,  time 
had  done  its  work.  So  must  it  be  ;  so  was  it. 
The  boyish  passion  of  the  Prince  had  mingled 
the  adoration  of  that  pure  and  heavenly  form 
with  earthly  longings  and  desires.  That  passion 
was  now  sundered;  its  earthly  part  had  attached 
itself  to  the  voluptuous  form  of  Agnes  Sorel ; 
its  poetical  and  more  spiritual  essence  was  still 
bestowed  upon  the  wondrous  Maid  of  Orleans. 
Odette,  whose  form  had  combined  them  both, 
the  earthly  love,  with  the  spiritual  and  inspired 
faith,  had  vanished,  like  the  impossible,  from 
the  heart  of  the  young  hero  and  voluptuary. 

Odette  let  fall  her  extended  arms,  and  stag- 
gered back.  She  folded  her  hands  tightly  over 
her  breast,  as  if  to  repress  an  emotion,  pure  as 
an   angel's  love,    but  which   her  vocation  con- 
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demned  as  of  the  earth.  It  was  impossible  for 
her  weak  frame  to  support  any  longer  the  weight 
of  sorrow  that  crushed  it  to  the  earth.  She  gave 
way  beneath  its  burden  ;  her  knees  tottered,  her 
frame  shook:  her  eyes,  still  fixed  upon  the  young 
king,  grew  dim  ;  and  a  mist  swept  over  them. 
She  staggered  and  fell  back. 

Struck  by  the  strange  glance  of  the  holy 
mother,  attracted  by  her  fainting  condition, 
Charles  gazed  upon  her  with  pity  as  she  sank. 
He  was  about,  however,  to  move  on,  when,  all 
at  once,  a  light  seemed  to  fall  before  his  eyes, 
and  illuminate  that  pale  face  with  a  glory  that  had 
passed  from  it.  He  uttered  a  cry,  and  before  he 
could  render  himself  an  account  of  what  he  did, 
he  had  sprung  from  his  horse  and  hurried  to  the 
side  of  the  Abbess. 

"  Odette  !  Lys  d'Ange  !"  he  cried,  "  I  know 
thee  now  !  Look  on  me  again !  Angel  lily,  thou 
livest  still ! "  And  he  knelt  down  by  the  side  of 
the  fainting  form  of  Odette,  that  was  supported 
in  the  arms  of  her  attendant  nuns. 

Odette  again  opened  her  eyes  painfully,  and 
smiled. 
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"  Yes,  I  live,"  she  murmured,  in  a  low  voice, 
"  or,  rather,  I  have  lived.  I  have  lived  to  see 
thy  glory  and  thy  triumph,  Charles  of  France. 
I  have  lived  to  see  thy  country  saved,  and  thy 
fair  heritage  thine  own.  I  have  lived  to  see  thee 
great  and  noble,  as  I  would  have  seen  thee  ever. 
I  have  not  lived  in  vain  in  the  midst  of  sorrows 
great  to  bear.  I  have  lived  for  this  hour ;  and 
now,  Lord,  may  thy  handmaiden  depart  in  peace ! 
The  spirit  of  thy  sainted  father  smile  on  thee, 
Charles  of  France,  and  Heaven — r' 

Odette  could  speak  no  more ;  her  feelings 
overpowered  her :  her  poor  heart  was  nigh  burst- 
ing.    Her  eyes  again  closed. 

"Speak  not  now,  Odette — good  mother,  1 
should  say,"  said  the  king.  "  We  will  visit  thy 
convent — " 

But  Charles  saw  that  she  heard  him  no  longer. 
She  had  fainted. 

The  king  rose  from  his  knee;  and,  giving 
orders  that  the  Abbess  should  be  carefully  con- 
veyed to  the  convent,  he  sprang  again  upon  his 
horse.  His  brow,  however,  was  overcast  as  he 
motioned  to  those  who  preceded  him,  to  move  on. 

vol.  in.  o 
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The  shouts  of  "  Noel !  Long  live  Charles  the 
Seventh  ! "  rose  now  louder  and  louder  from  the 
crowd.  After  a  moment,  none  thought  more  of 
the  poor  Odette.  Even  the  young  king  was 
soon  absorbed  in  his  triumph,  and  moved  on  with 
his  guardian  genius  on  one  side,  his  love  and 
passion  on  the  other.  Brilliant  and  great  was 
that  triumphant  train.  A  new  era  had  com- 
menced for  France.  A  new  hope  of  prosperity 
lay  before  the  wretched  citizens  of  Paris.  And 
the  people  danced  and  shouted  by  the  horse  of 
the  young  king,  while  Odette  lay,  still  a  sense- 
less form,  in  the  arms  of  her  attendants. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  DASX'E  OF  DEATH. 

Meanwhile  a  moving  scene  was  open  laid, 

That  lazar-house. 

Thomson. 

Frisking  and  mnmming  like  an  elf  in  moonlight, 
Ben  JoiaoK, 

Last  scene  of  all 
To  close  this  strange  eventful  history. 

Shakspeare. 

In  spite  of  the  poverty  and  misery  to  which 
Paris  had  long  been  subjected,  the  festivities 
that  attended  the  return  of  Charles  VII.  to  the 
capital  were  continued  for  several  days;  and 
feastings,  and  dances,  and  mummeries,  such  as 
the  rude  fashion  of  the  age  arranged,  and  such 
as  the  stern  necessities  of  the  times  permitted, 
were  kept  up,  with  very  little  intermission. 

It  was  from  sheer  weariness,  then,  that  a  part 
of  the  population  of  Paris  returned — in  the 
afternoon  of  a  bright  November  day,  one  of 
those  gay  sparkling  days  which  the  climate  of 
Paris  affords,  even  at  that  late  season,  like  the 
last  benignant  smile  of  dying  nature  to  the 
earth — to  the  place  of  rendezvous  of  that  age, 
for  the  citizens  of  Paris,  as  the  garden  of  the 
o  2 
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Tuileries   is   to   the  present  generation.     This 
favourite  spot  for  Parisian  meeting  and  greeting 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  was,  however,  singularly 
chosen  by   the   fantastic   fancy   of  the  age.     It 
was    the    Cimetiere   des   Innocens,    that    central 
burial-place  of  the  great  city,  the  site  of  which 
is  now  occupied    by  the  market  of  the   same 
name.     In  those  times  it  bore  the  still  less  at- 
tractive name  of  the  "  Charniers"  or  "  charnel- 
houses;"    but,  in  spite  of  the  grimness   of  this 
appellation,  and  the  dismal  nature  of  the  spot, 
it  was  no  less  the  central  scene  of  the  levity  and 
gaiety  of   the  citizens.      The   dead  were   kept 
warm  in    their  graves  by  the  concourse  of  the 
living:  men  trampled  joyously  and  thoughtlessly 
upon  the  bones  of  their  fathers,  and  chattered, 
and  jested,  and   made  love,  as  if   the   charnel- 
house   were   a  perfumed  salon,    and  gave  ren- 
dezvous for  the  gratification   of  their  passions 
over  the  half-open  sepulchres,  that  they  might 
soon  be  called  upon  to  fill  in  their  turn,  as  pol- 
luted  carcases.      Fate   had  made  the    Parisians 
familiar   with  death   in    his  worst  shapes,   and 
habit,   with  his  house  of  reception  ;  and  death 
was  not  only  deprived  of  more  than  half  of  its 
terrors — it  was  a  pastime. 
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For  many  centuries,  the  ghastly  spot  where 
Paris  had  heaped  together,  in  an  enormous 
mass,  almost  all  its  generations  of  inhabitants, 
half-cemetery,  half-sewer,  had  been  haunted  only 
at  night  by  robbers  and  ribaudes.  But,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  large 
chapel  had  been  constructed  at  one  of  its  ex- 
tremities; and  charnel-houses,  in  all  the  pic- 
turesque fancy  of  the  day,  had  been  erected 
round  the  other  three  sides.  The  long  alluvium 
of  mortal  corruption  had  raised  the  whole  spot 
to  many  feet  above  the  neighbouring  streets  ; 
and  the  new  structures  formed  a  sort  of  Temple 
of  Death,  in  which  the  dead  dominated  the 
living,  and  the  living,  in  turn,  came  to  gambol 
in  triumphant  mockery  and  contempt  over  the 
dead.  To  speak  a  modern  language,  the 
"  Charniers"  were  "all  the  fashion."  The  lower 
part  of  the  surrounding  charnel-house  was  com- 
posed of  arcades,  beneath  which  were  raised 
the  principal  tombs — a  rendezvous,  like  a  gar- 
den-alley, for  those  who  sought  a  more  shady 
or  obscure  retirement ;  above  the  arcades  were 
upper  stories  and  lines  of  garrets,  in  which  the 
bones  of  the  dead  were  hung  up,  when  taken, 
half-rotten,  from  the  tombs. 
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The  sun  shone  upon  the  middle  space  of  the 
cemetery,  as  if  to  cast  a  vain  look  of  brightness 
upon  dying  nature,  as  the  gay  moving  crowd 
strove  to  cast  a  vain  spell  of  joyousness  over  the 
memory  of  the  dead.  In  front  of  the  cloisters 
formed  by  the  arcades,  and  supporting  the 
•hideous  shambles,  were  constructed  long  lines 
of  rude  al  fresco  shops  and  booths,  in  which 
every  kind  of  glittering  ware  and  gewgaw  had 
been  again  spread  out  to  tempt  the  throng. 
Fair  stall-keepers  held  forth  ribbons,  and  laces, 
and  plumes,  and  glittering  chains,  and  smiled 
alluringly  upon  purchasers ;  and  the  marchandes 
de  modes  of  the  day  spread  out  attractive  em- 
broideries and  padded  ladies'  head-dresses ;  and 
graver  shopmen  exhibited  silks  and  stuffs  ;  and 
the  public  writers  had  their  booths  to  indite  the 
assignation  or  the  billet  doux,  and  drove  a  thriving 
trade  among  the  charnel-houses :  and  flower- 
girls  there  were  also  in  great  numbers,  with 
their  bright-coloured,  but  now  scentless  wares, 
the  last  flowers  of  the  season,  casting  still 
a  bastard  brightness  over  the  scene ;  and 
the  crowd  thronged  thoughtlessly  about,  or 
stopped  to  chatter  or  chaffer  at  the  stalls ; 
and  gaily  dressed  young  nobles  followed  about 
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the  pretty  wives  of  the  citizens;  and  students 
chucked  the  flower-girls  under  the  chin,  or 
squeezed  their  rough  hands ;  and  all  the  world 
did,  as  all  the  world  might  do  now,  but  after 
coarser  fashion ;  for  this  was  the  Fancy  Fair  of 
Death,  in  his  own  dwelling. 

Upon  a  stone  bench,  as  if  totally  regardless  of 
the  strangeness,  and  fantastic  contrast  of  the 
scene,  like  persons  accustomed  and  indifferent 
to  the  sight,  sat,  in  the  bright  rays  of  the  autumn 
sun,  a  group  of  three  personages,  as  a  group 
might  sit,  at  the  present  day,  in  the  garden  of 
the  Palais  Royal,  heedless  of  the  many  strange 
episodical  dramas  of  life  passing  around  them. 
The  one  was  an  old  man,  who  in  spite  of  his 
advanced  years,  and  an  appearance  of  sickliness, 
held  aloft  his  broad  forehead,  fully  displayed  by 
the  white  hair  thrown  back  from  it,  with  an  air 
of  genius,  and  of  conscious  integrity  :  and  most 
people  knew  him  to  be  the  artist  of  the  day,  the 
inventor  of  the  game,  which  had  already  ex- 
tended itself  to  other  lands — the  new  game  of 
"  cards" — old  Jacquemin  Gringonneur.  By  his 
side  was  a  man  slightly  deformed,  and  of  un- 
prepossessing appearance,  whose  plain  features, 
however,  were  beautified  by  a  pair  of  pale  blue 
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eyes,  heavy  and  languid,  but  full  of  indescribable 
poetry  of  tenderness  and  love.  Yvon,  the 
kloarek,  however,  possessed  a  stronger  frame, 
and  healthier  tints  in  his  advancing  man- 
hood ;  and,  spite  of  the  air  of  deep  melancholy 
that  he  now  wore,  there  was  a  greater  fulness 
about  every  line  of  his  face,  which  showed  that 
happiness  had  shone  upon  his  destiny.  His 
hand  was  held  anxiously  by  his  wife,  the  pretty 
Lyonelle,  whose  more  rounded,  fuller,  and  ma- 
turer  form,  had  altered  the  character  of  her 
beauty,  but  scarcely  detracted  from  it.  Three 
little  children,  who  had  inherited  the  bright 
beauty  of  their  mother,  at  the  same  time  as  the 
poetic  look  of  their  father,  gamboled  at  their 
feet,  in  innocent  play. 

Lyonelle  caught  her  father's  eye,  and  directed 
his  look  with  a  glance  at  the  absorbed  Yvon. 
The  good  old  man  understood  her. 

"Yvon,  my  son,"  said  old  Jacquemin  Grin- 
gonneur,  "  when  you  have  lived  to  be  as  old  as  I 
am,  you  will  learn  that  life  must  not  be  con- 
sumed in  vain  repinings  and  melancholy  for  the 
inevitable  past.  Let  us  look  to  the  happier  days 
before  us.  Mine  will  be  few  ;  but  there  are  such 
in  store  for  thee,  and  for  my  Lyonelle,  and  for 
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my  darling  grandchildren.  Thou  hast  been 
a  blessing  to  us,  Yvon,  my  son.  Thou  hast 
sustained  us,  by  thine  energy,  through  years 
of  privation  and  distress.  Poet  and  painter, 
a  great  name  and  a  brilliant  destiny  attend  thee, 
in  the  years  of  peace  and  happiness  with  which 
we  may  hope  that  it  will  now  please  God  to 
bless  our  country.  Raise  thy  head,  man,  and 
look  fonvard  with  the  confiding  eye  of  genius." 

"  Father,  thou  art  right !  "  said  Yvon,  hope- 
fully ;  "  but  grant  me  a  tear  for  the  man,  who, 
erring  as  he  was,  once  was  my  only  friend — my 
only  benefactor;  and  who,  whatever  his  errors, 
was  most  unhappy.  Grant  me  a  melancholy 
thought  for  that  pure  being  with  whose  destiny 
our  own  has  been  interwoven  in  dark  lines,  and 
who  now  lies  upon  the  bed  of  sickness — alas ! 
perhaps  of  death.  Time,  father,  is  the  good  phy- 
sician to  whom  Providence  has  given  a  healing 
power  for  all  sorrows.  Leave  time  to  do  its 
soothing  work,  good  father — beloved  Lyonelle!" 

Jacquemin  Gringonneur  and  Lyonelle  both 
pressed  his  hand ;  and  Yvon,  after  bending 
over  his  beauteous  children  to  pat  their  heads  in 
a  soft  caress,  turned  his  eyes  languidly  on  the 
scene  before  him,  as  if  to  obey  the  behest  of  the 
o3 
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old   man,   in    endeavouring   to  while  away  his 
thoughts. 

Strange  and  diversified  was  the  crowd:  and 
sad  was  the  fate  of  some  of  those  who  had  played 
minor  parts  in  the  drama  of  revolutionary  history, 
and  who  were  now  congregated  on  that  spot, 
which  was  the  general  assembly  of  all  classes  in 
the  capital.  Not  far  from  the  family  group,  sat, 
upon  the  hillock  of  a  grave,  two  miserable  looking 
old  women,  begging  alms,  and  screeching  their 
hideous  whine.  Most  of  the  passers  by  cursed 
them  as  two  old  malignant  hags,  who  only  de- 
served the  stake ;  few,  only,  flung  to  them  a 
scanty  pittance,  to  keep  life  together.  A  tall  old 
man  there  was,  too,  scarcely  less  wretched  than 
the  weird  old  hags  :  he  had  been  an  impostor  all 
his  life,  and  still,  with  an  assumption  of  inspi- 
ration, was  vainly  endeavouring  to  persuade  a 
listening  crowd  to  bestow  upon  him  their  offer- 
ings, as  the  man  of  Heaven  who  had  raised  up  the 
holy  Maid  of  Orleans,  by  the  power  of  his  "  good 
book  Smagorad  :  "  but  little  heed,  and  less  aid, 
was  bestowed  upon  the  well-known  old  deceiver. 
There  went  b}-,  also,  two  Carmelite  monks  :  the 
one,  a  little  man,  bent  by  infirmity,  hobbled 
painfully  along,  looking  suspiciously  and  timidly 
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around,  out  of  a  pair  of  sharp  little  eyes  :  he  was 
followed,  rather  than  attended,  by  the  other,  a 
burly  man,  but  now  wofully  shrunk,  as  was 
visible  from  his  hanging  cheeks.  The  crowd 
looked  at  them  askance  ;  for  they  were  guessed 
to  be  some  of  those  ecclesiastics  who  had  con- 
spired the  most  desperately  for  the  return  of  the 
now  detested  Jean  of  Burgundy,  and  whose  cowls 
had  alone  protected  them  in  the  late  reaction  of 
parties.  Master  Jean  Petit  survived,  while  the 
victim  of  his  wiles  had  perished  on  the  gibbet  : 
but  the  living,  was,  perhaps,  far  more  wretched 
than  the  dead  :  the  pangs  of  fear,  and  of  un- 
gratified  and  thwarted  ambition,  were  as  constant 
daggers  in  his  heart.  The  chief  actor  and  agent 
in  the  old  revolution  had  met  that  doom  which 
falls  upon  so  many,  who  destroy  but  to  succumb 
beneath  the  ruin  they  pull  down  on  their  own 
heads.  His  poor  passive  acolyte  had  no  less 
suffered  a  sad  fate,  in  that  poverty  and  privation 
which  deprived  his  grosser  materialism  of  its  in- 
dulgence. There  went  by,  also,  a  fat,  greasy- 
looking  fellow,  who  in  vain  attempted  to  give 
himself  a  jovial  air,  as  he  thrumbed  an  old 
musical  instrument,  and  struck  up  a  licentious 
ditty.  The  dress  of  the  minstrel  was  ragged,  and 
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his  eye  bleared.  The  once  gay  associate  of  a 
young  prince,  and  his  tutor  in  the  ways  of  evil, 
had  likewise  met  his  doom.  Babolin,  who  had 
deserted  his  young  master  in  his  hour  of  need, 
had  been  received  with  scorn  and  contumely,  and 
driven  from  his  presence,  in  his  hour  of  triumph  : 
he  had  fallen  to  the  last  degrading  abjectness  of 
a  disciple  of  "  the  joyous  an." 

Citizens,  also,  of  all  kinds,  swept  by  :  and  one 
group  stopped  before  the  family  party,  as  old 
acquaintances,  and  talked  gravely  and  sadly  with 
the  old  artist,  and  Yvon,  and  Lyonelle,  upon  the 
late  events.  The  cautious,  consequential  mercer, 
Master  Bourdon,  spoke  with  all  the  consciousness 
of  a  man  of  weight,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  miseries 
of  the  past,  of  substance.  Dame  Pernelle,  sadly 
faded  from  her  former  plenitude  of  charms,  and 
cruelly  marked  with  diverging  lines  upon  her  fat 
cheeks,  had  long  learnt  that  it  was  useless  to  roll 
her  eyes,  and  toss  her  head,  and  look  askance  for 
conquest  and  admiration  upon  the  goodly  young 
fellows  who  went  past ;  and  she  clung  to  her 
solid  old  husband's  arm  as  her  last  resource, 
although  not  without  a  sigh,  perhaps,  for  her 
younger,  brighter  days.  Stout  Lambert  was 
with  his  gossip  ;  and  he,  too,  wore  the  aspect  of 
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a  thriving  citizen.  Although  rough  and  im- 
petuous in  his  manner,  as  of  yore,  he  smiled 
good-temperedly  and  kindly  upon  the  children, 
and  hugged  them  in  his  arms  in  noisy  play.  As  they 
stood,  little  Master  Cocardas,  with  his  withered 
face,  also  came  smirking  up,  with  ready  im- 
pudence, although  received  with  cold  looks  by 
all,  and  with  a  supreme  disdain,  in  his  present 
fallen  estate,  by  his  old  flirt  and  flame,  Dame 
Pernelle.  With  his  old  effrontery,  the  quondam 
royal  barber  tried  to  struggle  against  all  this 
coldness  and  contempt  from  his  ancient  gossips; 
but  his  spirit  was  broken :  the  tears  came  into 
the  little  ex-Don  Juan's  eyes :  and  he  murmured 
that  he  was  very  poor  and  miserable,  ruined  "by 
the  revolutions,  in  which  he  had  striven  in  vain 
to  find  his  advantage,  by  being  all  things  to  all 
men.  Lambert's  ready  hand  was  in  his  pouch  ; 
he  pressed  something  into  the  ruined  barber's 
palm,  and  bade  him  come  and  see  him  in  his  old 
dwelling.  Master  Cocardas  looked  thankful, 
and  slunk  away  :  nor  did  he,  for  at  least  ten 
minutes,  ogle  conceitedly  any  of  the  fair  forms 
that  passed  him. 

The  collected  group  had  spoken  of  the  main 
topic  of  interest  in  the  fate  of  those  most  dear  to 
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them,  when  Dame  Pernelle,  as  if  to  change  a 
conversation  that  weighed  too  heavily  upon  her 
delicate  spirits,  and  suited  not  her  turn  of  mind, 
inquired  why  the  dancers  of  that  strange  dance, 
of  which  all  Paris  spoke  as  a  most  wondrous  and 
singular  divertisement,  had  not  appeared  in  the 
"  charnel-houses,"  as  had  been  announced. 

"  It  is  of  most  curious  device,  and  odd  fantasy, 
I  hear,"  said  Dame  Pernelle,  with  curiosity. 

"  You  speak  of  the  '  Dance  of  Death,' — the 
Danse  Macabre  as  they  call  it,"  replied  old 
Jacquemin  Gringonneur.  n  I  like  it  not ;  and, 
all  the  more,  as  it  was  the  usurping  English,  as 
it  seems,  who  first  introduced  it  to  the  country. 
But  the  Flamands  and  the  Germans,  I  hear,  are 
no  less  frantic  in  its  practice ;  and  now  our  turn 
is  come.  This  Dance  of  Death,  they  say,  is 
painted  upon  the  walls  of  holy  buildings  in  other 
lands,  as  a  great  and  good,  and  warning  mo- 
rality, representing  Death  dancing  with  persons 
of  every  age,  and  rank,  and  condition,  and 
dragging  all  inevitably  after  it.  As  a  work  of 
our  noble  art,  it  may  be  much  to  be  approved, 
perchance  ;  but,  in  its  living  imitation,  it  is  a 
hideous,  unseemly,  and  offending  spectacle." 

"  Out    upon    you,    Master    Gringonneur!" 
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laughed  Dame  Pernelle.  "  How  can  you  rail 
thus  at  a  poor  people's  gaiety  ?  They  tell  me, 
also,  that  it  is  mightily  and  wondrously  laughable 
and  diverting." 

M  Thou  art  right,  father,"  said  Yvon,  unheed- 
ing the   dame's  flippant  remark.     "  A  painful 
and  a  distressing  dance  it  is,  jesting  of  things 
grave  and  sacred — a  pale,  uncouth,  and  hideous 
copy,  in  living  effigy,  and  in   its  worst  form,  of 
that  fell  and  supernatural  disease,  an  emblem  of 
God's  wrath  for  levity  in  misery,  that  has  but 
lately  left  us,  when  people  danced  an  involuntary 
maniac    dance   in    the   streets,   and    those   who 
looked    on   were    caught   by   the  sickness,   and 
joined  the  frantic  crew  irresistibly  in  one  great 
frenzied  round,  until  the  chain  was  broken  by 
force,   or  they  fell  down  exhausted,   and  even 
dead,  with  fatigue.     Hideous  is  the  mummery 
of  death — dreadful  the  jest.     The  skeleton  of 
man,    with    its    awkward    and    angular    forms, 
twisted  into  a  thousand  ridiculous  postures,  is  a 
fearful  spectacle  of  irony, — odious  is  the  grinning 
skull,    surmounting   that    last   nudity    of   man, 
which   nature's  instinct  bids  us  cover  with  the 
concealment  of  the  earth.     The  mummery  has 
in  it  neither  moralitv,  nor  mirth,  nor  art." 
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Dame  Pernelle  again  tossed  her  head  dis- 
approvingly. 

"  Alas !"  said  Lambert,  who  had  grown  a 
moralising  man,  "it  is  the  true  festival  of  this 
time  of  murder  and  death — it  is  the  true  Mystery 
of  our  age,  this  eternal  dance  of  the  great  and 
the  small.  And  so  our  poor  wretched  people 
feel  it;  they  have  been  enough  habituated  to 
all  the  real  horrors  of  death,  that  has  visited 
them  in  every  real  shape,  not  to  mock  it  joy- 
ously, as  an  agreeable  spectacle,  when  it  comes 
in  effigy." 

"  See,  father  ! — see,  mother  !*'  exclaimed  one 
of  the  children.  "  Here  come  the  strange 
mummers  1" 

The  party  all  stood  up; — the  crowd  grew 
greater;  and  yet  all  drew  aside.  Dame  Per- 
nelle, who  had  been  so  anxious  for  the  spectacle, 
now  screamed,  and  hid  her  eyes,  and  only  deter- 
mined, at  last,  to  peep  through  her  fingers. 

The  crew  of  dancing  men,  who  advanced  from 
the  further  end  of  the  cemetery,  headed  by  a 
band  of  music,  wore,  indeed,  a  hideous  look. 
Half  of  them  were  attired  in  tightly-fitting  black 
dresses,  upon  which  were  painted  the  bones  of 
skeletons ;  they  wore  masks  representing  uncouth 
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images  of  skulls.  Each  of  these  frightful  objects, 
as  it  advanced,  with  every  kind  of  ludicrous  and 
distorted  gesture  in  slow  dancing  step,  led  on 
another  fantastically-dressed  figure;  and  thus 
they  came  up  the  middle  space,  that  had  been 
cleared  for  their  performance.  It  was,  indeed, 
a  true  dance  of  death,  danced  upon  the  moulder- 
ing relics  of  mortality. 

Lyonelle  pressed  her  children  to  her  with  a 
species  of  involuntary  alarm,  for  there  were  the 
figures  of  a  child  and  of  a  baby  among  those 
dragged  forward  in  the  distance ;  but  she  could 
not  resist  the  mpulse  of  curiosity  to  look  upon 
the  spectacle  of  death's  mummery.  The  children 
clapped  their  hands  without  fear  and  with  de- 
light, as  children  are  wont  to  do  at  any  show. 

"See!"  said  Lyonelle,  to  her  husband, 
"  Death  leads  forward  a  king!  It  is  our  poor 
lost  monarch,  Charles!  and  now  a  queen — the 
horrid  Isabel  !  and  now  a  crowned  duke — 'tis 
Jean  of  Burgundy  !  and  now  a  warrior — -it  is 
Armagnac,  or,  alas!  one  of  many  others  who 
have  fallen  on  the  battle-field !  and  a  bishop, 
and  a  priest,  and  a  monk — and  now  an  abbess !" 
Yvon  turned  away  with  a  groan.  "  And  now  a 
gay,  bold  young  man — alas!  he  reminds  me  of 
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poor  Perrine:!~  Yvon  grew  sick  at  heart. 
••'  And  now  a  fair-haired  girl!"  Yvon  could 
bear  no  more ;  how  many  of  those  he  had  known, 
he  felt,  had  already  danced  that  hideous  dance, 
in  fearful  truth; — he  moved  slightly  away  from 
the  group,  unperceived,  and  hid  his  face  in  his 
har. 

While  he  thus  stood,  he  felt  a  hand  laid  hea- 
vilv  on  his  shoulder.  Ho  looked  up,  and  saw 
Astaroth  before  him,  in  the  dress  of  a  soldier. 

*•'  I  have  sought  thee,  kloarek,"  said  the  young 
man,  with  a  stern,  resolute  air ;  u  for  I  would 
not  quit  this  capital  without  offering  my  hand 
to  him  who  was  his  friend — the  friend  of  him 
whom  I  cannot  name.  I  have  taken  service 
with  the  king,  and  maybe  shall  do  a  good  deed 
or  two  in  battle.  I  go  hence :  give  me  thy 
hand,  man,  and  forget  me,  if  thou  canst.  Him 
ycu  cannot  forget,  I  know, — nor  I.  Enough  of 
this.  Kloarek,  I  have  done  thee  wrong  some- 
times : — forgive  me  ;  it  is  not  oft  I  ask  for. 

Thank  thee  for  that   friendly  gripe ; — 
fa  rev.  e 

Yvon  took  leave  of  the  strange  young  man 
with  an  oppressive  feeling ; — a  last  living  re- 
membrance of  Perrinet  departed  from  him  with 
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Astaroth.  He  stood  looking  after  the  receding 
form  of  the  bold  fellow,  when,  suddenly,  he  saw 
him  pause,  crouch  down,  like  a  tiger  ready  for 
a  spring,  then  suddenly  dart  forward  into  the 
crowd.  From  the  spot  where  he  had  vanished, 
came  a  cry ;  and  then  there  was  a  movement 
and  a  tumult  among  the  throng.  Presently  he 
heard  people  telling  each  other  that  a  young 
soldier  had  stabbed  an  old  relic-vendor  whom 
he  had  met  in  the  crowd,  and  killed  him,  and 
that  he  had  afterwards  made  his  escape.  The 
commotion  excited  by  this  incident,  however, 
quickly  subsided.  AVhat  was  an  assassination, 
more  or  less,  in  those  days  of  murder,  and  blood- 
shed, and  misery  ?  the  curiosity  in  the  mumming 
show  was  also  stronger  at  that  time  than  any 
interest  in  any  living  drama  of  death  of  so 
common  a  nature. 

Lyonelle  sought  her  husband  with  her  e 
and  called  to  him. 

"  See!  old  Leclerc !"  she  said. 

Yvon  started  forward. 

The  poor  old  man  appeared  sadly  weak  and 
broken  down ;  his  face  was  impressed  with 
sadness. 

<;  You  come  from  the  abbey  of  St.Magloire 
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to  seek  us,"  said  Yvon,  hurriedly.  "  What 
news  bring  you  ? — Speak — speak,  at  once  !" 

But  old  Leclerc  could  not  speak.  He  only 
raised  his  hand,  and  pointed  to  the  sky  above. 

"  She  is  no  more  !"  exclaimed  Yvon,  then. 

All  looked  down  with  painful  feelings. 

"  She  is  no  more  !"  repeated  the  kloarek,  with 
trembling  voice.  "  Heaven  has  recalled  its 
angel-lily  from  the  earth." 

Lyonelle  took  his  hand,  and  pressed  it  with 
the  true  sympathy  of  affection. 

Yvon  looked  at  her  with  tearful  eves,  and 
murmured — H  God  bless  thee,  sweet  oner* 

In  the  mids  of  their  mutual  happiness,  Yvon 
and  Lyonelle  thus  sorrowed  calmly  for  the 
Lily  of  Paris. 


THE    END. 


R.    CLAY,    PKIXTER,    BKEAD    tXKUEI    HILL. 
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